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e side, the heels of the gates 
opening 5 in. on each side, to the detriment 
of hasty or incautious passengers, or ladies with 
full skirts. 
8. The sides of the station have roofs 
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cause 

believe that tunnelling under T 
isa mistake. A tube will be much 
yonient to the public when ‘ 
entrances of a tuonel*must be- A 
land. It is safer to 


the central roof to the outer walls; and they 
have an opening at the top for ventilation, 
various ribs being used. When you standin the 
centre of any one bay the two iron angles and 
the centre of the curve all range true to the eye ; 




















The prizes for last session have been awarded 
as follows :—The prize in Class of Design, to 
W. J. Fennell. For best set of measured draw- 









| jnga of any building in the United Kingdom) bat if you look sideways to the other, right and . Tt will have 
| up to the eighteenth century, to Benjamin P.| left, or do not stand tat in the centre of any There is less I 


and the cost will be greatly reduced.” 
We are unable to convince cone a 
practicability of the scheme. 


a ine ; 


For the best design for a town | one, the confusion is exactly what an architect 
cburch, to J. H. Martindale, Kendal. would have foreseen and provided against, and 
‘The officers for this session are :— whek 50s on incor does not see even when the 
President — HLA, F.R.LB.A. Vice- | Work is finish Pleased with lines 
—— . Soe y Bast Gomeatttee, =: on fas = one bay, he adres. ia moe 
A . OG yw. p. | Te s without considering how his lines wou! 
eakarse ? om H. Lomgtla 4 4,0: Dalloghan. Pp. 


hn L, Robinson. ‘arez.. | look viewed obliquely. 
— Al 



































































ot Lougtold. Librarian, 6 J, Alles, Auditors,—| 4. When laying out his station, he must have| 26th ult, by the Bishop of Manchester, is Pree | 
* Hf, Oldham, 3. 0. Wilmot. ion, Secretaries.—Henry C. | forgotten the urinals, otherwise he surely would | munificent gift of Miss Morris, of Fairhurst” 
Brett, A. W, Robinson, not have placed them obtrusively at the foot of | Hall, the cost about 7,6001. The plan 
each siperenes Sealing to ie eine Se: yf cae consists a nave, — aisle separated there- a “Sg 
| spicuoas, ra ‘tantaatic, brickwork, the doors | from b; four in! arches supported on Pie 
} HIGHEST SHAFTS. opening right upon the ladies as they go down | granite Thefts, whos stone caps and bases, The inl 
| Ix reply to your correspondent, “CO. L.,”’ the | to the trains. caps are beautifully carved with natural and | 
highest chimmey-shaft that I know of in| No doubt tho station will answer its purpose | conventional foliage, The chancel, orgam- 
| bs ea is on the Kay-streot Machine Works at | very well, bat it would have answered equally | chamber, and vestry, are on the north side, and & 


I in Lancashire. The proprietors, Messrs. | well if the forethought of a skilled architect had 
' Dobson & Barlow, have kindly given mo the | been used; and I very much question whether 
following information respecting it :— all his fees would not have been saved by the 
Tao large chimuey-stack connected with seven forethought which would have obviated the 
boilers, ventilating flaca, fgrnaces, &o., at theo | frequent alterations that have put one in mind 
works was completed in November, 1842. of old Horace,— 
Total height sy pon level, wi ee “ Diruit, wdificat, mutat quadrate rotundis.”” 
in girth a bhioes 4 ft Te at anee giihi or| Lf what one sees at this station is indicative 
4h ft. girth, as con Thickness of brickwork at | of what one does not see in the management of 
bottom, 8 ft.; thickness of brickwork at top, the company, no wonder the shares are at 


the spire on the east side. The lower m 

of the tower is set apart for the children’s | 
gallery and ths entrance to the belfry. There 4 
are three peer to the church, the os ro 
being through a large projecting porch 

south-west end of the nave, one at the side « 

the tower, to the children’s gallory and chancel 

the other between tho ngs 2 and . 
chamber on the north side, whole of the — 

aisles are flagged with polished Bradford fings, 

and the chancel laid with encaustic tiles of orna- 





1 ft Gin. 80, 000 bricks and 120 tons of stone- discount. Common Sense. mental patterns, by Ludwig Op penheimer, of 

work were used, Se o' r. e hcge chan er arch 

The with cornice and mouldings, required THE PROPOSED CHANNEL mipported on four smal! marble colamns having *\* 
30 find. bead and cement. moda? 


RR. M. Bancrorr. AND SUBMARINE TOBULAR BRIDGE. 
Wits reference to connecting England and 
a4 ‘ i France by railway communication, Mr, Peter 
eae nieans Gare, or onde W. Barlow, F.R.S., the author of the Tower 
Mr. R. Corbett, of Dake-strest, Glasgow, for Mr. Subway project, in connexion with which he 
J. Townsend, Crawford-street Chemical Worke. |e’ made a long tannel under the Thames 
“The total height from foundation to top of from Tower. hill to Horsclydown without 
coping is 468 ft., and from ground line to sammit, letting in, as expected, a drop of the water 
454 ft.; the outside diameter at foundation of the Thames, now puts forward a modi. 
_ being 50 ft., and at ground sarface 82 ft., and at fication of the suggestion originally made by 
“top of coping, 12 ft,.8 in. ‘The number of bricks | Mr. John de la Haye for a tubular communica- 
is as follows :— 


the caps and bases richly carved, Aocom 
ine, of 


tion is provided for 420 adults in open em 
in the nave, Pemepeeonntott.o nef 3 « 
entin 1ge~ 





what novel design, and most conven: ° 
ment. The choir stalls, for twenty-four, in the 
chancel, are moulded, panelled, and carved, —— 

‘All the roofs are open. timbered, boarded 
diagonally, strongly arranged, and are of pitch 
pine. Tho chancel has a “wagon” roof, 
divided into panels. Prominent stands a grace- 
fal tower and spire, 115 ft. high to 
of the yane at the south-east corner of the nave. 
In it is provided a belfry for six bells, with bell- 
ringers’ room under. 

The dimensions of the church are,—naye, 
57 ft. long by 23 ft. wide, and 42 ft. high to the 
top of the ridge ; chancel, 29 f, by 20 ft. ; organ- 
chamber, 16 ft. by 12 ft. arapieg, £5 by 10 fe. ; 
tower and spire, used as a ns grin: 
12 ft. by 10 ft. ‘The nave is lighted west 
end by three lancet windows, with the, 
Catherine-wheel window over; the south 
by two two-light and one three-light windows; 
the north aisle by two three-light and two two- 
light windows, the upper of which are 
filled in with y aN S 


tion, which in its modified form becomes a sub- 
marine tubular bridge. Mr. Barlow believes 
403 | tunnelling under the sea to be a mistake. The 
submerged tube has the advantage over all the 
tanneliing projects that the construction of fifty 
or more sections of the tube can be going on 
simultaneously, whilst but two pairs of men 
could work at the game time in the tunnel ; and 
; it ects eons Ts that reeewrid the 
738) ‘ completion tube within @ year le. 
_ BLOTS AT THE GREAT BASTERN The plan proposed is to the sabe ot 
STATION, LIVERPOOL.STRERT. ‘ elastic iron, or atee! plates riveted mer, eur 
Iam not an architect, and have very little | rounded and protected hy 2 ft, $in. of brickwork 
io sea "oa architectural subjects, but I —— as the required deflection is but ¢ in. in tracery. HA 
Y mpt for those| 100 ft. could be conveniently ae in| ‘The whole of the inside is lined with stone 
asphalte, and beyond this by 6-in. timber plank- | ashlar from Ormskirk and Peansbrick quarries. 
ce ing, well caulk a — bBo drs ison more res built igen, fed Li Benet 
or by acopper cylinder, Such a tw remarks, | obtai “Parbold an gridge 
wwoeld eat in’ the water, aud would reqnire| The whole of the windows are filled in wi 
some further loading to canse it to sink lie | cathedral glass of light tint. The sit 
on the bottom. Thus, it might be constracted ir T. G. PF. 
nr builders’ yards in | of about 300 ft., 
| and towed to the proposed line of railway. These 


ent fom.” he whale bomest 








 atst number of bricks... 1,400,000 
Weight of bricks about 5,000 tons, 

















E. C, T. 
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amok Paxsrwicn delivered a lecture 


Museum, Oxford, on the 25th 


in.| ig estimated at 15,000. 


was now fully understood, and in all our 

and populous towns able engineers had 
constructed works to secure sach supplies, and to 
do away wita the abuses that were inovitable, 
where, as formetly, each house was the centro of 
own wator-supply and drainage. But although 

t sources of contamination were 

ly removed from large towns, they still 

often lurked in hidden or forgotten corners, 

in hunéreds of smaller towns and villages, 

in thousands of country houses, the plague 
mained in almost all its foulness and 

intensity. The air might be pure, the country 
might be smiling, the water might be bright, the 
le might be cleanly, ease and luxury might 
on the surface, but below the surface a 


ison was, by a deli which was not unnatural, 
org ee to moat, often kept 


blow, in fact, was so 9 Ses that neither 
the sufferer nor his friends suspected from 


THE VENTILATION OF MINDS. . 
Ar the — of the Institution of 


wl "On tho | 


, of the 
exhaust from the top of the 
re pela te oopeancee forday 

course, W were 
ing. He submitted a statement of the results of 
experiments on some of the different systems for | 
the mechanical ventilation of mines, and in con- 
clusion called attention to the fact that, in the 


SCOTIA MUSIC HALL, GLASGOW. 


Tnx Scotia Music-hall, one of the t and 
most popular places of amusement in Glasgow, 
was, it will be remembered, destroyed by fire in 

of the onter onl 


out from designs by Mr. (Campbell 
Douglas, & Sellars), architect, of Glasgow, the 
contractor for the mason’s work being Mr. Adam. 
The total cost of rebuilding, including fittings, 
The new hall will 
accommodate between 4,000 and 5,000 persons. 
Tho large hall proper has been altored frum its 
former oblong shape, and is now ular. 
The dimensions are 120 ft. in length, 78 ft. broad, 
and 60 ft, in height from pit-floor to ceiling. 
The stage fittings and am pres are far 
superior to those usually found in music-halls, 
even of the botter class, the sum of about 


pictures, it 
toa 
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F 
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ri 
HE 
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GRAPES AS AN ORNAMENT, 
Sin,—I have read the reply of * Senex,” who 
sosabe: ia the Sty Getbeanes duaigiies 
use in the and 
ides sion hineeaanee ” 


10001. being estimated for this department |*"4 


alone. The stage is 76 ft. wide and 35 ft. in 
length, with cellar sinking to a depth of 15 ft. 
The proscenium opening is 80 ft. by 27 ft. Thero 
are two sets of flies, and extensive carpenters’ 
shops over the ceiling of the hall. All the most 
approved modern appliances have been made 
available in connexion with the stage, and com. 
modious suites of -rooms for the artistes 
are close at hand. The system of ventilation 
adopted is that of Mr. Potts, of Manchester, 
which has been fitted at a cost of 3001. 


, PICTURES 
AND THEIR SURROUNDINGS. 


reference to the subject : 
This has found favour outside 
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ference of the public has not stimulated A 
from, and the eas of the exeoutant has pre- 
vented him getting out of, the groove of ) 
I have stayed at a house of which, Mr. 
you furnished the design, The caps and 
parts there are ornamented with copies of the 
ferns that grow on the estate. Here were 
wrong. Ferns 
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ed professors of the art, 
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fashion, Their ex 
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will of | treated 


the poorer classes to} many distinguish 


doubt fuel is capable of being greatly 
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of homeliness and | better course woul: 
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saggy others | first thing they must 
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THE WARMING OF WORKMEN’S 
DWELLINGS. 
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rt had * ‘ ft ¢ * 
“18 AN ARCHITECT A JEWELLER? — ]° 
_ Srz,—Ts an architect a jeweller? © hi 
+ ag Teale ett 
mt , bat wi ely, r 
what he is not. Painting and " 0| C & Son; : 
jewels which the architect should be tanght to] B. J, Rawling; plaster 
set, But falling, as the architect has, upon plambing and ironwork, 
times, when painting and sculpture are not|C. Barker. The o 
appreciated as the jewels, the gems, of civilisa- | School one, eS 
tion, } in the shape of pent-| Verity; joiner, W. Cal 
ag) vogue us from the weather, has no|Son; plastering, Walsh & 
raison d’ttre. There is something about the | ironwork, Mr. Brook; painting, 
architect of the present day which would appear to 
confirm the Platonic doctrine of ‘‘reminiscence,” 
for he appears to haye some dim adumbration of 
what bas been, and that he onght properly to be 
the setter of something; ho, therefore, sets 
nothingness with tawdry. _ Not having the higher 
to assist him, to help him to something new, 
he is content with the time-honoured dolphin, 
festoon, and the scroll as ornaments, and to 
his peyote after a fashion of things that 
‘ore, 






























SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Hartley Wintney.—The plans and specifications 
of the proposed schoo] and masters’ house, 
Hartley Witney, prepared for the vicar and 
churchwardens by Mr. Harry Pool, of Hartley 
Wintney, have been approved by the Education 
Department, f . B 
Battersea.—Tbe Green-lano Parochial Schools, | Bi#hop 
High-street, Battersea, were re-opened on the 
19th ult., after enlargement. The additions 
include a large room, 100'ft. by 24 ft., built over 
the old schools, with cloak.rooms and lavatories ; 
also two large class-rooms on the ground floor. 
The works have been carried out ‘under ‘the 
superintendence of Mr. Wm. White, F.8.A., at a 
cost of abont 2,0001,, by Mr. Thomas Gre, » 
of Station Works, Clapham Junction. Mr. W. 
Williams was clerk of works. ‘ 

Uphotland.— The foundation-stone of n 




















Raffaelles, and that they are now able to design 
frescoes and glass windows. Bleas his innocent 
rt! Whatever our architects’ may have 
"Aisne in this way is as yet unknown to 
. Nevertheless, it is just possible that they 

y have been restrained from exhibiting what 


’ have accomplished in this way by 
e ‘nteaight.jackotod by their friends, 

















































si ur Nova Scotian has, I fear, hit upon his National Schoola‘at: Uphollad ‘was laid onthe general contractors. The heating onpemint 
“ty lost happy analogy by a fluke; for does he not P accom. | 288 been supplied by Mr, Grund: a = 
w that Angelo and Raffaelle were able both SOe8 6, Ene Siege ane maunneeae fittings are Ee ees heen & 5 mca 


modate 120 children, and will comprise a mixed channel ti ions were .exaouted tp: Aim. Cox, 


school for boys and girls, with a Jarge class- of Southam 
, i : So! pton-row ; and the stained windows 
room attached; an infants’ school-room; with by Mr. Jackson, H ith. oe 


cloak-room, lavatory, and entrance-porch for the Chattisham Ba 
. .—A new Wesleyan 1 was 
girls and infants, and a separate opened at Chatlishem on the Lat} eee will 


cap- 
lavatory, and entrance-porch for the boys. 
style will be Gothic, and the material local | *°¢mmodate about 200 persons, . The 


pomesteenr see with shoddies, and relieved ; The 
with red stone bands and dressings. Large play- architects were 
ge s amith Police Court, Ri grounds, with the necessary outbuildings, will mee canere® Eade, Ipawich. . ... 
tN the ieee geen ican ary Sane be provided. The cost will be about 3,0001, Mr. FE ln A new ional chapel at 
4 yereag | “3 i = ca ot > ot Peter Balmer is the architect, and Mr. Temple- | s.0°° oni oe pas was opened on the 19th ult. 
oom i: oom Sh tf Up wte li Mats oles ot sb apc 
managing clerk to Mr. Knightley, district sur. Kockley.—A new Wesleyan chapel at Rockley, 
or of Hammersmith, by beating him about near Retford, was opened on the 8th ult,, The 
structure has been designed and erected by Mr. 


° the head with a mallet. Jt was alleged that the 
er was annoyed atthe action taken by soeeetiline Wilson, East Markham, at a cost cf 
about 3001. sew. 


the district surveyor and his clerk with respect xb nha 
Greig.— A now Primitive Methodist chape] was 


to zome. wooden buildings belonging to the 

eisoner, opened at Greig, near Grosmont, on the 10th 

Mr. Charles W. Chapman, a surgeon, of Gold- alt, Mr. I’. Davies, of Hereford, is the archi- 

_hawk-road, proved that the injared man would tect, and Mr. J, Price was the general i 

“Snot be able tc attend for another week. lar Halifaw.—The foundation-stone ofa Methodist 

Mr. Waring hoped the magistrate would grant roof are visible, and form moulded panels at the | New Connexion Chapel in Queen’s-road, Halifax, 

‘ sides, with pendants at the intersections; the | was laid on the 2nd ult, yo William Hills, of 

Mr. Kisch, who prosecuted, objected, and read | centre of the cbiling is arched, and forms a raised Leeds, is the architect, and the various works ré- 

an anonymous letter which Mr. Knightley had | Yult the full length of the chapel, The wood. | quired in the erection of the structure have been 

received through the post, telling him to be| Work is of red and yellow ping, stained and | i¢¢ to the following firms, viz. i—Mason’s and 
careful, as he would be a corpse, and that be|Varnished. The heating is by Grundy’s hot-air | excavating work, Mr. Henry Jenkinson; joiner’a . 

ht to be poleaxed and dipped in tar. Hoe |®Ppparatus. The building is built of stone which | work, Mr. Anthony Sutcliffe; plumbing. work, 

. Kisch) believed it was in the prisoner’s|bas been brought from Messrs. Whitaker’s | Megers, Akroyd & Mills; ‘a. work, Messrs. 


to design and execute frescoes, and yet that they 
were not, on this account, in the least incapaci- 
tated from designing architectural works which, 
by far, eclipse the best attempts of the present 
day ? : BnristieE. 






























ASSAULT ON A DISTRICT SURVEYOR’S 
vec olka * OLERK. 

























DISSENTING CHUROH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Otley.—A new Wesleyan Chapel in Borough- 
gate, Otley, wad Opened on the 13th ult. The 

nilding, which will seat 1,000 persons, is in the 
Italian style,and has been erected from a design 
by Mr. E, Taylor, architect, York, The gallery 
extends on all sides around the pulpit, and is 
semicircular at the ends. Tho tie-beams of the 











































handwriting. quarries at Horsforth. ‘The contractors for the} Wm. Pycock & Son, Leeds Pika Bt 
Mr. Ingham said it was a most serious assault, | Works are :—For the brick and stonework, Messrs. | John Pack, Leeds ; and pain ‘a re 
and he should refuse ball hes gpd . lo ge ec pd ithe Joseph Dell. PRE tee 
. ded for eight | Work, Mr. Henry Oreasér, o' ¢; for i nit ’ 
th priconer was then remanded for eig se A oak ® reaser, , Otley ; for'the Little Horton.—A new 













SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS, 
Grimsby. —At a meeting of the Grimsby School 
Board, on the 28th ult., ten tenders for the 
erection of the new school were opened, but all 


lambing, glizing, and gasfitting, Mosars. Suttle chanel ee 
k Waddington, 3 for the painter's work, pee is ag by 32ft., with a 
Mr. E. Bennett, 3 for the smith's work, | 46 ft, by 18 ft. It is seated with 
Mesers. Exley & Son, 3 and for the slater’s | of red stained and ¢ 
work, Mr. Joseph rnton, Eccleshill. The cost 
YY ae building, sive of the site, is about 


"Middlesbrough Trinity Presbyterian Church, 
Middlesbrough, was opened on the 13th ult, 
The new church con! of a are and aiaion, 

‘apse being separate 
-moulded arch in Caen 


























3 "Ipswich.—The memorial-stone of a new Baptist 
. Poon os Ipswich was laid by: 
on 2Qist ult. The new building, which will 
replace the old Burlington Chapel, will occupy # 
» gite fronting the London-road, and will cost about 
Pan oo ane raged be provided being 


a persons. Mr. Brightwen Binyon is the 
Sodlinatn ue woatemnbots being Messrs. H. & 
 Kilmuir Baster—The foundation-stone of a 
new Free Charch in the parish of Kilmuir Easter, 
Inverness, was laid on the 27th ult. The old 
‘church, which had become unsafe, has been 
pulled down. Messrs. Munro, Alnoss, are con- 
tractors for the mason work. 

Banf.—Messrs, Ellis & Wilson, architects, 
Aberdeen, have submitted plans for the enlarge- 
ment of the Free Church, Banff; 108 additional 
wae apt to be provided, at a cost of 1,2001. 

8) .—The first stone of a new Wesleyan 
Chapel at Sketty was laid on the 21st ult. by 
Mr. H. H. Vivian, M.P. The style of the chapel 
will be Gothic, the architect being Mr. Joseph 
Potton, of Swansea, and the builder, Mr. J. 
Gwyn, Sketty. 

Bromley.—'The foundation-stone of a new 
Wesleyan Chapel was laid at Bromley (Kent), on 
the 19th ult, The style is Early English, nnd 
the material used is Kentish rag, with facings of 
Bath stone. The architect is Mr. W. W. Pocock. 
The building is to be erected at a cost of 3,180!., 
by Mr. W. A. Grabb, of Bromley, and will 
accommodate 609 persons. 

Worksop. — The foundation.stone of a new 
Congregational Church and Schools has been laid 
at Worksop. The building is in the Early Gothic 
style, the church being divided into a nave and 
aisles by stone columns and arches. The cost 
will be about 3,0001. The architect is Mr. Tait, 
of Leicester, and the contractors Messrs. Redfern 
& Son, of Worksop. 

Great Malvern.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Congregational Church at Great Malvern has 
been laid. It is planned to seat 500 persons, 
and is in the Middle Pointed style of architec- 
tute. The cost will be 4,5001. The architect is 
Mr. Tait, of Leicester, and the builder Mr. 
Meredith, of Gloucester. 














































































‘ROMAN CATHOLIO CHURCH BUILDING 
NEWS. 


West Cornforth—A new Roman Catholic 
‘Church, dedicated to St. Patrick, was opened on 
the 18ch ult., at West Cornforth, near Ferry-bill. 
The north feat or 7 on the high road, and, 

ht of 70 ft. from the ground, is 

stone cross on the apex of the bell. 
turret. A porch or narthex, near the width of 
the edifice, occepies the lower ion of the 
; ivided from the church a 

ft. high, is the large apsidal 

ining are the sacristy and 
priests, The walle of the 
| the height of 5 ft., and the 
seats consist of open benches of pitch pine. The 
q of the church is 100 ft, by 36 ft. wide. 
Gothic. 



















































































carried out from designs by Mr. Gilbert Robert 
Blount, of London; the clerk of the works being 
Mr. J. T. Carew. The builders were Messrs. 
Patching & Webber, of Portland.street, the con- 
tract sum amounting to about 2,0001., the fit. 
em ars gg an expenditure of some 5001. in 


. 







ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


Ar the ordinary general meeting of this In- 
stitute, held on Monday evening last, at 9, Oon- 
duit-street, Sir G. G. Scott, president, in the 
chair, the decease of the following members was 
announced:—D. A. Cobbett and H. H. Vale 
SS and J. H. Stevens (Associate). Several 

ions of books, &o., for the library were an- 
nounced, and the following new mombers were 
elected :—Mr. Lloyd Taylor, of Melbourne, Aue. 
tralia, and Mr. William Pain, of 8, Whitehall, as 
Fellows; and Mr. BE, H. Horne, of 47, ola 
Broad.street, as Associate. 

The Secretary called attention to some speci- 
mens of Mexican onyx marble, which were 
exhibited. One peculiarity of the material was 
that, owing to its laminated stractare, it could 
be split into very thin slabs. Mr. MoVicar 
Anderson remarked that it was a very beautiful 
material, and one capable of being used for 
interior decoration with very great effect. Being 
a new-material, however, he could not speak as 
to its durability. 

Mr. Boulnois then proceeded to read a short 
description of the building p to be erected 
for the “ Exposition Universal” at Madrid, from 
designs furnished by M. Colibert, a pupil of 
M, Viollet-le-Dac. The building was specially 
designed with the view of ultimately coating the 
Spanish Government nothing for ita erection. 
The building consists on plan of a vast paval- 
lelogram, terminating at one in a hemicycle, 
and occupying an area of nearly 400,000 
superficial feet. The extent of the building 
could be increased indefinitely by prolonging 
the hemicycle. The interior consisted 
five parallel galleries of different dimensions, 
Bach of these parallel strips would be allotted 
to different countries, the same classes of objects 
exhibited by each country being brought together 
for comparison by a transverse arrangement. 
The materials of the building would be cast and 
wrought iron, roofed partly with glass, and partly 
with the light tiles of the country, Hach com- 
partment of the building would be insulated io 
its construction, one or more of sach compart. 
ments being suitable for railway stations, covered 
markets, rotundas, locomotive sheds, &c.,—build- 
ings which were at present very much wanted 
in Spaio. When the Exhibition terminated, these 
compartments would be taken down and sold, 
the parchase-money recouping the Government 
for the cost of erection. 

Mr. Edward Hall remarked that the arrange- 
ment proposed for the exhibits was not new ; it 
was substantially the same as that which had 
been tried in the Paris Exhibition of 1867, and 
which, in his opinion, was a icuous failure. 
Mr. Boulnois replied that method of 


arrange 

the building he 
merit was claimed; it was the method of build. 
.so that the structure might be entirely 
utilised for other purposes when the exhibition 
was concluded which was claimed as worthy of 


Me R, Popplewell Pallan then read a pay 

Bs al a 

“On Decoration of Basilicas and B, fos 
on 


the 
Charobes,” of which we give the 


which fol'owed,— 
of the British Mngeum, said 
Constantinople which 



















) pavements 
naseus. ‘T' 


attention, 























(which, be was sorry to aay, was very 
than @ cellar), there was a large 
taken up at Carthage and 

were ly of abont 

























centu 
though rude in drawing, yetas 
bination of colour they were not 





Mr. Cookerell said that the use 
ag a 
was not confined to the Hast; it 
in the col 


for perhaps 1,800 years. The stucco 
columns remained so perfect that 
colamns were 


of the Christien era in eo 1 
specimens 
anworthy of 
of wey 
decorative material in ancient t ; 


inal 


i 


little | 
collection ¢ 


remained in ruins until about thirty years ago — 
when a German artist got permission to put 
of the columns up again, after being thrown 


the joints were 


® pieced 
scarcely visible, and there was a fine polish on 


the surface. 


Mr. Phené Spiers suggested that probably the 


chief reason for employing stucco on the 
of Sicily was that the stone of the 


looali 
did not permit of fine mouldings being Powrace 


as in the temples of Greece. 


Sir Gilbert Scott said the same bas was t6 


be seen in Rome in the temple of 


Virilis, but it was doubtfal whether these were 


examples to be imitated. 


Mr. William White, F.S.A., in proposing o 


vote of thanks to Mr. Pallan for his paper, said 


that the principle of using positive colours, 
relieved by black and white, was a most val 

one to the colourist, and one that ought to be 
more generally followed than at present. Mr. 


of | Pullan had spoken disparagingly of red and 


brick for interior church walls, but auch 


rials, it should be remembered, afforded 


groundwork for 4 


a very 


fm this country, where there had been 80 
many disastrous failares with every description 


of plaster. 


Mr. Penrose, in seconding the vote of thanks, 


said he was 


glad to hear that it was the feeling 


of the last speaker that the brickwork so often 


geen in our churches should be intended 
a groundwork for d 


decorated 






On the subject of stucco, 


the ancient church of Little apliaboal. 
Mr. Crace having said a few words, 


Sir Gilbert in putting the motion, whick 
Scott, in putting 


was afterwards said he 


ecoration, although some 
it, he was afraid, never would be decorated, and 
seomed as if it was never intended to be 


only as 
of 


Mr. Boulnois described Mr, Pallan's charoh at) 
Baveno as being very successful in its treatment. 
he remembered a dis- 





























here were no farther responses to Mr. 
Luoas’s suggestion, but it was stated that efforts | bor 
would be made to get the remaining 5001. within 
the next few weeks, 





ANOTHER DIFFIOULTY AT HASTINGS, 


‘Tne qnestion of building a new town-hall at 
Hastings has not yet passed out of the stage of 
publio discnssion, The blundering of the past 
year has jast reached further development. A 
few days ago the town council received tenders 


se Pg raicgmen oe 


















costing 
as allowed by the council, the lowest tender for ; e 
that portion of the work is 4,4801., and increasing THE TIMBER TRADE. 
in amount up to 7,000l, The idea of putting] Tyr official returns from the Board of Trade 
sentences kan anv of thei of timber at the ne 
a i favour urchasing a ports of the United Kingdom during 
of ground in a more dligible position, anaae issued, 
ovcupied by the Gastle Hotel and its adjunote, 
The proposal having been received very warmly, 
at a recent public dinner a requisition was got 
up, and after obtaining a number of influential 
signatures, was presented to the mayor. His 
worehip immediately called a town meeting, 


Et; 













the death, a short time ago, of Mr. 
the founder of the Institution. Mr. 
as a most benevolent man, the found. 
netitution being only one of his many 
labours. The Institution had sus- 
her great loss by the death of Mr. 
for so many years had been the 
zealous secretary to the Lnstitation. 
logs which, for a time at any rate, 
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ib, Zor r highest level in the autamn of 1873. It is trae 
seemed to be well-nigh irreparable, and the| which was both largely and influentially | the imports of the following year rose still 
Institution could not be sufficiently gratefalto|attended. A motion im favour of the| higher, just as when a river its 
Mr. Thomas Stirling for the disin manner |Oastle Hotel site was met by an amend-|panks on a high spring tide ik omtonee 
in which he had as secretary pro tem.| ment, approving of the selection made by the) to deluge the land for some time i 
gince the death of Mr. Harris. Now that they|council. This was negatived by a majority of| has begun. The surplus and of the 
had elected a new secretary in the person of original motion was carried vious year, represented by an unusual number 
Major Brutton, they might soon hope to be going of floating cargoes deta 
on smoothly . It was greatly to be ro- bore down all when came 


that the workmen engaged in the build. 
trades did not devote their spare capital 
energy to the establishment and mainte- 
similar societies for themselves : their 


7 


gave way in all directions, pte nse a no 


stated that the lowest tender, taking building | many a bulwark and battress in the trade, which 


and foundation jointly, was 26,7801, There were 























had been iously believed capable of. 
are. wens be far more profitably invested | seven tenders cont in, but the figares have not wrconbenteirs yor yon was ro oan ae 
promoting strikes. been made known,—except to a chosen few,— | upon them. 4 DREAD 
The toast was received onthusiastically. because the build mittee have asked the ENGLAND. ; 
Mr. Charles Lucas next proposed “The Chair. i aan pam aan fae 
man and President,” alluding to himas “ Honest 
ay’ gael ama begga peal ——e—eEE 
to t. . Lucas ve 
alluded to the dooeaso of Mr. Oozeus ead Mr,| _ A BIG THING IN TRADE.BOOKS. 
Harris, and expressed his sense of Mr, Stirling’s| Sxcunnty packed in a deal box, comes to us 


services to the Institution, He considered, 
, that the Institution was very inude- 
‘ y ape supported. Considering the vastness of 
‘ ialageites sanmieted. with building, a single 
firm sometimes employing as many as 10,000 
men, it was not creditable that they should have, 
lection after election, to send away two or three | i 
Tie chtraon 1 having replied, Mr. Dines 
gz ¥ pros 
posed “The Vico- Presidents and Trustees,” 


from the other side of the wide Atlantic, certainly | t4verres! 
the most extravagant trade-book we have ever 
seen, It is issued by Messrs. Mallory, Wheeler, 
& Oo., of New Haven, Connecticut, and illustrates 
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el Sg 33.074 14,315, 
Punace”"|scns| swrser} 90980 
Ozens*| nam! carri'! | come 
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A; W. Mulli 


eM, Hisoocks, Wands. 
TL. Inch, Oroya 


on; 0, MeOallam, 


ng, Manchester. This 





the 9th inst., 
, Inch, and McC 






are 
nent offices. The 











Board being in a 

by a private Bill, if i 
to give notice of ove. 
to introduce a private 

















ical | Philip bas arra 
lato 
























the builder was laying iof 


concrete over the entire area, wi 
injary to the health of the 


: 8 Atthe same time he 
gonghy the opposite 
the Metropolitan Board, directing 


‘written to 

ir attention to the fact that fine aiftings of 
yuse refuse were being mixed with the mortar 
nployed in the construction of buildings in this 
< ‘and he had rooeived a reply to the effect 
tho Board were desirous of preventing the 
continuance of this objectionable practice. 
“Phe Rivers Pollution Commission.—The 
commissioners 4 in 1868 to inquire into 

’ the best meavs of 


ting the pollution of 

rivers, having concluded their labours, have now 

published their sixth and final report. The first 
explains the mode of 

the commissioners h followed in the chemical 

of the various samples of water, and 

The second part relates to the classifi- 

composition of drinking- 


Mr. J. B, Philip's ob 


-y 


relief for the reredos 
Halifax, 


to his ability as a scul 





side of the way. 










bury’s recent appeal on 
has already borne fruit. 








afew days since, 
in 
1840. It was contended 
was no penalty attached 


























inv which 
examination wes 
the meaning of the terms uaed in the analytical erates 
recently instructed by 
Danfermli 
| ascertaining the 
for the town. They 
in which they express 








to the metropolis, to a large 
towns, and villages, and raral 

n, and to the residences 
his Royal Highness the 

















of Glendevon. 


Craiglaacar they propos 


estimated at 42,6501. 
Industrial 












the Chelsea 


is one contain! 







‘London Railway, 





members of the Stuart 


feduced to four by the Board at ite 
oa Srossrs. Conquest, 


Offices.—Sir Andrew Fair- 
of the Leeds School 
had an interview with Sir F. R. 

to the Education ey 

of ascertaining how far Government 
to assist in carryin 
the powers which the Leeds and other 
anxious to have in 


secretary 
would not wish to stand in the way of the Leeds 
ition to move in the matter 
t should be thought advisable 
The Board 
Bill in the coming session. 


The Studio of the late J. 
We have pleasure in mentioning 
nged to carry 
buaband, Mr. John Birnie Philip, under the 
management of Signor Facigna, for many years 


and a classical figure, 
ptor, and to complete the 
commissions left unfinished by the late Mr. J. 
Birnie Philip at the timo of his death, 

sions Lord Shaftes- 


summoned before the Huddersfield magistrates, 
for not having built. a chimney 
oe with the 6th section 


a forfeiture ; and further thatthe public 
had been overridden by the Looal Act. 
ever, the builder was formally convicted, but a 
d for the Supreme QGonrt, 
Dunfermline Water Supply.— Messrs. J. 
& A. Leslie, civil engineers, 


ne to make surveys 
best source of water supply 
have now submitted a report 
their decided opinion that 


the only adequate source 0} 
To obtain @ 
million gallons per day 


a reservoir in Glenquey, 
21,000,000 cubic feet of water, The cost 


Dwellings.—It is stated that tho 
Government have agree 


Industrial Dwellings Co a site 
adjoining Barracks, an Breton 
Among other sites recently 


lund, between Upper-street 
Is! which has been 


pany to supply a want 










fallam. 


Board, re- 
Sandford, 


ment, with 











go Bill for 


providing perma- 
said their lordships 


has resolved 


Birnie Phili, 
that Mra. J. B. 
on the studio of her 


assistant eller, Sir 







Fire-Escape 
ordered by the Brighton Town Coungil to bo 
erected in West Hill-road; and begun in M 
last, is now completed and fit for occupation, | 
is in the Italian style, and will be heated # 
new process, viz., that of heat generated 
and conveyed through ome the 
Mr. Philip C. Lockwood, Borough 
under whose supervision the building 
erected, : 


of Lightoliffe Ohurch, 
have testified as 


J 


ae 


has 
behalf of climbing boys F 
A master builder was 


i 


Kew Gardens.—A short time 
tion, headed 0 See Henry Peek 
influential gent! , waited 
of the Act of | Commissioner of Woods and Forests 
for defendantthat there | him to sanction a new entrance to 
to the offence, but only | dens by a path across the 

Acts Lords of the Treasury have 
How. | letter to the Richmond Select 
must decline to sanction the 
path across any part of the Old Deer 


Tho Iron and Steel Institate.—It 
that a supplementary meeting of the 
Steel Institute will shortly be held in’ 
dispose of the papers left over from the Man- | 
chester meeting in September. The m ; 
will be held in the rooms of 2 t 
Civil Engineora, Great George- pe? 
will be an adjourned on several 
ra, including that by Mr. Snellus, r 
iredlay and other Refracto 
Several modifications in the rules will be 


sidered. 
The Chapel.—The 


Albert Memorial e 
Commissioner of Works notifies that al the 
neen the public a , on 


L 
ii 


§ 


of Edinburgh, were 
own Coancil of 
with the view of 


tho 


i 


f supply is the district | 
supply of one 
from Glendevon to 
at present to construct | 
capable of cog 


4 


ec 
mission of the and 
after December lst, be admitted the , 
fe Memorial Chapel, Logon go & 


wook,—Wednosdays, T 
° : os pict ot ated ta Admission wilt 
ing more an acre 0 b: on) : wi ‘ 
and Liverpool-road, ba by tioket only, Limited in Poe clase of tes 
purchased from the | works at Windsor Castle. : Es ieee 


and willenable the com-| gg New Bridge in 
greatly felt im that) ooytracts for the new 





i to lease the I 


ired by this 








‘15th monument to Robert I 


Al 
family who are buried in | M‘Kay, 


has been stated that the 





Depervestabiiane bovephed 0 
mee. sroepted the tender 
Baissea) the th maar es Depot, Pimlico, 













G.¥. 

‘We are compulled to decline pointing out books and giviny 
inte of facts, Lst of tenders, &c, must be 

Oy Woe untee aed OME TON Giarsebadien toot Seonontly’ ier 


Nore,—The responal! Fry 7 Sng and papers read at 
pablie itn to 





earn Thas nirtvccrac 
HE THEORY of STRAINS in GIRDERS 
ae saan 


Situations | Sttnations BR 
by ‘Hy BINDON 2 BIONFY, itt Bad 


8}d. per hour for efficient workmen. 
Now Bank at Watton.—New bank pre. | « 












CHARGE FOR 
ANTED” ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Bix les (about fitty words) or under ., 
Kach additional line (about ten words) .. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


“THE BUILDER" te lied direct from the Office, to residents 
fn an — ee ee ngdous at the rrte of 1%, per annum, 
in Advance. 





Norwich, being the architect. 
Competition. The plans of Mr. R, G. 
architect, of Menai Bridge, have been 
in a limited competition, for a new 


Welsh Presbyterian Chapel at Seacombe, near | 4,Zsiirmny sempsscceptad foramonnte under Os, Any mre mice 
Birkenhead. King-stroot, Covent-garden, W.0. to DOUG! AS POURDRINT ER, 


Mr, Bcwards's Publications on the 
UR Tees Price 
QMoicy CHIMNEYS. Price 3s. 61. 
ON,,the USE. of FULL in COOKING, 
Goan,” OBSERVATIONS on || FIRE- 
panics “VIRE-PLACES. — A Short 


Account of certain Suggestions for Feel oe 
reotually Wi partinents submitted AROS 
iS Sc eee 



























d ‘Sutin states rede Tey tes eejhonien - Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
Mrs. Kemble, the Abbey Oburch is to be provided | @¢¢k's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. 
with a suitable stone reredos, Sir Gilbert Scott | 0” THURSDAY. 
has been consulted, and is preparing the design.| The Publisher cannot be responsible for Tustt. 


Loan Exhibition of Scientific Appara- MONTALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise- 


ments, and strongly recommende that Cortrs Meow on: LONGMANS, GRBEN & 00, Paternditatirow. 
rouay mw pili ag apg . ony) = = ONLY should be sent, 


bition _ 6 NOTIOR.— Ail conus ications Thab pabltebet, Besoud Batsion, Reviead. Haan loth, bast, (pilin 

ih exhiiicn te ne held atthe Bouth Ken. | | 6 Meroe, uhowiplions fur shocks be rue TIMEKR IMPORTERS, TIMBER 

The Worshipfal Company of Carpenters addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” Pipes AANCHANTS, sud BUILDERS STANDARD GUIDE: 
have yoted the sum mpetone brah guineas for No. 46, Catherine-strest, Covent Garden. All other 


Retailer and Butider. 
the promotion of technical. education in the Communications should be addressed to the “ Reerything te pasa es Ea eed al Ah the as RS lon 10 
Artisans’ Institute, Castle.street, St. Martin’s- 
lane, 





















“ Editor,” and nor to the “ Publisher.” meio bear ae Te Btatlonder! maarenn 


‘stthuas ‘HE BEST BJOKS on CEMENTS, 


Bath. Stone quality. 
BANDELL, SAUNDE' 8, & CO, (Limited), tiathy HeDeAvulo CHMetTh. an reserves on 
uarrymen and Svone Merchants, pero pomp 
List Se Prices at the Quarries and Depdte; Ga Simoni alae Gorn ct Hengloner res ‘ew “ 
ee ee ee GiLLMORE.— reioribst, 3 1 TREAT ty 
BETON, and other Artificisl 
Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr.] Sinai Male Ovo oer vers, Brevet oH 
Patent Selenitic Cement, with double the | AUSTIN.—A A’ PRAOTIOAL * aghast on 
asual sand, is much stronger than mortar, | jffanche ities a Gamat PDs. pany gryteee 
Plastering ’ finighed in much lese time at cost, | Authori from the Practical 
Excellent’ substitute for Portland cement for 
Concrete at less than half its price.—214, Mill. 
bank-street, S.W, [Apvr.} 
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TENDERS 


“For the erection of stops, C Church-street, Liverpool, for 
Mr. Alderman Bernard Hull, Mr, Cornelius 8 erlock, 
urchitect. Quantities by Mr. W. J. Wood :— 

Tomkinson & Sons. +. £30, 














ccococcs 
ccoceso 


— 


Haigh & Ge. (aabepicd) < 

For the erection of shop, show-rooms, and residence, 
* Ridge & Kingsland (accepted), 

«For siterstions at Copped. Hall wear Totteidge, Mr. 









Asphalte. 
Metallic Lava and 
Beyssel, i ga 











Gextus ern rete Quantities by Mr, W, Asp 
+ Greenwood & Son 44 M BTODA T & OO 
Morter 9 0 haba. carey TApwe] LONDON and SOUTHWARK ia and 
0° Chairman, HENRY Letren Pney 
For finishing a shop in Hackney, for Mr, J. R, Palmer. Sie Dmee Te. 
ees alt, architects ;— i 
ram & Co, 00 

08 : 





Fot the-conversioo of a block of warchonses in Com- 
‘mercial-strect, Spitalfields, into » temporary hospital for Notice to. 
the 2 nepal of the ‘Metropolitan Free tospital,| HERBERT & CO, Patent Office, 67, Strand, 


pity akcads London. British and Foreign Patents obtained ATIONAL ng) ID 
Me eldris Co, (acnpted) at Fixed and Moderate Charges. Searches made. | 4 pHs 9 5 jay ge : 
For alterations aod repairs wt the Freemasons’ Arms | Sales and Licences Handbook and a 5 awa a eke Mil sire 


aera Deg eee m3 Tovey Fassingvon, information grat Apyr.] 



















I. LL. BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
‘IMPROVED HOT - WATER 
APPARATUS, 





































eae eS Y Mr, Vignoles tly related, ag 9 curious 
Phe Late Mr. Charles B. Vignoles. rs Ste oeaesagrnit or bh ve 


issi arrangements 
early age acommission in the army as @) nating a aie dala tees 
liament.” - 


Phe early appreciation by Mr. Vignoles of the 
remarkably 


that 

HE death of this | provision; and that his commission was probably 
eminent gentle-|o¢ earlier date than that of any other British 

man has severed | officer living. 
one of the few) Mr. Vignoles joining the Duke of Kent’s own 
remaining links | pegiment, was engaged for a short period on 
which united the | aotive service in the Peninsular War and in 
present genera-| France before the conclusion of our wars with 
tion of civil on-|tho first Napoleon. He displayed, even at 
gineers with that| this early age, the ability and energy by 
which, some fifty | which he became subsequently so much distin- 
years since, Ob-| guished. Leaving the army after the close 
tained for Hng-|of the war in 1815, he visited the United 
Jand the hononr| tates, and made topographical surveys of 
of the first inven-| portions of Florida and South Carolina; and 
tion and intro-| subsequently surveyed for the English Govern. 
duction of the| mont a considerable portion of the Isle of Man, 
railway systems His railway career commenced in 1825, when he 
Mr, Vignoles| was engaged on the survey of the then projected 
was prominent | Liverpool and Manchester Railway, and the 
amongst this early band of engineers, of which | following extract from his presidential address 
‘and Robert Stephenson were the chiefs, | to tho Institution of Civil Engineers in 1870 
and which comprised, besides bis ‘own, the contains some interesting reminiscences of that 

honoured namesof Branel, Locke, Bidder, Hawk- | period :— 

shaw,®and others of high repute in “railway| “Tt happened,” says Mr. Vignoles, “ that I 
history. We feel assured, therofore, that the | had returned, some two years previously, from 
following brief memoir will bo perused with no| occupations on the Continent and in North 
ordinary interest. America, both civil and military, all connected 
Mr. Vignoles was born in 1792, and had, with engineering, oceasioning repeated absences 
accordingly, attained the age of cighty-three at |from this country. Having watched the few 
* is death, on the 17th instant. The family of | railways then made or making, I was fortunate 
Mr. Vignoles is of very ancient origin, from Lan-|in being selected by Messrs. Rennie to take 
guedoo, and their founder, Ationne des Vignolles, charge of the new surveys, which the Liverpool 
proved four generations of “noblesse," when his | committee immediately ordered under the direo. 
titles were granted, in the old French chronicles, tion of those eminent engineers. But the oppo- 
in the fourteenth or fifteenth century. The | sition of canal owners and land proprietors had 
‘senior branch, the De Vignolls, of Prades, em. | become redoubled; and it was in the course of 
braced the Protestant faith, and emigrated, some | carrying out this duty that I was brought into 
to Holland, and afterwards to Ireland, and settled | contact with the celebrated Mr. Bradshaw, the 
at Portarlington, and many appear serving in devoted trustee under the remarkable will of that 
the English army as officers. His futher, ») Duke of Bridgwater who employed Brindley to 
young captain in the 43rd regiment of Infantry, | make his canals, and had charged Mr, Bradshaw, 
qnarried Camilla Hutton, danghter of Dr. Hutton, | for the benefit of his future heirs, with the sole 
the Professor of Mathomatics at Woolwich, and | and absolute control of them, andvof his large 
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century. 

I was brought up before Mr. Bradshaw, at 
Worsley Hall, on a pretended chargo of night 
poaching and trespassing; for I was often 
obliged to make surveys and take levels by 
moonlight and torchlight, 80 strict was the watch 
by day, by order of many landowners, to 

engineers from 






1,000 shares in the Liverpool and Manchester 


toh bye 


Td 8 gore 
eneeennememenneetee 
en eneeneee) ua iH 






Railway Company, with the privilege of nomi- 


three of tho 


directors, 


com g locomotive engine-builders. Ofcourse 
speeches were made and healths drunk, and we 


toasted each other and everybody, except the 
waiters. Will you excuse me if I read froma 
newspaper report of our feast (in the Liverpool 
Albion of the 12th of October, 1829), two short 
predictions of mine about railways ? Thad bad 
tho hononr assigned to me of returning thanks 
for the toast of ‘The President and Institution 


of Civil Engineers,’ 
Institution, returned 


Royal Engincers.’” 
evening, having had 


and what I said is thus 


reported :—‘ Mr. Vignoles, as a member of the 


thanks for Mr. Telford, to 


. es 
Master-General of the Ordnance and Corps of 


And a little later in, the 
to propose “ The Health of 


the Three Judges of the Locomotive Competi- 


iy es * “= 
wl a LS eS PS 
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tee Bo 


fie 


cn th ee 


Frankfort and Wiesbaden Railway; 
Teresbol Railway; and the Bilboa and that very 
Tudela Railway in Spain, the latter being over which it dazzled and delighted,— 
upon which, many years before, it affords less opportunity for touching on matters 
commenced his’ military life during | of artistic interest, or which ly concern & 
paigns in the Peninsula. He | journal mainly artistic in ite than the 


er works of M. Lacroix, w we noticed, 
pgineers in 1827, nine years after its establis 


.|Tbe arts and constructions of the Middle Ages, 
sneal, sad © yeas Pefore Mis inocepertion andhe|the art of the Renaissance, are excellent in 
became its president in 1870.' He was a fellow 

of the Royal Society and a fellow of the U 


themselves, and present abundant scope for 
illustration with the pencil as well as the 

Astronomical Society, and he is honourably 

recorded for usefal services to the latter Associa- 


pen; the art of the eighteenth century is of far 
inferior value per se, and, moreover, is much less 
tion. 
Mr. Vignoles was a man of unwearied energy, 


ardent temperament, and great constitutional 
power, His work was ever performed with 
remarkable conscientionsness and care, and his 
minute attention to laying out railways on the 
most advantageous ground available, and #0 
economising the funds entrusted to his disposal, 
was remarkable from the commencement of his 
career. He first adopted, with this object, the 
system of marking the levels of the ground in 
figures on his railway plans (as is done, for 
instanoe, on the Ordnance maps of London), thus 
obtaining in effect the advantage of possessing 
a model of the ground in the office, He 
was tho inventor of the flat-bottomed rail, 
which is known throughout the world by his 
name, and is coming every year into more ex- 
tended use. He was, as already stated, remark- 
ably farsighted in matters connected with his 




















































take to reasoning, there 
thing.” If Voltaire could use 
in the eighteenth, century, there 
excuse for the English bs tees w 
in the inning of the nineteenth 
who could hardly be expected to see 
in their day than a Voltaire in his, Apparently — 
rather in contradiction to this last plea 
the . 



















what art there was being more a matter of 
ornament and luxury than of serious interest to 
the society of the period, The incongruity and 
false taste of the time in regard to art aro well 
enough symbolised in the “cartouche frontis- 
piece, after Meissonvier,” a carious instance how certainly with more insight, we 
the very force of bad taste can be combined with wit remarking, in another quotation, —" l 
real cleverness and sparkle of design. But the | not lost so long as the people are in a condition 
decorative art at least of the Son, can hardly |to see that they have a mind. But the worst 
interest even in an illustrative sense; it is the | may be looked for when they are like a 
result mostly of merely mechanioal tricks of | herd of oxen, for sooner or oe goad 
design, accepted as the correct thing by the | you with their horns.” Nothing could be more 
society of the day without criticism or ques. | comprehensive,—the whole French Revolution 
tioning; and has none of that vital interest of | in a nutehell, : 
style and feeling which attaches often to even| The chapters on the army and navy contain a 
the amallest bit of Medimval workmanship or | great variety of information, and aro largely 
profession. He strongly advocated economy of of Renaissance draughtsmanship. In another | illustrated ; among the naval illastrations is one 
conatrndtion; and even in the early days of rail. | Way, however, the author has pressed the pio-|of the poop of the Invincible, a seventy-four, 
ways, when the most eminent engineers believed torial art of the period into his service to some | which was by the English in the Revo- 
generally in the necessity of easy gradients and | purpose ; illustrating costumes and social | lution war, and which, we are informed in guote, 
flat curves, he constantly maintained, as well in | manners and character to a great extent by | they admired so much as to construct t six. 
his practice as ia discourse, the advisability of engravings from scenes and figures by the | new veaselson the same model. This, we ) 
economising construction by the adoption of leading painters of the epoch, who, if not a very | say, “ wants confirmation.” The illustration, 
more severe curves and gradients, and of over- imaginative or elevated school of artists, painted | which is intended merely to give a notion of the 
their resistance to traction by increasing | faithfally and with no little insight and spirit | sumptuous decoration of the poop, sus 
the powers of the locomotive, as the true prin- the life which they saw around them, and | the dry sarcasm in an old naval dictionary of the, 
ciple of railway construction. He died full of | smong whose ranks are included one or two| war time, where, under the agen, Lau ik... 
yoars and honours, and is universally regretted | ames at least of men of unquestionable | was ingenuously confessed that the French # ip... 
by his profession and by all who knew him, genius, builders had much surpassed the English in the 
Mr. Vignoles has loft a widow, now very| We open at the commencement of tho | decoration of this portion of the vessel, which 
seriously ill, one daughter (Mrs. Croudace), and eighteenth century on a period in which gaiety | was only to be expected, as it was the part 
three sons,—Mr, Hutton Vignoles, Mr. Henry | aod splendour were matters of outer form ratber|of their ships which was most prominently 
Vignoles, just now returned from Bosnia, and than of reality; when in the latter years of| exhibited to the enemy. However, we must 
the Rey. Olinthus Vignoles. His eldeat grand- Louis le Grand king and kingdom alike had lost| pass over this and several other chapters, and _ 
son, and pupil, Charles Hatton Crondace, is now much of their prestige, and the tone of the | say word abont the “aspect of Paris.” In 1720. 
Executive Engineer on ‘the State Railways in | Court was all the more y in reality for the | it wasstill the noisy, dirty, populous town which _ 
Rajpootava, at Ajmere. perpetual effort to off ennui by jéles and | Boilean had described sixty years before, in his 
’ splendours which had lost their zest. The old satire “Les Embarras de Paris.” The qeeesnl 
éclatand animation was ed ander LovisXV., | aspect of the people and character of its in! i 
and two records of the enjoyment of the period | tants had not changed for more than a century; 
are given us; one in the engraving of the repre- and though Louis XIV, made some important — 
sentation of Voltaire’s comedy-ballad, “The | public places, he did little to alter the character 
Princesse of Navarre,” in the riding-school at} the city normally. It was co remark. 
Vereailles,—the room decorated with the lavish | able in that day for the height of its houses, — 
and gaudy splendour of the , and the| ranning up to six or scven stories, and inh 
majority of the Court audience sitting sideways | in flats in the manner which is still exter 
to the stoge facing each other, 80 as to leave aj adhered to. The Paris, of this period, 
centre space for the. uninterrupted view of the | must have been in the character of its 
king and queen ; the other the card inviting. to a | rather akin to the older parts of Edin 
Pe Bal-paré” at Versailles on the a aeeniten on as rs annie ~— <r 
A e marriage of the Dauphin. curious to|tion. But a 
France from a social rather than a political | look at thie fas simile of ball-card, the only | the century it was 
stand-point. His former histories of the Life of | relic of the festivity of “Le i, 24 Février, | undergoing a change, and was 
the Renaiseance and of the Middle-Age periods | 1745,” with ite daintily-devised border of knops) off its Medisval o 
having met with acceptance, the objeot of the | and scrolls,Capids and fiddles, in the manner we | lend itself to the modi 
present volume on the eighteonth century is, as | know go well. A very pretty chromo-lith-graph | altered customs of its inbabitan 
pointed out in the preface, to complete t! (p. 76) gives the precise sation in Paris seems to have 




























































































































































THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
IN FRANCE, 


A rw months since we noticed at some 
length* the comprehensive sum by M. 
Lacroix of the religions and military life of the 
Middle Res aw reproducing some of the illustra- 
tions which seemed to be of special interest or 
cariosity. We have now before us, in a large 
and handsome volume, the same author's last 
contributiont to the series of works which he is 
carrying out in elucidation of the history of 









































































ture of Frenob society from ite pe cor ntheg in the time of Louis XVI, much at this time, to such an extent 
of the monarchy, down to the date of 1789, which | geen “ in the round,” 3 apprehended the depopulation 
ushered in a new order of things. Without fol-|jn the corner o! “Knock at all the je from 


lowing a strict chronol order, which might lo “e! 
have given rise to difficulties in oom and vein Sasetele On 
om! general facts of history and incidents of] and its Cupids kicking about with more gilt and every idiom, I ) 
* Seo p, 161, ante. garlands in ceiling of clouds, there is @ unity | not find more than three 
‘Bighteenth Centary ite Tostitation: Customs, of ae orig the whole fs aaah oy igus, 
. Franco, . By Laoro ; as an a r. 
‘Ourstor oo \'Titbenry “Of the Arsene, Raris.tguef life auch an neil atyle Soecumen 
el ‘Watteau, ¥: Rigaud, | most natural, if one speak in paradox. 
&o, Loudon; Obapman & Hall, ‘As a siguifoant sotoft to this pretty and finical w 
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the Gutter after a Thunderstorm,” —a 
feathered young lady getting carried 


by 


streets mus' 

of drainage, to judge from the descriptions of 
the number and intensity of the street.cries of 
paar piece nuisances. which, though more 
, could hardly have been more uncouth, 
nomeaning, and discordant than those which are 
still to be in many parts of our own capital, 
which seems toadmit and even cherish nuisances 
that no third-rate country-town would tolerate. 
The Paria cries are presented or symbolised to 
least, by the author, in the number 
of curious aud characteristic representations he 
has collected, occupying several pages, of the 
different types of street tradespeople of the 
|. The only bit of decoration from the 
‘aris streets of the period is a hotel lamp in 
“ornamental wrought-iron,” where the lamp is 
= from the end of a curling, cabbagy- 
ig scroll, which seems too flabby even to 
bear its own weight; the detail is significant 
of the taste of the time in such species 

of workmanship. 
‘The chapter on ‘ Féte.days and Amusements” 
includes some spirited illustrations of popular 
vities, among others a representation, a little 
bordering on caricature, but spirited enough, of 
the gay crowd inthe Palais-Royal Gardens, when it 
was the favourite and fashionable lounge before 
ong the spectacular inventions of 
the day are Sgured two masquerade state chariots, 
the “chariot of Mars,” and the “chariot of 
Hymen,” which seem almost too extrav t in 
design and construction to be true. The intense 
rest excited by the invention and 
trials of balloons, towards the close of the cen- 
tury, is worth noticing. It was believed that a 
of travelling had been discovered, and 


new way 
crowds came to see Mon! 
started, and indulged the greates! 
t. It is somewhat curious, 
scarcely 
in rendering these air-ships 
on “The Kitchen 


our eyes Mat 


ere 
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th, som: 
dered marble, ground- 

ether off beautifully coloured. 
Richard, who celebrated of these 
‘ewes, executed their work with wonderful a 
half'an hour euliced them for the produsser nee 
charming designs, which, how , wore 0 fragile 
Poa ne i dibp of water would epoil them.” 

At what Mansion House dinner, 
hall, shall we see these artistic ravishmen' 
the dinner-table revived ? 

Some remarks in regard 
chapters on the theatres and 
the period we must defer. 


—— 


THE USE OF THE SUPERNATURAL IN 
ART. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCTATION. 


Ar the ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
Association, held on the 20th inst., at Conduit. irartists. What is of vital moment 
street, Mr. John 8. Quilter, president, in the | to the lovers of art is this: that superstition and 
chair, the following new members were elected, | art cannot exist together. Hither art must become 
viz. :—Mossrs. John Adams, Russell B. Scholefield, | eo debased that there shall bo no glory in it for 
Albert Cowley, ©. Howard Marryatt, John | the artist to inherit, or the people must become 
Norton, J. Reginald Naylar, A. Emherst Chan-| so bratish that they cannot a work of © 
cellor, Gustave D, Edmund Griineberg, and W.| genius, Where is the image of the great. 

J.H. Leverton. Sixteon nominations for member- Diana with the ten breasts, for which Demetrius 
ship were read. Mr, E. G, Hayes, one of the | made silver shrines ? Sach statues as these are 
honorary secretaries, read the reports of the|those which men worship, In conclusion, Mr. 
jndgos on the drawings submitted in competition Bayliss gave a resumé of the whole subject of his 
for the prizes offered by or throngh the Associa- | paper, in which he said : Art, which will touch 
tion. It is not necessary to devote any space to | all things, must lay its hands on Christ too, and 
these reports, seeing that they are only of| nail Him to the cross once more, even gh | 
interest to the competitors themselves, and that iteelf should die in the act. For art is a living © 
the names of the successfal competitors were thing, and can suffer and die, and see corruption, - 
published in our report of the opening conver-|in its miraculous virgins and black Christe as 
sazione of the Association, The president having surely as in goddess Diana with the 
impressed upon the members, and especially the | ten breasts, or in its Juggernauts and pashts 
younger ones, the advisability of not attempting of the still Pagan world. And we have seen 
too much in one session, but rather to take up also the serener splendour of landscape art, 
one, or at most two, subjects at a time, and | the trees of the Lord which are fall sap, 
work at them aon ge and the cedars of Lebanon which He hath 

Mr. Wyke Bayliss, ¥.5.A., read a long and|planted,—are they not a living background to 
interesting paper on “The Use of the Super. the rest? And does not the mighty roar of the 
natural ih Art.” Mr. Baylies first proceeded to | waters blend its cadence with the cry that bas 
show that it was the essential nature of art to| gone up for our race since first man went 
deal with both the material and the spiritual | to his labour?  “ Seeii the invisible,” faith 
worlds. Like the great angel of the Apocalypse, in the unseen world ? hat is life without it ? 
art stands with one foot upon the earth, one foot ‘And Art: can Art so mach as exist without it? 
upon the sea, its head encircled with a rainbow, |It is to the poet what light is to the painter, 
and in its hand a book, in which are words what ideal beauty is to the sculptor; it grows 
written, Art becomes a record of the hnman 7 us as the stars grow in the evening sky. 
mind, a witness of the evil and the good we| We see it in the fairy tules told to us when 
have done. Art is more than a record; it isa children, that made our hearts beat faster, and 
camera, looking into which we can see the work.|our tiny hands clasp our motler's the more 
ings of the soul, its aspirations after good and | closely as at n ht we climbed tho broad stairs 
evil, its mighty passions, its agony when hurled | to our beds. We see it in the tales of romance 
back into darkness, its tremulous return to light. and obivalry that we on summer h 4 
Like the tree of life, we stand in the midst of} beneath the trees by the river's side, or steal 
the garden, Around usare the lesser trees, also | frou: books hidden under our delectus. We seo 
of the Lord’s planting. Their boughs stretch out {t in the Christmas carols we have read by our 
and mingle with our own, while among them | own fireside with the happy faces of our chi 
gleam the white garments of the celestial | gat We turn to our library, and 
visitants. Thus the world around is for ever the same thing meets us there, Chaucer and 
reaching up to ua, the world above ig ever banding | Spenser amongst the earlier writers ; Col 
over us, but the central theme of art is life,—| and Wordsworth, of the Lake school ; Keats and” 
the life of man,—and the supernatural is only 8 amongat the idealists ; Campbell and- 
incidental to it. If there is one amongst the Scott, who sing of it in ballads ; Byron and Moore, 
myths of Greece and Rome that can touch our | whose verses are of love; and Shakspeare, whose 
hearts, it is because it tells the story of some | name must stind alone, because it com ‘ 
homan life. If with Milton or Dante we of them all, Then in onr own 
amidst the hierarcby of eas RK 
satisfied, it is because this 8 Longfellow and 
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his disciples to think. - 

and Da Vinci were filling the world once more 
Reformation burat forth in 

Europe. 

well where their statues came from,—from 
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which we now prize t ; 
Ma aha Ohersh, which poh aly 
a 
frontage, would also bein r. This 
. (the contin’ in 
making these inquiries it became at once evident of the utmoat 
that the useof machinery in the trade had helped 
to reduce the hours of labour, which are now fixed 
4 in its hand a book, in which 
are words written ? 
‘ discussion which ensued, Mr. ‘es, in 
of thanks to Mr. Bayliss for his 
was a good thing for them to have 
them Mesrypemag such a high 
wof art as t y Mr. Bayliss; 
were only too apt to lose sight of 
standard of excellence in the éourse of 
‘inary work of the profession. He 
however, that it-was possible to adopt 
a standard of criticism. With reference 
of our Medimval cathedrals, 
, they wore merely the play of the 
d were useful only in so far as they 
intense fancy of the artist when 


. Statham, in seconding the vote of 
r. Bayliss had drawn an inference 
the rise of the Italian school 
was coincident with the dawn of 
be (Mr. Statham) did 
any connexion between 
Reformation the Italian Renaissance. 
that a very interesting paper 
way in which what 
had been attempted 
‘erentiated in various times 

The Greeks did it by getting 
or ideal of man. In the Middle 
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agreed with ~ one ppereiqene: which 
was worshipped for its own was always 
He considered that much of the saat 
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chosen in accordance — 
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Corot, “The Lake of Né 
ten years ago, and in his finest style; for 
it is to be feared, is the last that will be seen 
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COMPETITION. 

COWPEN (BLYTH), NORTHUMBERLAND, 

At a recent meeting of the Burial Board of 
‘this township the deat of Mr. John Gibson, 
of No - upon. Tyno, architect, were 
selected ps eden sent in an open com- 
petition for laying out the proposed new ceme- 
tery and the erections required therein, consisting 
of two mortuary cha; porter’s lodge, entrance 

































of his style and coe nu gw’ to his 
long comparative neg as art-language 
re eg learned before he could find 

fencing The style adopted is cepoually “A What De SHS), are fall of ; 
’ 'y> , e sty 9) especially A Windy Day » are fa e 

Gottie: the material used in construction being | artist’s Soliline feeling and poetry in dealing 
hammered blocking, with chiselled stone dressings. | with nature on canvas. P 
‘The two chapels are designed on the semi- Another See ot sews in a great style, 
tached plan, with separate entrances for Church. | whose works are 910 ing scarcer on this 
men and Nonconformiste, a lofty spire rising | side of the Channel, is Dapré, who fairly startled 
in a central position between them. visitors to this gallery by the tremendous power 
of his “‘ Southampton ges case Mag! or ar 

veg EEE ears ago, but who has never in represen: 
ANOTHER SKATING RINK. ta Shab epee tha,” io Seas works tobe found 

Tims new mode of exercise has become go0/| in this gallery from time to time are always, 
much the fashion that every town will soon have | however, marked by a breadth and power of 
ite “rink.” A fortnight ago a lady friend of ours style, and a complete absence of mero “ paiuting 
broke her ankle at a riuk, and last Friday another | Or ploseremesiing, which gives them an interest 
dislocated her arm. Bat a few casualties of this | beyond what their mere scale or subject would 
sort will not stop the game. claim for them, The catalogue makes a confa- 

London has several such places, and yet, by | sion, in the list of artiate, between this painter 
the board fixed in front of the houses 316 and | and Dapray ; but the signature of the former is| tion, by ~consenting to lay the first stone of the 
817, Oxford-street, near the Oxford-cirous, the | unmistakable in the “ Environs of Caen” (96). | new building which is now in course of construc. 
public are :mformed that the stable-yard at the | Mdme. Cazin, by whom wo have never seen a/| tion, 
rear, formerly oceupied by Mr. Wimbush, is now | Commonplace painting, has temporarily returned | The new hospital, a view ae of which 
being trans‘ormed into a skating-rink, and we | to her native country, and instead of confining | we have already given,* is in Itimately 
learn that 10,000 superficial feet is the area| herself to painting Sussex farms and villages,|to provide accommodation for about 200 in- 
devoted to skaters. There will bo a wide| sends this year a scene from the French coast, | patients. The portion of the building now ia 
gallery round the building. “A Storm” (117), on a larger scale and more progress will contain 109 in-patients. 

The whole site is to be covered in with an| @mbitious in every way than any work we have| In addition to the general wards, there are in 
ornamental roof, having a large lantern-light in| previously had from her. The picture is in| the new building separate wards for quarantine 
the centre, additional light being gained by aj @very sense a very bold one, and the effect of | and hae pe. geice ye: with small, 
clearstory over the galleries. the mass of rolling reddish brown cloud driven | rate wards for surgical and separate cases, 

The front buildings will be altered and adapted | 4lmost down on the landscape is so extraordinary | plan also provides an operating theatre, a doe 
to the purposes of a café and restaurant. as to invite some scepticism on the part of | museum, mortuary, and rooms for the 

The works are being carried out by Messrs. | spectators, which we will not however positively | and nursing staff, with the necessary domestic 
Green & King, of Old Bond-street, and Mr. | ay that we share,—we have considerable faith | offices. 

Edward L. Paraire is the architect. in the statement of a true artist. This workis| ‘The out-patients’ department is extensive and 
not so entirely successful as some we havo before | complete, as is v: necessary in a for 
seen from the same hand, but it is a distinct | children, Soden Me patients require the pre- 
attempt at grasping a larger class of subject, | sence of grown persons to take charge of them, 
and mag be followed, we hope, by others of still| needing, in consequence, cons: ‘ 
greater power in the same di - In a|This renders necessary special arrangemente, tp 
smaller work, “ Low Tide” (53) Mdme. Cazin is | avoid crowding and confusion. re 
quite at ber beat; beyond @ foreground, formed | ‘Tae contracted and costly nature of the site in 
by a steep road Be a cottage, stretches an|the midst of London has made it ob! to 
expanse of sand glittering white in the hot sun,|economise spaco as far as possible, out- 
with the boats drawn up, looking like #o many patients rooms are consequently placed in 
black blots on the su We should almost | half-sunk basement.story. There aro § [ 
have questioned whether the latter were not too | stairs for ingress and egress. <A patient 
strongly delineated for “ ing their place” in| hig turn in the large waiting-room; 
the distance ; bat intensity is at least a fault on| passes into the consulting-room, where — 
the right side in such agubject. Another artist |doctor prescribes for him. He romain in 
who is naturalising himself with us, M. Lher-|second and inner waiting-room while the 
mitte, sends a small work, “The Cathedral, | cine ordered by the doctor is being prepa: 
Morlaix,” which all architects who visit the|the di in the dispensary ; 
exhibition should look at; 8 a specimen of | received his medicine at the d 
entirely truthful and realistio painting of archi.| he ultimately leaves the 
tecture, both in regard to detail, tone, and | distinct from that of patients 
texture, without hardness and without sacrificing | large contral spr re 4 is avail 
atmospheric effect, we have rarely seen this | whole hospital, and lifte 
equalled, are oe from it to pred oases 
Among other works in scape may be mon. | these arrangements, 6 dot 
rrdhegpe eae cee epee: apm tioned Muncaksey’s “Fallen Leaves” (115);| have been carried out by the 
sout ull the grent historical evente which Neve | 222 Old Road” (61), by “rarer a fine | nexion with Dr. West, the 
, ern from the earliest period to solidly-painted picture evidently inspired by the | who has always devoted himself 1 
the present day. We should be gle ‘tw tne & atyle of Michel; sod Ballager's ros le Plai Hospi 
similar step taken in London and some of our| /° B¢4 Temps” (36), which is a little heavy in 
large towns, tone, bat worth nevertheless, The | has been 
same artist's smaller work, “ Thrashing Corn in 
Brittany” (39), is admirable, both in action 
Bene,“ Brea mato eompesvalgary 
re, “ Le Baveur, e ; 
me I pag as it is; nor Paar 
why tho drinker should have auch a si ex. 
pression of countenance, There is originality 





















THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, 
GREAT ORMOND-STREET, LONDON. 


































































































DECORATION OF CITIES, 


‘Tuer has been some talk about transform. 
ing Portland-place into a so-called Boulevard, 
‘and probably nothing will come of it. In Paris 
‘they differently as to such matters. 
The Municipal Committee of the Fine Arte has 

pointed three members,—M. de Longpérier, of 
the Institute; M. Guillaume, Director of the 
Boole des Beaux-Arts; and M. Dac, architect, 
to study and — the embellishment of the 
promenades and parks of the capital, incladin, 
not only the Avenue of the Champs Elysées ant 
Battes-Chaumont, bat even the smallest squares, 
The general features of the project will com- 
prise, it is supposed, a series of busts, giving 
the featurer of all the historians, chroniclers, &o,, 
who, like Félibien, Sauval, Dom Lobinean, 
Lebouf, Germain Brice, Corrozot, &o., have left 
studies on the manners and customs of Paris; 
likewise, statues will be erected of all indi. 
viduals, mayors of the capital, magistrates, 
soldiers, &c., of all periods having shed lustre 
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placed in the centre of the room. The stove has 
two faces with visible grates so as to secure tho 
cheerfulness of an open fire. The smoke passes 
away by a descending flue, which is constructed 
in the thickness ofthe floor, Fresh air is admitted 
e ne = the external sas es 

mm ae. The air passes throug g- 
chambers in tho stove, which can be regulated 


.| so that it may enter the wards in winter heated 


. | to any tem: 


complete in itself, being about 


ft. wide, and 13 ft. high. There | wards 


in the ward, and the allowance 

exceeds 1,000 ft, per patient. 
o minor apartments in connexion 
in addition to special bath-rooms 
One of these ay ents is 


that may be desired. 
The smoke-flues from the stoves are carried 
These pipes becoming heated by the smoke, 
cause an upward draught in the shaft. Advan- 
tage is taken of this circumstance, and the shaft 
is connected by separate inlets with the ceilings 
of the wards so as to draw off the vitiated air 
from them. In summer time, when the stoves 
are not in use, the up-cast draught in the shaft 
ted if necessary by a small furnace 
a ene constructed for this 
in the bottom of the shaft. 
Hot-water pipes are also placed at the ends of the 
, a8 on auxiliary means of warming them 
in severe weather. 

The operating-theatre is at the back of the 
central block, over the chapel, and is abont 25 ft. 
square. It is on the upper floor, and in easy 
communication with the separate wards. It is 
lighted by a skylight as well as by windows, 


| and is fitted with raised seats for the use of 


. 


gas-stove for keeping food hot, 

and for providing tea, milk, broth, and the 
various articles of food so much needed by 
without the necessity of sending for 

to the gropnd kitchen. The ward kitchen 

r th a sink for washing China and 

, closets for China and glass, 


i 
l 


i 


ft from the basement floor by 
moals are transmitted to the 
a shoot for dust, 


: 


students. 

The water-closete, baths, and other necessary 
accommodation, are placed in the angle towers of 
the building. Each tower is used as a ventila- 
ting shaft for these adjuncts. Openings are con- 
trived at the tops of the pyramidal roofs, and a 
coil of hot-water piges is placed in each roof, to 
assist the upward ught. Flues for the dis- 
charge of vitiated air, communicate with the 
several floors beneath, which are thus entirely 
cut off from the rest of the building. 

The mortuary is to be constructed outside the 
building, and cut off from all direct connexion 
with it. Attached to the mortuary will be o 
room for post-mortem dissections, a microscope- 


.|room, and also a museum for anatomical pre- 


parations. 

The drainage of the hospital is effected by 
glazed earthenware pipes. The drains are 
carried round the exterior of the building, and 
communicate with the main sewer by means of 


| specially designed iron-pipe connexion, Pre. 


cautions have been taken against the risk of a 
rush of bad air rigs os yaa The iron 
con’ ‘urnia) two traps, one 
at sox aie ot it. From the inlavating toed 
between the two traps there is an up-cast air. 
flue, which is carried up to the top of the build. 


8, |ing. If at any time there should bea 6 
: ; tho tat 


=o 


from the sewer strong enough to force 
trap, it would he intercepted and carried off 
innocnously by the air-flae, and the ve 
of the second trap not be 
All the drain-pipes from the closets, 
all beng ed from 
are cut 


its beneficent work. 


ON THE DECORATION OF BASILICAS 
AND BYZANTINE CHURCHES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.* 
ResvamrNe our notice of Mr. Pallan’s — 

thedral’ of bial oad 


\ 


& grey at 
cipolino, Rich strips of mosaic divide the 
ble slabs of the wall-linings into pase 
the 


separate them from the pictures on the 
Bands of floriated ornament ran round 
and divide the pictures on the walls of the nave. 
The subjects of these pictures are from 
Testament history up to the time of J: 
Those in the aisles and transept from the ‘ 
perme Above ret ne is a ri Frmrnks, 4 
medallions filled with . figures of angels. 
In the central apse there is a colossal 
of our Lord, with four majeatic 
the sides. On the side walls of the o) there 
of figures, apostles ab and 
bishops below. The whole is crowned by an 
open roof resplendent with rich diapers. The 
prevailing colours of these mosaics are bran 
heightened 


iit 


fig 


ef 


light green, dark red, and brown, all 

with white mages In the cathedral 
Measina the is even richer in colour than that» 
of Monreale. The other 

appeared, with the exception of the colossal 
of the apse. The system of decoration 
in the Basilican Byzantine churches 
was somewhat similar. Ornamental pa’ 

was ever a conspicuous feature in the ancient 
basilica. This is evident from the name Gab- 
batha—the pavement—given to the apse of the 
basilica in Pilate’s house, in which our Lord was 
condemned. Opus Alezandrinum was almost 
universally employed both inthe Christian basilica 
and Byzantine church. It afforded a dark rich 
body of colour, as it was composed of circles and 
other figures of porphyry or se 5 sur- 
rounded by inlays of similar 

with a dove-coloured marble called 

Of this description 

Giovanni and 
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of the Mosque of Omar at Jerusalem, paildi r 
very rich in colour, ‘The few Byzantine 
churches which existed 
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i 
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which separate their pictures. The term 
“ basilica’ has frequently applied to 
opponents imevsions, built on a 
ir principles. Above the dado | basilican plan in wor tyle, and to churches: 

pictures, as at Monreale and | that have been reb; itt the sites of ancient 

postin ocomagh jam San Clemente; | basilicas,—in which sevse Santa Croce at 
ee S:, Demetrius, Salonica. | Florence and’ St. Paul's of London may be 
Ivis probsble that frescoes were generally | included under their denomination. A: few 
used in both nave and aisles, and that in the| buildings of the former class, which’ exist in 
restoration which almost every} basilica has | Northern Italy, deserve note-as affording good 
they have disappeared, while the | models of decoration: these are San Maurizio at 

mosaics of the apse have been preseryed. The | Milan, painted by” and Luini; the 
soffits of the nave arches in the basilicas were | church at Serrano by Gandenzio Ferrari avd 


ak atta 


b 


medan 
Holkar, the Guicowar, the 
and of the Nizam, and has- " 
his ex while some of his most vivid 


periences, 
descriptions are-devoted to the romantic history — 
. ts of the ancestors 


enriched with eoffers, as at St. Apollinare il | Laini, and St. Andrea at Vercelli by Ferrari. Ta}-q 


Nuovo; in the Byzantine churches with rich/ all of these the decoration (chiefly consisting 
, as at Monreale and 8t.| of figares) is of that refined and quiet style 
Mark's. The rocfs were either open, the timbers | which prevailed before the style 
being covered with elaborate diapers, or they | Michelangelo became general, and which is so 
flat cei adorned with coffers and} suitable for imitation in the decoration of our 
painted Is. It cannot be positively asserted | Renaissance churches; for it is to be hoped that 
that a example of the original flat ceiling | before long many of the: a churches 
exists either at Rome or Ravenna. The apse, | erected in London during the last two centuries 
chief feature of the basilica, is preserved | msy be enlivened by polychrome. There is no 
in many churches at Rome and Ravenna. | city charch, however ngly, that cannot be made 
conch was invariably covered with mosaios. | boautifal by propey colouring. 1f gloomy, it may 
Rome, we have thoge of St. Padentiana, pro- | be illumined; if low, heightened in effect; if too 
ly of fourth century ; SS, Cosmo and | lofty, lowered ; even the necessary gallery fronte 
, of sixth; St, Agnes, of theseventh ;| might be made ornamental, ‘bh this is per. 
8. N Achilleo, of the eighth; St. Pras-| haps a questionable advantage. Ineach builds 
and Cecilia, of the ninth; St. Maria,| ings as these the severe mosaics of San 
‘in Trastevere, and San Clemente, of the tenth | wonld be out of place, 
‘eleventh; and Sta, Maria Maggiore and San} and his contemporaries would be very suitable. 
i Laterano, of the thirteenth. century. | In concluding, Mr, Pallan desori! 
In there is a figur (rep! i 
in times by the Virgin and Child), attended | Byzantine decoration in what may 
7 trang to whom the church is dedicated, in | semi-Byzantine Ohareh ‘at Baveno. As he per- 
‘contre of the apse, We do not see the|ovived that in all the earlier buildings bright 
colossal eg ee in Byzantine churches | positive colours were” ed almovt excln- 
and basilicas of a late date, as at Pisa, Mes- | sively, and that tone or was imparted 
sina, and Trieste. The finest and earliest. apse | to them by the use of linesof white or black, he 
ia that of St, Padentiana. It is often attributed | adopted this practice as the of the 
tothe time of Adrian IIT., A.D. 884, but the} colonring throughout, are grounded 
strictly classical togas, and the character of the | with yellow ochre, upon which there are foliated 
houses in the background, which closely resemble in reddish brown. Bands of @ blacish 
those in the sculpture of the fifth century, afford | hue, relieved by pateras, divide the foliage 
evidence that the mosaio is of that|regular intervals, Borders of foliage on blue 


by | has visited, amid a fictitious 


utterly unbecoming. to the 
the scene, the Caves of 


solemn temples of the South, 
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ours, Large pillars bave been cat out of single 
stones, to commemorate the conquests of Hindu |i 
princes, whose names no one was able to discover 
for several centuries; but they areratherevidences | Mosque of Delhi is the masterpiece of 
of mechanical skill than of artistic genius; while | Mussulman religious architecture: but what 
the Meener, grand in ontline, chaste in embellish. | 10 description can do justice to,—and even 
{| ment, exquisite in finish, suggests not a critical | engraving iteelf is powerless to assiat it,—is the 
thought. It is not very lofty,—only 242 ft.,| incomparable effect legorm ad bis ssbne ya Lee, 
tapering from a» circumference of 106 ft. It is| severe colours which clothe every part of a 
circular, and fluted vertically into twenty-seven | building when they are illuminated by the ; 
semiciroular and angular divisions, There are 
four balconies, supported upon large stone 
brackets, and by battlements of 
richly-soulptured stone, the whole having been 
originally white, thongh reddened now by the 
action of the atmosphere upon a ous 
terial. Archssologists have attributed this 


lated, and covered with grass. The domes of the 
.|tomd of Altmnesh have fallen in, and heaped the 
t or with fractured masses of white marble. 
That of the celebrated Imaum Mushudee, Akbar’s 
religious counsellor and friend, was converted 
into a dwelling-house by an English civilian, who 
removed the sacred slab to make room for his 
billiard.table,—an insult to the people which 
. | they avenged by an assassination, The traveller 


can 
mental magnificence without | 





ee 


OT IE OT MAE ONE A AN. 


THE J ona MUSJID. 


almost suddenly at the foot of the Kootub, which |to satisfy a modern town; infinite richnoss of | black. ‘They are varied by yry statues, 

stands alone and isolated in the centre of a paved | sculpture ; but no colouring whatever,—no poly-|and colamng of sandal wood, constantly 

297 Bey — raising its head at a height of | chromatic fancies, for those blocks of granite, | renewed dedications of flowers, and by blazonries 
h feet. 


20 ft. by 12 ft., greyas they were at the creation, | of polished copper, but never by a gem, a das! 
The contrast between these gaudy exotics a 1 inch ot 4 





and worn as though by whole cycles of slow,| of vermilion, or so much ag 

of Indian art, and the massive, solemn, almost unviolent, change. The two great epochs of| mosaic. Why they were erected, Me ae 
sepulchral grandeur of such shrines, for example, | Indian history stand forth here in a contrast and | ledge has never yet been able to say; but that — 
as those of Vijayanagar, representing an enor. | identification the most absolute conceivable, | they are the trophies of war, like the monu.  ~ 
mous opulence and power ;—terracesa thousand | unless we give the palm to the Pagodas of| mente of the Mogsia, no student of the 

yards in length, of Babylonian solidity ; gates | Chillambaram, those seven sisters—or Lamps, if | chronicles will believe. Those men, to all appear. 
surmounted by ponderous pyramids; idols| we prefer it—of a remote and mysterious | ance, reared their templea 
rivalling in cen whom of antique Egypt;/art which carry in each of them the mean. | M reared theirs as triu; 
staircases as a public street; temples|ing of an entire mythology, dark, melan. e will end as we 
crowded in hundreds, each sufficiently superb! choly, and mysterious, but not exclusively ' to our readers “ India 
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LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE : 


——Mr, Tazoporr K. Green, ARcHITEOT, 


STREET, 


BISHOPSGATE 








ing or architecture, to which you may 
ly apply cS energies. One of the 
i uties towards the good ‘per- 

















for their execution, and giving the necessary 
superintendence, to ensure, as far as may be, 
that they they shall be well and successfully 
carried out. For rendering it possible to per- 













tion :—First, the specification, when submitted 
ee ee ee for whom the work is 
to be done, affords the best possible means for 
understanding the drawings, and for is 
many points in the proposed scheme, which, — 
though perhaps of great importance, would 
otherwise have escaped notice ; and, secondly, 
the requirement for a good and clear 
tion involves this most im: t with 
the architect or engineer himself; that, in fact, 
he cannot draw it up at all, without first finding 
out what the design or work is that he ts 
specify definitely, and what parts of his 
must considerately be left unsettled an 
for future decision, When he applies hi 
with earnest determination to draw up a 
cation well, he can scarcely let much 
noticed by mere inadvertence, as he is 
to do when he proceeds without a 
tion. Ihave been led to make these 
because I have learned that a practice is 
adopted and worked upon many archi 
teots,— worked upon very generally in 
sion, it has been from various quarters 
asserted, but [ will not believe in the imp’ 
as applied to the profession re 
tice, namely, of giving the in: to a 
builders by drawings insufficient to exhibit . 
work at all completely, and by what are called © 


bills of quantities, and beta the bargains =~ 
by means of “priced lists” ; ¢ without any 

writing whatever of the nature of a specifica- 
tion. What, then, is the obstacle that leads 

the omission of this all-important méans to. 
wards the complete exhibition of a design ? 
is, ordinarily, just thia: that the designs - 
















on in a university course of engineering educa- 
tion, and followed up with the attainment of 
practical experience in actual works, or acquired 
without the aids that university teachings can 
afford, is in most cases essentially necessary. 
Mathematics and natural philosophy are two of 
the most important elements in an engineering 
scientific education ; but they are not all that is 
wanted. There is a m e into which the 
college student of engineering is occasionally 
liable to fall, and which in some cases is found 
showing itself prejudicially in subsequent years, 
when he is engaged in the practical business of 
life, but which usually is rabbed off in the rade 
jostlings of experience. It is the mistake of 
ving a too great longing for means of attain. 
ment of mathematical exactitude in subjects 
which from their nature do not admit of the 
judicious application of any elaborate or 


PLASTERERS’ COMPANY AND 
_ * TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 
«lili company, with the object of promoting 
education, as applied to its own special 
, has offered for the past eleven years 
modelling and for design to students 
the art schools and artisan classes in con. 
nexion with the Department of Art, South Ken- 


‘ just published by the company says 
as obra :—“ The subjects for competition 


for the past year were,— 


ene 
© com . 
2nd. in Monochrome for the Orna- 


“guntaion of Boor we , capable of being executed 


t models were sent in for the bracket. | }efned m or processes, In by far the 

‘That of Josoph Ellis, of Hanley, gained the lnngetiagepcetion of caess in which important 
—' 8 first prize of 71. 78, to which a ion must be taken a rongh.and-ready decision 
silver is all that is wanted, or, at any rate, is all that 
is possible. If, however, the engineer or archi- 
tect is well prepared with scientific principles to 
aid his judgment,—-if he is intimately acquainted 
with the ph eee of materials,—if he is 
accustomed to take a comprehensive view of the 
relations and mutual influences of the different 
parts of structures in numerous and varied 
cases, with the aid of exact mathematical in. 
vestigations in cases where mathematics may 
be truly applicable,—and if, too, his mind is 
amply stored with practical knowledge and ex- 
perience, his decisions are likely to have more of 
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of Kensington, gainin, e compan: "s first 
prize of 81. 8s.; and that Laurie Biseot, of 
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& book Otto Partz, the ready and less of the rough in their cha-|selves have neither been. fully 
oo @ bronze medal f racter. thematical investigations exact and, | paper in the drawings, nor have been formed 





it may be, complicated, and involving refined and 
delicate physical considerations, have often ve 
important practical uses in engineering, in archi. 
tecture, and in naval construction, To you, as|and satisfaction,—each person is relying n 
students in this University, there is no danger | the others; and even the architect himself 
of the importance of these subjects passing un. | not distinctly realised how incomplete the higg 
noticed and unknown; but there is a danger of|and instructions he has given 
quite another kind, against which a timely warn. 
ing given may be of vital consequence. It is 
the danger of being misled by bad advice, or 
bad usages, into neglecting to make efforts, with 
due vigour and determination, to have your 
designs complete, or as complete as they may, 
or can, or ought to be, before you will draw your 
parts | client on, or allow him to go forward, into having | of the architect to 
the execution of them proceeded with. In so 
far as you allow your plans, in a etate in which 
you ought better than any one else to know that 
se are incomplete and immature, 
proceeded with in execution, you are 
ip vexations for all concerned— and dis. 


intments for your employer, and therefore 

for yourself. Now I have to tell yon that 

a for the execution of any important 
work, even for the execution of 






with sufficient completeness in any haman 
brain. When work is begun in this way, nr 
pe | go forward at first with great 


























SANITATION IN MADRAS. 
‘A Sayrrary Assoctation has jast been set on 
foot in Madras, and has ina 
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not reference merely to prevention 
affects the health of the 
lation, and greatly facilitates the cleanin 
streets. Thus, proper measures wou 
prevent the injuries annually done to 
two thousand persons in the streets. 
has been clearly shown by the elaborate 
issued last session by the committee of 
ety. The President of the Association 
¢ Promotion of Social Science, at the meet- 
held at Brighton, late a Secretary of State 
the Home Department, ascribed a large 
of the existing criminality to the wide. 
spidlia drinkiog-bebita of the population. Bat 
‘ more powerful cause contributing to drink. 
f is there than impure or repulsive 
pupplies of water,—-of water which, if pure at 
its source, is made impure by the intermittent 
_ mode of distribution, which detains it in batts 
and vessels in crowded rooms, where it is kept 
stagnant, and absorbs the mephitic gases, and is 
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them, extending from east to west, 


ng Up- 
wards of a million of money), extended 


might all have been. 


of some three millions of money might have been, | grand 


and the shareholders have 


it 
«made mawkish, offensive, and repulsive? It is | jnviediction 7 
not 


pretended that the provision of pure water 
if a specific against the great evils of 
-hobits of the population, described 

t article in the 


CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL. OF ENGINEERING, 
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the sea’s action upon it, until at length he deter- 
































No, 2 (6,1462,) and No. 8 (8,6206,)...... 15,785 ‘| mined upon an attempt to reach the town some 
Ward, distance to the westward, He hadmearly reached 
No. Saab e Sieh yperersosoens Was No. 13 Tower, when he was washed into the sea 
% Boa ie Sic eennnenennnen eenenen ene . wavos. For a few seconds he was Jost to 
No. 1 52001 and No, $ (8,0102.).,... 18,878 w, and when he rose he seemed to be clutch. 
No, 2 (5,014.) and No. 3 (8,0100.),...0. 13,624 ing at the bank of the beach, which was —_ 

Neleon, perpendicular at the spot. The body was 


Ne, | (5,764%,) and No. B (74870)... 13,26) 
No. 2 (47181, pnd Nov 8 (734870) 200 13,306 mately recovered. 
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WON BY A TOSS, : 

5 Laveieat School Board have Sem 

the system of selecting architects as their 
or 9p = arr —_ rcvyper a ea npoetnnenn shears ie 4, ss 

Local Board : cipal) ““'The Sites and Buildi mmittes 

pat gras Ar Nero to form, from names sent, a list ot those: 

rom jour candidates selected ate previous) .ohitects who appear to them specially fitted 

a — ~ Ww. Sey I me hg - by experience to undertake the work, and. will 

8, aD sworth ; the ; * . 
eae mph meres centile oe j| decide by lot which of the applicants on this 


bafore:the Board, and-was inedby Mr. H. list shall be recommended to the Board.” 


: - Such a course appears to us derogatory and 
Hinds ag,to hie general acquaintance, with the damaging. It seems to us a way oaloulated 


4 i to 
ees pheware. pe ire tags undermine a profession where merit ought taybe 


posal of sewage; construction of hydraulic the chief recommendation. The firey 
works; distribution of water and of gas; and enclude all architects who had built two 


mathematical analysis. Eventually it was un- | mi5 hag since been modified inthe 
fine ‘thewaytowbhich 
animously resolved that Mr. William Alexander | 14 are alluding. It is an illogical + the 


Conquest be elected to the office of Surveyor and selection dose uot go far enough. If they select 


Inspector of Nuisances. Mr. Conquest is at pre- rs 
| sent employed by the Metropolitan Board of say nine architectay aa.they 


Works in Se ee planus for the | » chitects equally competent for the Peart 


approaching His testimonials included | yiow can be found in , 
a strong recommendation from Sir Joseph Higa rape oat 

Sevenoaks.—A special meeting of the Seven- be the last to tench people ; 
oaks Local Board was held on the 16th inst., for 
the purpose of appointing a surveyor, five out of 
ndidates having been requested to 
” ne selected candidates were Mr. W. G, 
Bennett, Warrington ; Mr. G. Detterfield, Roch- 
dale; Mr. J. Hook, Brighton; Mr. James 
Macdonald, Glasgow ; and Mr. Ja 7 
Edinburgh. It was unanimously resolved that 
| Mr, Macdonald should be appointed surveyor, ab 
‘Jasalary of 1501, per annum. Mr. Macdonaid 
will enter upon his duties on the lst December. 
Lambeth.—At a meeting of the Lambeth 
vi ‘on the 18th inst., a letter was read from 
Mr. M‘Intosh, the surveyor, asking for an 
inorease of salary. Mr. FP. H. Fowler, ina 
to the inoreased: 


SURVEYORSHIP ITHMS. 





labourers who were employed 
only add that he believed 
was quite clear in ite 
that it could easily be carried 
state that if any unforeseen 
in the course oe pro- 
Commissioners 
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THE SEVENTH AND EIGHTH 
BOOKS OF STRABO. 

In tho old Abbey of Grotta Ferrata, near 
Frascati, a manuscript has lately been discovered 
said to contain the oldest text. of the writings of — 
Strabo, the Greek geographer, li at the time 
of Obrist, and supplying many gaps 
MSS. According to the Cologne 
Sicilian monks, who, invited by the Bmperor 
Utbo ILL, bad settled in the above monastery; 
bronght with valuable Greek 
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to any 
as a thingof beauty,— | * "6" 


high and low, crooked and stunted, knock-kneed 
‘and half-dead. Who now livin; 


realise its would-be attractions ? Pay a visit even 

5, and see what is 
deemed ornamental for a central tree of 
the most, 8 


a stump, with a few 


in ‘and crippled in limb. I see a tree, 
ting ae eighteen months, Shes cote 
‘at last defunct, and has been replaced by another, 
yo to putting on door. 
us, what mightat once 
taste, is 


with an Englishman's 


STEETLY CHAPEL. 
Sin,—Steetly folk will be much obliged to 
«“@.W.,” who them the use of a beautiful 
chapel, long desecrated, 
beyond a new roof and internal fittings, and 
co more small — ” in its place. 
tf , 1 am too ly aware, have dono 
much mischief, but there are men in Englan 


who might be trusted to restore oven a “‘ perfect 
” like Bteetly to the purpose for which it 
was built, viz., the worsbip of God, without de- 
stroying its architectural and archswological 
value. The case of Kirkstall is by no means 
el. A vast building which would need a 
amount of reconstruction is very different 
from a small chapel, which, except the roof, is 
almost perfect. M, A. 
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A STRONG POINT OF LAW FOR 
" BRICKMAKERS. 


Court of Darham lest week, a gardener 

Taylor brought an action napines Joha 

'& Son, brickmakers, for damage done by the heat 
Iphurous smoke of their kilns, 

gardener stated that he bad a garden at the rear of 

hich borders on a field used by the defendants 

of bricks. The distance from the briok- 

jen was 38 ft. aparing she resent summer 

black as bis hat the 


but needing little | reopened 


| and chancel, without 


can hope to} and Lady M 


portion of the ind, viz. 


en! chan, 
of the place, a 


CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Bredfield. — Bredfield Church, Soffolk, was} drels. Thech 


on the 20th ult. after ion 

under the direction of Mr. R. M. Phipson, the 
Diocesan architect. The church, which is 
dedicated to St. Andrew, consists of tower, nave, 
aisles. It is of Perpen- 
dicular date, eg it appears to have been 
built on the lines of an earlier stracture. The 
chancel had a fine carved roof till the present 
restorations were undertaken. 
fallen into decay, and has now been 
with a roof the principals of which are o 
pine with tho deep wall-plate and collar braces 
characteristic of the style. ‘The west gallery has 
been removed, opening up the tower arch, and 
the old piers have been replaced by low oak 
benches. The works have been carried out by 
Mr. Last, of Melton, at a cost of about ‘7001, 

Ayott St. Peter-—The old church of Ayott St. 
Peter, Herts, was struck oe lightning and de- 
stroyed by fire on July 10th, 1874. A new 
church has now been built nearer the village, 
from the designs and noder the superintendence 
of Mr. J. P. Seddon, architect, by Mr. Cornish, 
of North Walsham, builder, the amount of the 
contract being aboub 2,8001. besides fittings. 
The style is Karly ted. The church con- 
sists of a nave, pues, by 22 ft. wide, with 
north porch, chancel with semicircular apse, 


had | and organ-chamber on the south side, and there 


-|is a tower surmounted 


was there, and the 
think it was, Mr. Hirst 


jury. Had not plucked 
would have injured cmyuctr 


to see the place himself, and 
his return, Mr, Nicholls, 


ould advise the 
the valuation of the injared plants fuir and 


rested upon the unfairness of the 


on the éie of the plaintiff, 
that brick-kilns should be 
fields in this way, 


_* 
“THE LESSONS OF THE FLOODS.” 


in your paper on this 


by a stone spire now in 
course of construction, the gift of Mrs. Robinson, 
oining this chamber at the south-east angle | i 
of the nave, The walls are externally faced with 
red brick relieved with coloured ornamentation 
and Box-ground Bath stone dressings. The 
roofs are covered with local tiles, with terra- 
cotta ridge crest. Within there is o trefoil- 
shaped barrel ceiling to the nave, i 
arched ceiling to the chancel, wi 
cornices and ribs, and carved bosses at the inter- 
The chancel whic! 
Early English 


Mr. W. 
Gesing ‘tuccegheee Te, Mr. J, RB. Thomson. 
he nipit is of Caen atone, with marble shafts, 
ed panels and - and is-to have 
figures of St. Peter, St. St. Helena, St. 
Gregory, and St. Augustine, in high relief, 
of St. Peter 





matter. The intention is to buildat 

east end of the present 

most expensive half of a new 

of St. James, Kim. 
, after x ni 


ly westward 
Kimbolton,—The church 


archway of freestone has 
between the nave and 
ite fall width, the 
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before the Common Pleas ‘Division of 
Court of Justice on the 18th inst. 
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strong timber, 


house-building, and 


not be maintained 


m Blask-wood 


to which oak is 


Senet 


and | and fancy T 
value, The 
myrtle, musk- 
exhibit qualities of the 
in tint and variety of venation, 
for 


makes exoel. | to thoir 


adapted, 


for house-fittings, 
cask.staves, dc. Native 


Faom a report just published, it appears that, lent naves and ») 
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He-oak Casuarina 


common 
9 in, to 1 ft. 3 in, 


western 
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been 


(1,890 00 
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cost 


383 


Height, 20 to 26 


. © 


“855. Common on 
Tree (Banksia At 


t, 150 to 300 ft. Sp. " 
‘here upon grav. abou' 
same as thatof Blue} H 


‘Abundant 


4 ft. to 24 ft. ; average of those 


feet) of bark. Diameter, 
loosened | sawnabout 5 ft. 6 in. 
gray. about 905, 


was employed | hill, a. dna 
ke ict okt weingetiGas. Price, 


rock from the 


rate of 13)d. 
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jite-Wood (Pittosporum bicolor, Hock).— 
white, Diameter, 8 in. to 1 ft. 1 in, 
20 ft. to 35 ft. Sp. gray. about ‘876. 


in turnery; probably fit for wood-en. | Lydia, 


Native Bow (Busaria spinosa, Cav. —The} 
leaves are somewhat like those of the English 


. Height, 16 ft. 
ns ft. Sp.gray. about ‘815. Used for sheaves 
‘Pear’ (lakea™ lissosperma, Br.).—Tho Gutbiocienheainionanars.. gra neng mete 
; 4 _| may be traced to the Greek ; a lesser number are 
seed-vessel is somewhat from, or allied to, the Latin, 


of an Ancient Mural Paint- 


Discovery 
ing,—We recently chronicled the re.opening of 
the new chancel at Cranbourne Church, Dorset, 
We now learn that in the course of the works a 


height, standing, all the other figures kneeling, 
At the foot of the cross, on either side, were a 
male and female figure with scrolls, the woman 
imploring for the dead, “ Voca me cum bene- 
dictis” ; the man supplicating for all, living and 
dead, “ Jesu, miserere nobis.” Under the right 
arm of the cross, between the living and dead, as 
| being dead to the world, was » nun, and below 


The ground colour was red, and 
figures, here and there, were lily-blossoms. 


New Post Offices at Oldham and Roch- 
dale.— Messrs. Neill & Sons, of Manchester, have 
received orders from Her Majesty's Office of 

.| Works to proseed with the ereotion of a. new De 
post-office for Oldham, at the corner of Union. 
windows and he | street and Greaves-street. The bi is to be 
9h mentee: esgsctnye “mega erected from the designs of Mr. James Williams, 
exclusive of site, be about 4,5001. of Her Majesty's Office of Works, and will be in il 
 . Huddersfield.—' Brow School, one of 
Se 
7 , and accommodation is provided for Yorkshire stone. 
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Bay Estate.—It | Di 
to develop a new watering-place on 1 house 
Welsh coast which shall exceed in beauty and | in its full 
of temperature any of its predecessors. | C. O. Ellison 
y have purchased the Pwily- | prepared plane for the estab! 
cwehon estate, of over 660 acres, from Mr. John | vicinity of the Dingle of an aquarium and 
Pender, and are laying it ont in building plote pleasure-gardens. 
for mansions, villas, and other dwelling-houses.| pe Lighting of Common 
A considerable quantity of land hasalready been | partick Magistrates have fined a 


sold, and it is expected that very extensive | failing to supply gas on the stairs of tenements 
— eee will <0. wee in spring. under his charge, The defender held that his 
the Manchester, has been appointed | duty was di when he fitted up the| i 

agent to the company. requisite pipes and lamps in the stairs, but the 
Rail-rolling Extraordinary.—The capa-| magistrates maintained that he must suppl; 
“bilities of the steelworks belonging to the Ebbw ‘as well. An appeal is made to the High 


Vale Company havo just been tested. A few | Court. 





































days ago arrangements were made by Mr.J:J| he Proposed Schools at Darenth.—At| Wall, Brothers. 
Richards, raager, for the rolling of two steel) 11,6 Inst meeting of the Metropolitan Asylums commer 2 m3) 








TThe firet rail brought Se eat, wh Board it was resolved “ That the alterations sug- fe 
pa Avert to 7446 t0.; 1h weighs 15 owt. 6 1b. | Ce ne ee ea tor ;Mossr®-| or rebuilding the “Lor John 

Phe length of the second rail, a double-headed | 7) ia :6n or the proposed schools for imbecile | ¢,. Mossrs, Truman, Hanbury, Buxton, & Co, W.E. 
one, is 89 ft. Zin. The weight, caloulating 781b. children at Darenth, be approved and adopted, Williams, arcbi 















































7 and that the plans as amended be forwarded . £1,288 0 0 
hand gor fon ree He esmedo CIT ae cecernmmth aa ect oi 28 
are stated to be the longest and heaviest ever pee a ne 11d OO 
rolled. e Dundee Masous' Wages.—|t is 6 ‘Yor rebuild jon of ollan 
Smoke-Washing Apparatus for Factory that the dispute between the Dandee masons and | for nd Wiley & -f breig “if ead em 
g.—An apparatus for washing amoke, their employers, in regard to a reduction of | tect :— ies 
and 60 depriving it of its character of a nuisance, | W980 has been settled, and therefore no strike ‘200 0 0 
is in operation at » factory at Menilmontant, will now take place. The masters have agreed to 747 0.0 





Paris. A fine\shower of water, travelling in the the ~ age 7 bot see that “wrt ah 
of the smoke, and at five times its | P° il tte bei igor ber se ger sw 
velocity, is projected. into the chimney, where it | SOU" wien the men Hayo'to ‘take thet: chianee 
mixes with the smoke, taking up the soluble | * weather. 
gases, and*precipitating the impurities carried Proposed Art School for Kidderminster. 
up with the smoke by the dranght. The foul The Mayor of Kidderminster (Alderman Good. 
water is disc! into a cistern, where it is|win) has presented to the people of Kidder. 
collected, and a fine black paint is got from it. | minster a centrally-situated piece of land, worth 
The arrangement is not a novelty in England. about 1,0001., as a site for an institute, to include 
National Penny Bank.—The objects of , ® school of art, science classes, lecture-theatre, 
this organisation are to promote thrift by afford. exhibition-room, free library, reading-room, &c, 
ing facilities for the exercise of thrift, which aro] ‘‘The Brighton” Art Union. — The Cor- 
not at present afforded by the Post Office or other ‘poration of B hbton have arranged an Art 
Savings Banks; to establish a Permanent j Union in conne with the present Exhibition 
pre? Bank in every district, in every school, ' of Modern Pictures, held in the Galleries of the 
and in every workshop; to make such Penny | Free Library end Museum, Royal Pavilion, 
Banks absolutely safe, self-supporting, and on ®| Brighton, The secretary is, appropriately 
Poona an 1 = - a persons > enough, Mr. Wonfor. 
become Nati andholders and possessors of| Strike of Masons at Montrose.—Tho 
pe ce Sg osc at the market pricesmall | masons in the employ of Mr. Ford, Mr. Reith, 
— or'more at a time, and Mr. James Mitchell, builders, are at present 
’ Dwellings at Birmingham.—| out on strike. They had received intimation 
The Birmingham Town Council have resolved to | that their wages were to be reduced from 7}d. 
nt in force the powers of the Artisans’ Dwell-|to 7d. per hour, and, rather than submit, have 
_ Act on _ reps ome than they at first con- | strack work. 
plated. At a special meeting on the 17th) Proposal for Utilising Her Majesty's 
ple he pe wage sep topes te eae dens ne pater i 
health > with hioh — ee rd deal pany is in process of formation for the acquire- 
7 OO TIED ALOR SDS: Propose ment of the Earl of Dadley's interest in Her 
should be increased from 43 to 93 acres. The 


‘vork will be done gradually, and a considerable Majesty’s Theatre in the Haymarket, and that 


pletebitbeindecn nian! mat 

For repairs and decorations at the Mestene Zagera, 

Clarendon-street, Somers Towa, for Mr. J, W. D. ‘ 
Messrs, Bird & Walters, atohitects :— ; 
tog aesesoraneenes oe 
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For echool, Fairficld-road, Bow, for the School 
for London. Mr. BE, RB. Robson, architect. Qaantitios 
by Mr. W. Hf, Barber :— a 


Ft 


Hook & Oldrey.., 
parce doar Ae on 
For building two dwelling-houses, situate Station: 


Woolwich, for Me. William Jackson, Mossrs, 
Gollieg ie Son, architects i 
@ vase 
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- the preliminaries have been partially concluded 
proportion of the sam voted will be employed in | J.& A, Wright 
the widening of streets. for the formation of a West-end Stock Exchange. Newton (accepted) 5. 






‘Hacbour ie Society of Arts.—A paper on the Registra- 
Mie Prag srr i ann 9 Be tion of Trade Marks was read on the 24th inst., 
at the fisbing-vil of Wardshore, Aberdeen- by Mr. H. T. Wood, the editor of the Society of 

_ghire, It is being formed of concrete; the con- Arts Journal. We are compelled, however, to 
Spies sn Ker it 8 ay Lerten: |" aes sneer 
and the . Willet, 0.E. The boats| Her Majesty the has graciously 
poser 84 Wardshore had always to go to other | pleased to se from the Art-Union of London 
ports to daring the herring season, and to | an artist's ie SH ard Death of Nelson,” on. 
this inconvenience the proprietor, the | graved for the by Mr. Sharpe, from the 
Warl of Erroll, resolved to build a harbour to | original by the late Danie! Maclise, R.A. 
contain 200 boats. 
New Reservoir at Guisbrough.—A storago 
so Akad ms aoupanion with the maberworks at TENDERS 
ugh, situated two or three miles to the Mw ” 
inouth-enat of the town, hes just ‘been completed, For additions to the ‘Crab and Lobster,” Ventnor, 
under the direction of the Bar oe to the Gais- pf le ¥ eee 
Water Company, Mr. Sheriton Holmes, Moses & Wallder.,...» 
of Newoastle. The reservoir covers about six a, 


- Sooto00 g it has been constructed to hold 


gallons of . 
Saake ete ae 
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the due removal of the refuse from every large |our ordure) she 
town. rejected from the 




































makes food. Water, carbonic acid, and ammonia 
constitute the main ingredients of the nutriment 
required by every form of plant. These com- 
pounds are either absorbed or decomposed by the 
roots and leaves; and, being ultimately resolved 
into their elements (namely, carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen), become eventnally,— 
together with certain inorganio elements derived 
from the soil,—elaborated by the vegetable 
organism into what are called “proximate prin- 
ciples”; or, in other words, into some form of 
vegetable structure fitted for the nutrition of 
animals,—that is to say, into all the modifica. 
tions of “ proteine” (the basis of muscular tissue), 
as well as into sugar, gum, and starch, and also 
into fat. 

In the animal system, on the other hand, these 
same proximate principles are successively recon- 
verted into the more simple forms from which 
they were originally derived, and thus finally 
made to reproduce the very carbonic acid, 
ammonia, and water required for the nutriment 
of plants; for carbonic acid and water are 
copiously evolved by the lungs, as well as from 
the skin; thekidneys secrete urea, which readily 
passes into carbonate of ammonia; and the 
inorganic substances are evolved in the ejecta of 
the bowels. 

But the respective functions of vegetable and 
animal life have been so well contrasted by 
MM. Damas & Cahours that we cannot do better 
than collocate them here in the same striking 

























































reflect upon the cost of spinning the warp and 
__ woof of the mighty subterranean web, as if even 
_ the shoeless London beggar walked upon a “ cloth 
” more costly than that which was spread their nature has been made the very opposite to 
ours. That which we egest as pollution to onr 
system, they assimilate 'n nourishment to theirs. 
What our bodies reject, their roots imbibe; what 
our Jungs throw off, their lungs absorb ; the gas 
which is a mephitio* poison to us, is vital air to 
them: , , 


“Vraxraners. { ANIMALS, 
Produce .,,Proteiniferous pe vod 


w»_ Fatty ‘matters, »  Fattymatters, | In order, therefore, that the balance of wasto 
» ee — . i a 5 pe and supply should bomaintained, and the principle 
saat Setectongics —_ -Garbonioacid. | of universal compensation kept up, Nature has 


given us several instinctive motives to remove 
our refuse from us. She has at once constituted 
that which we eject from our bodies the most 
r loathsome of all things to our senses and imagi- 

sesvevesStationary, — | Areeesssters nation, ag well as rendered its efflavinm highly 
One of the main uses of plants, indeed, is to sulpburetted bydrogen 
change the inorganic earth, air, and water into | being, as wehave said, the most deleterious and 
the organio substances fitted for the nutrition of | alsothe moatoffensive of all gases. Consequently, 
animals, ‘The iron in our blood, and the lime im ag im all cases where some great law of Nature 
our bones, wero originally in the soil, and could | tins to be enforced by special injunctions, a 
not have been in our body unless they had] double motive has been instituted, in order to 
,| formed part of our food. Yet we live neither on | drive, as well as lead, us to do thas which is 
metal nor on’ stones, It is, however, by means | necessary for our well-being; and thus ib has 
of the vegetable singdom that weare enabled to| been made not only advantageous for us to 
convert the mineral into flesh and blood,—body }remove our refuse to the fields, but positively 
and bones. Still, by what subtle transmutation | detrimental to our health, and disgusting to onr 


an, aa d senses, to keep it in the neighbourhood of our 

sated divisions :— | and dead inert mattor gets to be quickened with | houses. nha 

atter to be carried off) ; | all the exertion of life, is far beyond us, even to 

y, and quality of it, | conjecture. Suiflice it, an express bus is 
x means of carrying itoff) ; | required for the parpose,~-« special 
bentofib, = needed, in order to adapt the hard “ crust of the | may 
earth,” as it is called, as food for man and beast. 
‘Nature, however, in the wondrous of 
words, by way of intro- has been even more of her 
1 and sanitary, if not . Not only has she” ordained that 
“dome provision for | the refuse of animals should be the congenial | and their lungs (instead of serving tonourish the 





of vegetables; but (so that mere 


taminate the air within range of their nostrils 
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continue to render it habitable ‘to us, Hence = 






% of mud and the millionsof tous of street surface. | December 













how deep it was sunk 
author of the far-fam 


nected with this topio 

tion respecting the moral status of a population 

than the vulgar generally would suppose. “It 
”* he urged, “their habits of cleanli- 

ness, and their sense of decency and self-respect, 

as well as their susceptibility to those cognate 

a sentiments which are of the highest social 


The haman ordure,” adds the Report above 
referred to, “ which defiles the churches and the 
‘bases of public edifices and works of art in 
Rome and Naples, as well as the Italian cities 
generally, affords more sure indication as to the 
real social and moral condition of the Italian 
poplations than any impressions derived from 
the edifices or works of art themselves, Indeed,” 
the Report concludes, “the subject concerning 
which the Jewish law-giver did not think it be- 
neath him to lay down the most particular 
directions is one of the safest social tests as to 
the sense of refinement and propriety existing 
among different peoples,” 

Ay; for though it be true that “to the pure 
all things are pure,” atill, it ie cortain, the con- 
verse is equally true,—that “with the filthy 
even filth itself excites no sense of filthiness” ; 
and as cleanliness is next to Godliness, so 
decency is close akin to Christianity, springing 
as it does from a fine sense of respect to the 
feelings of ovhers. 

Such, then, are the most salient physical and 
moral reasons for every enlightened community 
making some special provision for the removal 
of the refase of the, people from. the immediate 
vicinity of the people themselves. Nature, in 
the very repulsiveness of a mass of rotting 
organic matter, bids us “get rid of the filth 
for our own health’s sake’; for the stench is 
but a warning against the impending danger. 
Pra says, “ Get rid of it from your houses, 
but husband it in‘your fields, for its own wealth’s 
sake’; for that which breeds disease and death 
in the town makes food and new life in the 
country. And Decency cries alond, “ Get rid of 
it for goodness’ sake”’; for there can be no good- 
ness without purity; and pure air makes pure 
blood, pure blcod a pure body, and pure bodies 
make pure minds. 

Bat to cleanse an Augean stable with a stud 
of 4,000,000 living creatures stalled in it is, 
indeed,a Herculean task. Just think, fora while, 
and endeavour to form a concrete idea as to what 
a heap the mere excreta from such a herd of. 
animals would form. Moreover, houses and towns 
have their excretions as well as animals them. 
selves, Tho house-drains and street-drains are 
to our tenements and citics what the intestines 
are to the animal structure,—a mere series of 
tubes forthe removal of so much sulliege, But 
who speculates as to what must be the extent of 
the detritus accrui: g year after year in a metro- 
polis covering, as ours does, not less than 78,000 
and odd statute acres, or 116 aquare miles,— 
where there are nearly half a million inhabited 

and 2,500 miles of streets and roads ? 
wonders as to how many tons upon tons of. 
refuse earth have to be ied away somewhere 
from the excavations perpetually going on in and 
around London in the course of each twelve. 
month ; or as tothe thousands on thousands of 
cartloads of old bricks and mortar w!ich have to 
be god rid of somehow, from the old houses which 
are continually being pulled down (at the annual 
rate of 1 in every 200 of the entire buildings) 
ror ee ce some zealous ane 
worries wits concerning the pro- 
made for removing the millions of loads 








kinds :—(1.) The street refose ; and (2.) The 
house refuse ; and of each of these kinds there 
are two distinct species, viz.,—(a.) The oy or 
solid; and (b.) Tha wet, whether in a fluid or 
semi-finid state. . slate painoipally of| Th ip calatell ie 

The dry street-refuse consists prin ly 6 average yearly i 
refuse me removed during oxcayations, refuse | to 11,754,425,548,800 cubic inches, or 6 
bricks ard mortar, the sweepings of the shops, | million oubio feet; and the average daily ditto, 
and the dust of the streets; whilst the dry|as nearly as possible, to 32,204 million © i 
house-refuse is made up of the soot and ashes | inches, or 18} million cubic feet. 
of onr fires, the sweepings of the honse-floors, the| ‘This is equal in volume to ; 
parings of vegetables, and the offal from meat, as | million gallons in the course or t 
well as the remains 0” broken bottles, crockery, | upwards of 116 million on an average, 
&c.; in a word, the general contents of the dust- | in the course of each day,—which is -at the rate 
bin. The wet strcet-refuse, on the other hand, |of rather more than 200 million tuns (of four 
comprises the mud, horse.droppinggs, and surface- | bogsheads each) nnnually, and upwards of half 
water of the public thoroughfares; while the|a million tans (550,000) daily; and since a tan 
wet house-refuse includes what is familiarly |by measure is very nearly a ton by weight, it 
known as the “slops” of a honsebold, the out- | follows that the gravity and the volume will be 
ponrings from the water closet and the riin-| almost the same in amount. 
pipes, as well as tho liquid refuse from the pe the conclusion is: the average qu 
several factories and slaughter-houses, of rain falling within the litan area 

With the different forms of dry refuse we have, | equal to rather more than 6,800 million cubic 
of course, nothing to do here, seeing that such | feet, or upwards of 200 million tans, as well as 
matters seldom or nover enter the sewers, and| tons, per annum; and this is at the rate of 
are generally removed by the cart of the rub.|18 million cubic feet, or 550,000 tuns, as well 
bish-carter, the scavenger, or the dustman. It | a8 tons, per diem, 
is only the wet refuse of our streets and houses| “Taking an average of several years,” bg 
that concerns us in this place; for that alone is| Sir Joseph Bazalgette in his account of “ 
what can be said to constitute the sewage of a| Metropolitan System of Drainage, and the Inter. 
town,—the dry vefuse being merely the rubbish | ception of the Sewage from the river Thames,” 
of a city, and, from its having no-principle of | “it has been ascertained that there are about 
fluidity belonging to it, admitting of being carted | 156 days per annum” (178 docording to 
off and “shot” into appointed “heaps,” rather | above given) “upon which rain has fallen. 
than being susceptible of drainage,—i.c., of | these there are only twenty-five upon which the 
being carried away, by the more flux of gravita-| quantity has amounted to } in. in depth’ in 
tion, throngh a series of bricken tubes or earthen | twenty-four hours, or the one-hundredth 
pipes, to some convenient “ outfall,” 

The sewage of a town, then, consists of the 
wet refuse either of the streets or the bonses,— 
the drainage of the thoronghfares and the domi- 
ciles throughout the city, And now let us 
endeavour to arrive at some estimate as to the 
quantity of this same drainage arising from a 
capital where the roadways are more than one 
fyurth of the diameter of the earth in length, 
and the tene: greater in number than the 
dwellings in many a German Principality. 

The main “ feeders” as regards the surface. 
water of the London streets are, of course, the 
rains, The average quantity of rain, therefore, 
falling annually upon the entire metropolitan 
area will give us some idea as to the amount of 
street surface-water which the sewers of London 
have to carry off in the course of the year, The 
following table shows,— . 
THE AVERAGE RAINFALL IN LONDON DURING 

TEN YEARS 
J : for in the report of 
Sc th 
(According te eg Seorestion v Supnas Society npon the subject it is ead 
Sos Ss: \$ag established, from observations made | 
| Avera Root 
ints tothe Quantity of Rai Ba 
> a 
| “Obervaligaset |> fallivgns | 8c 
Months, different 
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sometimes even 2 in., in an hour.” 
With such abnormal rainfalls, 
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y which are annually be deposited | —~——— 

the endless — “of the seust endless 
, or as eo Ni like outfall 
of the collective “ slops”’ from ae ieneke Toads: 






































of the rain which finds | th 
J can be only such as falls 

metropolitan area which is 
occupied by buildings or streets. What descends 
fields, gardens, parks, and 
& measure, imbibed by the 


falling on tho streets at ~aee 
by the dust which is ultimately 
it into mud. Hence, that alone 
on the honsetops and the 
be said to contribute in any consider. 
to the gross quantity of wet street. 
arged into the drains. 
Now the streets of London are said to take 
up one-eighth part, and the honses another 
th part of the entire metropolitan area.* 
The eighty-six and a quarter square miles, there- 
fore, which remain after deducting the space 
ogcupied by the streets and the houses from the 
115 which are comprised within the limits of 
what is now termed “ Registration London,” 
be said to be made up of suburban gardens, 
is, parks (and the latter, according to a late 
return of the Ordpance D. 








epartment, are, alto. 


, Somewhere about three square miles 
), commons (such as Clapham and 
(such as Camberwell. 





-greep), downs (such as Hackne 












in such places, however, 
unless very heavy, would naturally 
nto the earth. We have then only about 
London rainfall,—i.e., 
descending upon the housetops and 
















intothe drains. Well, there. 
and Hawksley assert 
of averages, } in. of rainfall will 
to the sewer flow, 
rainfalls of very 
eld any distinguish- 


might Messrs, Bidder 


not 
and that they had observed 
sensible amount failing to yi 
able quantity to the sewers.” 

_ But, even of this 
London rainfati, 








one-fourth part of the entire 
how much can really be said to 
of the drains? Now, how is 


uantity of street-mud w: 
Sant from .the London 


us to the consid 
wet street-refuse before 


4@ Beavengers, to whom wo mast resort for 
es 
‘This estimate i boriié ott in the = 
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more or less semi-flaid con- 
sistence, but which, not having sufficient 
liquidity in it to be able to flow off, or be carried 
the flax oF athe ae the drains, 
gathered into heaps b scavenger’s 
id then shovolled up into carts, in order 
moved to some convenient “shoot.” 
Slop-dirt,” as the scav: style the 
still-more.flaid mud, but which has, neverthe- 
less, sufficient consistence about it to admit of 
being swept from the surface of the pavement, 
and ultimately shovelled up and carted off, as in 
© other case, to some appointed “outfall,” 
And te} the street “ surface-water,” which has 
enough liquidity belonging to it to flow off by 
itself into the channels and thence down the 
gullies and drains connected with the roadways. 
- We have to deal here merely with the two 
medium forms of street refuse, and by showing 
how many cartloads of mud and slop-dirt are 
removed in the course of each year from the 
London thoroughfares, endeavour to ascertain 
how much of the aggregate rainfall is absorbed 
by the dust of the streets and eo converted into 
this same mud and dirt. Now, it would appear, 
from inquiries among the parish surveyors and 
contractors for cleansing the roads, that the 
average quantity of mud collected daily during 
the wet season from the different metropolitan 
thoroughfares varies from one cartload and a 
half per mile in those of the greatest traffic to 
three-fourths of a load per mile in the least 
frequented districts. There are about 200 miles 
of granite-paved streets (50 within the City, and 
150 outside of it), which may be said to yield 
about one load and a half of mad per mile, and 
some 250 more miles of similarly.paved streets, 
which yield but three-fourths 6f a load; or say 
that the 450 miles of such streets prodace alto- 
gether 500 cartloads daily throughont the wet 
season, Tho yield of “Mac” is, of course, con- 
siderably greater, owing not only to the 
Macadamised roadways being 1,900 and odd miles 
long, whereas the granite-paved ones are little 
more than 670 miles in length, but owing also 
to the quantity of mud produced by such roads 
being proportionately larger. Assuming then 
that the thoroughfares yielding “Mao” are only 
1,800 miles in length, and that 200 miles of these 
where the traffic is greatest uce two loads 
daily per mile, and that the remaining 1,600 
miles yield but three-fourths of a load per mile a 
day, we have 1,200 loads per diem for the gross 
amount of mud and slop-dirt collected from the 
entire Macadamised roads of the metropolis. 
Then, adding this amount to the 500 loads 
yielded by the granite-paved streets, we have an 
aggregate daily yield of 1,700 cartloads. But 
this quantity is collected daily during the wet 
season only; and as rain falls in London on but 
every other day, on an averago, throughout the 
year, it follows that the average daily yield of 
mud and “Mao” would be merely half the 
above-mentioned amount, or 850 loads or tons 
per diem if taken for the whole twelvemonth. 
Now, the mean daily rainfall we have shown 
to ant, in round numbers, to 550,000 tons in 
weight, and tons in volume, or about 19 million 
cubic feet ; but it has also been shown that only 
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one-fourth of this quantity, or 137,500 tons, falls 
and roadways of the metro. 
polis, and that this is the entire amount which, 
under ordinary circumstances, can find ite way 
-| into the metropolitan sewers. Moreover, of these 
137,500 tons, we have just seen that 850 tons are 
tal por ‘Ma “4 re ewins ling of raat 

and “ Mao, © comming’ 4 
bf of the roads ; and, 
therefore, we may conclude that the London 
rainfall adds, on an average, about 180,000 and 
odd tons, or rather more than 4} million cubic 
feet per diem to the aggregate sewage of the 





















at if less than a quarter of the whole of the 


sewers, it is 
artificially, 
rather than naturally, to the metropolis, For ! the proportion 
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to the accounts given 

1873, that “the. 
daily quantity of water supplied by the 
London companies” in the course of that 
wae, 118,188,809 gallons,” Add to this 
million gallons derived from Artesian wells every 
day, and two million more gallons from land 
springs, and we have a gross water supply of 
123,188,809 gallons per diem. i 
Now, this number of gallons is .equal to 
549,950 tons, or about 14,765,200 cubic fest. 
But the a daily rainfall in London wo 
showed to amount to 650,000 tons, or 19,767,000 
cubic feet ; so that, strange to say, the a 
quantity of water which is supplied arti 
every day to the metropolis, by means of the 
water companies, &c., is as nearly as 
equal to the average daily quantity which is 
supplied naturally, by means of the rain! What 
connexion the one supply can by any means 
have with the other it is difficulty to perceive ; 
but the coincidence is, at least, very striking 
and worthy of remark. . 

“« Acoording to the returns of the London com- 
panies made to the Select Committee on tho 
East London Water Bills (Session, 1867)” adds 
the trar-General, in a foot.note 
to the table of the London Water Supply for 
1873, “it was estimated that, during the year 
1866, about 82 per cent. of the total aupply of 
water for all purposes was for domestic use. 
This proportion has been applied,” 
the foot-note, “in computing the number of 
gallons probably used for domestic purposes” by 
each household,—tbe average daily quantity 
made use of ‘in this way being 184 hams 
house, and the average daily supply to the cable 
metropolitan population at the rate of not less 
than 26-9 gallons per head. But if only 82. per 
cent. of the whole of the water supplied to the 
metropolis is used for domestic purposes, 
natural query is,—What becomes of the  re- 
mainder? ‘The answer is found in the “Minutes 
of Proceedings taken before the Comm 
appointed to‘inquire into the Regulations for a 
constant Supply of Water to the Metropolis”; 
wherein it is shown that a considerable - 
tion of the gross water supply is devoted to thie 
pa trade,—the propurtion in the case 
of the East London Company being estimated as 
high as 262 per cent., and that of the Kent 
Company as low as 3:2 per cent. Moreover, it 
is reckoned that probably one-third of the whole 
supply (or as much as $7} million gallons out of 
the whole 113 and odd millions) is wasted every 
day ; so that 8} gallons ont of the 26 supplied 
to each person per diem are devoted to no pur- 
pose whatever. 

Now it is manifest that nearly all the water 
consumed or wasted in London must go to form 
the bulk of the total wet honse.refuse discharged 
into the London sewers. There are, however, 
® few exceptions; though the water diverted 
from the = 8 in such eerie - ~e 
proportion of the gross supply that it. 
worth mentioning. First, there is the quantity 
used in the extinction of fires. This the 
trar-General tells us amounted, in the year 
to upwards of 22} million gallons, or about 
100,000 tons; but as only one-third 
quantity, or 74 million gallons, was derived 
the street-pipes (the remainder 
from the river, the canals, and the dooks), 
gives an average of bot little more 
gallons a day, there is no necessity to 

t calculation with mals ; 
Then there is the quantity wi! 
laying the dust of the streets in 
weather, and which, being soon 
heat of the suv, cannot ; 
the volame of 
need be taken 
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The conclusion, consequently, is, that the only 
“two sources of supply for the m: sewage 
are the wet street-refuse and the wet house- 
refuse of the ; that the quantity of the 
one de; on the amonniof the rainfall, or the 

y of water derived from the clouds, 
end that 


provided by the several metropolitan water-com- 
panies; that the average daily natural supply is 
nearly as possible tantamount to the average 
daily artificial supply ; that of the average daily 
rainfall rather less than one-fourth enters the 
gewers, under ciroumstances (the re- 
mainder being absorbed by the soil), whereas of 
the average daily water.supply almost the whole 
is discharged, in some refuse form or other, into 
the drains; and, lastly, that the quantity of 
derived from the wet strect-refuse 
mounts to about 43 million cnbic feet, or 
190,000 and o6d tons per diem, whilst that 
derived daily from the wet house-refuse is not 
less than 18} million cubic feet, or 560,000 tons. 


“THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IN 
FRANOE.” 
THEATRES AND COSTUME. 


In giving a geaeral notice in our last issue of 
MM. Lacroix’s book above mentioned {p. 1052, ante) 
we reserved the-right to return to it briefly in 
connexion with two subjects to which separate 
chapters are devoted, and which are of more direct 
interest to us, perhaps, than any of the other 
subjects treated of. The stage and the art of 
dress have always had due attention from us, as 
the two forms in which artistic considerations 

ly uffect public and private life re- 

rt 
@ in Paria at the commencement of 
century. Madame de Maintenon’s 

‘balanced and acid pietism brought the Grand 
"pecan pre had meager} om & passionate 

stage, to a spirit of repentance on 

this head, and he expiated his former entertain- 
ments by having to refuse his attendance at any 
representations, except such as the semi-religious 
of { Esther” and “ ” written by 

the request of the high arbitress of 
manners, perhaps as a kind 

for the lighter 


ence had thrown the theatre rather 
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the other on the artificial supply | Opéra 
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in its modern edition, it is still 
Earope. 

“The of this theatre 
reer Ip pe 

eo ol and comedy, 
call themselves Comédiens ordinaires du R. 
tuted, #9 in the time of Molitro, an 
the royal authorisation to man: the t 
questions of general interest ing decided by a 
of votes in this assembly. pik banemger inthe 
Louis woh oe bowed os of enum 
subj the Comédie , in a certain measure, 
Se erttiensy cutborti, whieh, under the Revolation, 
exercised sovereign control over the internal re 
this and oy me som ‘theatres se nang Paris, meg om 
exp these four were as ae law, 
for nothing could be done without their sanction, Not 
only did they act as arbitrators between bir ne aoe and 
the actors, but also intervened in cases of misunder- 
standing betwéen the actors themeelves'; they saw 
regulations in regard to thi 

ted retiring 

actor, sanctioned the 
sometimes repriman. 
The finance ay me was left 
management of the Sociéteires. In addition 
authority of the gentlemen of the chamber, that 
inspector of menwa, less meddlesome and harsh, 
was epecially exercised whenever there was to be sais 
representation ; and these regulations lasted till 1789," 


Well might the unfortunate actor of that time 
have exclaimed, like the man who was beheaded 
in one of Artemus Ward's aneciotes, ‘We are 
too much governed” They were, in fact, 

Seylla and bdis, be’ 
most undisguised and insulting demonstrations 
of opinion on the part of the audience if they 
failed to please them, and liable, if they 

to resent the insults of their critics in the pit, to 
be imprisoned for " 
genius and spirit were from the stage on 
this account; among Maile. Clairon, a 
celebrated actress of the Frangaise, 
who withdrew from the stage when at the height 
of her powers, Her portrait forms an ornament 
to the chapter on Theatres, and a noble presence 
she must have been on the stage. 

The admission of on to the shage is 

the old theatre. At the 


for each 
any actor who failed 
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seasoning, and that the infusion of some un- 
substance should be injected into the 
wood, for which those which have a regular 
afford sufficient facilities. 
.| walnut, plane, 
nature to 


but they are too expensi’ , 
teredo nawalis is the most destructive of these 
worms. The Southampton water is particular! 
infested with it, and Mr. Britton says that it - 
found in every part to which coals are carried 
south of the Toes; in the. Thames as high as 
Gravesend; and northward as far as Whitby. 
It is also found at Ryde, Brighton, and Dover, 
About thirty years ago, as nearly as we 
remember, the late Mr. James Simpson, 0.¥., 
was called in by the proprietors of the old 
Southend Pier, in consequence of piles baving 
been a marine worms, Mr, Sim 
appointed Mr. John Paton to be the resident 
engineer of the work of restoration, and Mr. 
Paton afterwards contributed a paper to the 
Institution of Civil Engineers on the ravages of 
the teredo and other sea-worms, and became an 
| authority on the subject, and was afterwards 
employed on sea works in Denmark and else- 
where, and to whom the author acknowledges his 
~ nyg mee for much eye and also . 

r. Newport, the eminent physiologist an 
Seedantna aabk to M. Forestier, engineer of La 
Vendée ent, in France. 

In a fir pile, taken from the old head at 
Southend, a teredo was found 2 ft. long and 
2 in. in diameter, These were fir piles, but in 
‘oak timber the teredo does not grow to so great 


a length. 

Another kind of worm which is very destruc- 
tive to timber is the Limnoria terebrans. Its 
ra 
year 1810, by Robert Stevenson, the ineer of 
the Bell Hook Lighthouse. The noria 
resembles a wood-louse, and is perceptible 
in the timber it attacks, being almost of the 
‘game colour. It makes its-way into the timber 
to the depth of about an inch anda 

holes being perfectly smooth and 
iy in. in diameter, Tt attacks 


half, the 


, that }seem to be exempt from it. 


Defraud the | Harbour, square 14 in. piles wore in three years 


ceases, such as K: corrosive ; 
Payne’s sulphate of iron and sulphate of 
Burnett's cbloride of zinc, and Bethell’s 

process; and this latter has proved successful 
resisting the attacks of sea-worms. “ With 
regard to the different poisonous compounds 
having no injurious effect on the worms,” tho 
author says, “ it should be remembered that all 
cold-blooded animals are much more tenacious of 


descending the soale of animal 

more devi w 

blooded, is an animal of a much higher order 

than the. teredo, will not only live in hydrogen - 

gas, but also in o strong solution of 

acid, while at the same time a single 

on the nose of a rat, or in the eye of a rabbit, 

would produce instant death.” : 
The se any. property of soluble salts, such 

as corrosive sublimate, sulphate of copper, ; 

was considered tobe founded on their power of 

coagulating the albumen and the sap of th 

wood, bat that very quality of combining 

the albumen destroyed the activity of the poison 

of the salts. “ 


were first particularly observed in the | it i 


' (p. 482) was made, in|caten down to 4in. square. At ta 

he officials are represented extracting 12 in. square was eaten in seven 

@ cartload of contraband articles from a wn The limnoria almost always works just 

jian coiffure, Another represents a | under neap tides ; it cannot live in fresh water, 

ah her head- | and whilst it is destroying the surfaces of a pile 
. P attacking the interior. 


the 





ANCIENT AND MODERN EGYPT. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 


Ar the fortn of this 
Institute, wold on Monday oveck tho Stn ulk, 
Sir G. G, Scott, R.A., president, in the chair, the 


were 
. R, P. Whellook, Vicarage-road, Cam. 
Mr. Frederick Thompson, York-build. 


pm Gh Sroterich “0. 


Ramoses (the treasure.city, and starting-point of 
oe prem was more generally identified with 

or Zoan, which theory, if accepted, would 
rae mine alter the hitherto.supposed route of 
the tes. After referring to the historical 
light derived from the study of ancient flint 
implements, the lecturer described one found by 


the Temple of the Sphinx, was one of the most im- 

t in recent years. It showed the sphinx 

if to be far more ancient than the Great 

ramid. Passages in the Queen’s Chamber in 

Pp. id had been opened by Mr. Dixon and 

Dr. and were supposed to have been con- 

structed 

described 


purposes of ventilation. Having 
some of the statues in the Boolik 
Museum, which, in point of design and execu- 
tion, were tly in advance of the architecture 
with which they were coeval, Professor Lewis 
detailed some of his own researches near the great 
Pyramids of Geezeh. In the vicinity of thesestruo- 
tures are many tombs of the old empire, oblon 
on plan, with sloping sides ending with a leve'! 
platform. Noticing a hole in one of the plat- 
forms, Profeasor Lewis descended it, and found 
himeelf in a chamber some 16 ft. wide, It had 
® flat ceiling of stone supported on the side 
walls, and apparently composed of roughly-cast 
Youssoirs, which might be regarded as indicating 
the elemen principles of arch constraction. 
Tho remainsof Greek architecture in the southern 
of Nubia, though illustrated by Lepsius, 
nob seem to have attracted so much notice 
as they deserved. The lion-headed chairs so 
ommon in Greek work had ieee an Egyptian 
origin, the ordinary mode of riding in the age of 
the old empire having been on a sort of seat 
atretched between two animals. Professor 


Egyptian monuments by the rude hands of 
modern natives, and instanced the tombs at 
Beni-Haesan, where the mural paintings had 
‘been defaced as high as the arm could reach. 
Having exhibited some specimens of mortar 
from pp Pr grandatg rocmp yf under the 
casing great Pyramid, lecturer said 
he had examined them by the aid of the micro. 


very ting, and the author 
fonnd no difficulty in stud. their 
matiful details. Tho Church of St. ichael 
now altered to a Jewish is 
in character, ‘The altar end has a 


of exquisite | i 


this point of the lecture 


exquisite beyond is 
the wall-lining is of , outlined with mother- 
of-pearl, and the marble floor is bordered with 
mosaics of intricate patterns, At Kaid Bey the 
more prominent ornamental parte are raised in 
atrong relief, giving a brilliant effect. Professor 
Lewis said he visited the Government School 
Lib: , where he was courteously received, and 
allowed to inspect the Arabic illuminated MSS., 
some of which are superior to any in the British 
Museum. Adverting.to the gradual decline of 
local taste in architecture, the lecturer said he 
was unable to say anything in praise of modern 
works in Egypt. Many of the picturesque 
features which distingnish the old houses were 
disappearing, and were supplanted by others of 
common-place and inferior design. Professor 
Lewis concluded his paper by describing the 
characteristics of Egyptian architecture, and 
showing in what essential respects it differed 
from the styles by whioh it was succeeded, 

Ia the discussion which followed, 

Mr. Whichcord said it was nearly thirty years 
ago since he visited Egypt, but when he was 
there Oairu presented a far more picturesque 
appearance than, according to Professor Lewis, 
now characterised it. What struck him (Mr, 
Whichcord) most was the polychromatic deco. 
ration of the houses, somewhat Saracenic in 
effect. It was the most brilliant polychromy he 
had ever seen; the red, for instance, was like 
bright sealing-wax; but the brilliant colours 
were diffused over the whole of the work in 
small portions, Another point that struck him 
very favourably was the exquisite manipulation 
of the joiners’ work, which was wrought in a 
firm wood, somewhat analogous to deal, and in 
very small pieces, 

Mr. J. D. Crace, after referring to the strata 
of salt discovered during the excavation of the 
Suez Canal as evidence of the Red Sea having 
flown at different times inland in the direction 
of the Bitter Lakes, said that Professor Lewis 
had not alluded to any definitely Roman or 
Byzantine work in Egypt, althongh he believed 
that such did not exist in a recognisable form so 
low down as Cairo. Near the first cataract of 
the Nile, however, were the remains of an almost 
complete Roman city, with ‘a basilica the whole 
plan of which was clearly traceable. The leo- 
turer had alluded to the bronze doore of Kaid 
Bey; but there were also some beautiful doors 
at the Mosque of ‘Sultan Hassan. Professor 
Lewis had referred to a difference in the s 
ance of the gold in the initial letters, he, in 
Arabic as compared with Ruropean MSS. This 
difference was due to the fact that gold in 
European MSS. was laid upon a very thick gesso 
ground, but in Arabio . the gold was almoat 
invariably laid direct upon the vellum or upon 
the coloured In his (Mr. Crace’s) 
opinion, the most interesting modern art of 
Egypt was to be found 800 or 400 miles further 
up the river than in some of what might 
be called the towns, which contained 


chimney, as ugly as any Londoner coul: 
conceive. The city itself was full of 

fronte of limestone, many stories high, and 
were boulevards under the very foundations 
the Mosque of Mehemet Ali; in fact, there 
a touch of ex- about it 
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amined bya old couple with the solemnity 
tighy tae toon g cp ly-wiaes s me , 

a larger study, in thick opaque colour, 
of two fifteonth-cen Sipeses ‘at Sbeonations 


been travelling a little out of his usual route in 
two or three subjects representing forest scenes, 
~ and having alsomewhat more extended landscape 
setting for than Mr, Watson usually 
allows himself; they are variously named,— 


«Touchstone and Audrey” (73), *‘ A Dan 
Position” (119), “The Fallen Tree” , and 
one or twojothers, but the motif in all is the 
same; a woodland scene, with one or two figures 
_inasmaller and.less broad style than we are 
re to from the artist; the two last named are 
best; the figures in “The Fallen Tree” are 
carefully stadied : the iady with the butter- 
appears again here, seated on the 

fallen trunk, while her companion discourses to 


. A small stady, really-a “sketch,” in which 
a” predominate, “ Summer. 
in ite way as any of 


in comparison with what he can do; 
h 


‘ Castle, vo o ‘ug d 
Nan re oy 441), - sens 


pape 
of | and the easy and natural pose of the two figures. 
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: Alfred Hunt's contributions are not of |i 


vidual 
Henry” (in Nos. 27 and 51) are, as ideas of the 
characters intended, enough to make Shakspeare 
turn in his grave,—they are like “supers” 
dressed’ up for the parts. Among painters of 
figure-subjects, Mr. Lamont presses to the front, 
and shows good drawing and 
very repulsive colouring, in various subjects, of 
which “ Out of Tune” G4) is the beat, except, 
perhaps, “ Spring Flowers,” a smaller repetition 
of a work which was, if we remembor rightly, in 
the Dudley Gallery a little while ago, and of 
which we spoke in at the time. Among 
other contributors of figure-subjects is Mr. B. K. 
Johnson, whose “ Which Hand will You have?” 
(172), and “ For You” (201), are both studies 
of girls of the would-be-young-lady type in sur- 
of garden foliage, in the former case 


‘with an utter absence of shadow anywhere, 


which gives a singularly staring and unreal look 
to the scene. “The Anxious Mother” (32) (an 
old hen, namely, following the pretty girl who 
has taken up the brood in her arms), is pretty, 
and very carefully finished in every part. ‘There 
is excellence of a much higher order in the figure 
subjects by Mr, Walter Duncan, whose “ Lovers’ 


ms | Walk” (216), shows two figures in antique and 


rather grotesque costume parading silently the 
margin of a stream; in regard to colour and 
tone there is still more in hia “ Hundred Merry 
Tales” (237), apparently a reading from the 
Decameron by & man who leans over tlie back of 
a seat where two richly-dressed ladies are seated ; 
whether it is a touch of sentiment, or a shock to 
her modesty, that makes the younger cover her 
face with her hand, is not very apparent; the 
expression of her embonpoint companion suggests 
the latter explanation, The same artist’s ‘‘ Cin- 
derella” (155), which we take to be only a title 
for a figure study, is very original and striking 
in expression and genre. Mr. H. 8S. Marks sends 
a study for “The Bookworm ” (168), and two or 
three other small sketches, whereof “ Batter. 
flies” @) is notable for the complete outdoor 
effect obtained with little more than grey r, 


A screen is filled with sketches and studies of 
the late Mr. Pinwell, including a tolerably com. 
plete study for perhaps his best work, the 
“‘Blixir of Love.” In this not only are the dis- 
position and colour sketched in, but the manipula. 
tion of some of the carefully-finished faces has 
been essayed beforehand. In others, the sketches 
are of the roughest, but quite in! le in 
regard to the aim and feeling of each. The 
manner in which the action of the scene is con- 
veyed is noticeable in such a sketch as “The 
Cock-fight” (422), where the character in both 

and birds is vivid) 
dabs of colour. 


with | habitudes of execution which 


udgment 
er of the Society will suffer. 
Among old exhibitors in the Prec acer 
landscape who are keeping up 
dard of work, in to be: notiond. Mr. 
whose drawings are chi . 
mannerism, were not the aim 
work so completely in accordance 
feeling for, and conscientious study 
“On the Moors, Darnholm” (180), is the beat of 
these. Mr. Edward Danean' rs ras hur’s S' 
Gower, Sou en” » isa ee 
drawing, which, without being f in effect, 
seems to tell from all parts of the room; other 
drawings by the same artist are of high merit. 
We must mention also with particular commenda.- 
tion, sundry works of Mr. Charles Davidson, in 
icular, two studies on “ Wray Common ” 

02), and one at “ Red Hill,—Autumn ” 4 
which latter shows some of the finest and ib 
qualities of watercolour drawing. Mr. 8, Read 
has a grand subject in “ Holburn Head” (282), 
——- through a stupendous natural portal 
the piled-up trap-rock to the distant sea; more 
might have been made of it; as a mere’drawing 
it is good, but the sentiment seems to have’ been 
lost in the handling. Mr, A. P. Newton's “On 
Corpach Moss” (39) is a small picture made 
of green turf, a wildly picturesque shieling, | 
a rainy sky behind, whichis just perfect. Among 
out-of-the-way attempts may be mentioned?Mr. _ 
Hale’svery bold study of Loch Broom, Twilight” — 
(40), an indication of an effect almost impossible 
meen per ; and Mr. Jenkins’s “ Old Town 
in Sussex, i 


known oth 


drawings alike certainly in excellence, but so 
much alike also in subject and treatment 
many years past, as to leave no room fora new 
ca to be said of them. But there is plenty 
to look at,—more than we have space to do 
justice to. 
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of his 


THE LIONS AT HOME. 

Our heading is premature, ps, for the 
lions are not at home yet in 
it is nearly ready for them. Visitora to the 
Zoological Gardens have noticed for some time 
past the long red-brick erection which has been 
in progress about a hundred yards from the 
present rather dilapidated.looking 
which the larger carnivora are lodged. “ 
new lions’ house,” which is now complete except 
in a few details of interior fitting, is a 










: en ag | or other expedients | aq: 
thanin tho larger area of the main den. The 


len of 

stick to the iron ag) as a 
of oil-colour. Even in the 
of cases in which it is 
cover 










also be easier 
ith 

oe od dens, which, like the now ones, we 

eve, haye cement on stone floors, have mostly 
be boarded over in winter for warmth. 
But the ante.chambers at the back of the dens 
are also of use in separating the animals, or 
getting them out of the way for a time for 
cleaning and other purposes, The doors are of 
not very thick, we should say (about one 





Nevertheless, the iron oil-colour coatings, as 
prepared at the present day, have their own 











the lamented Fairbairn called attention to the 
fact that iron, ally in those cages in which 
iron, t it was used for building purposes, where its pre. 
sixth of an inch,—rather less than more), in iron | servation was of paramount importance,.—did not 
frames built into the wall. Those which open | receive the requisite protection from atmospheric 
into the passage in the rear are hinged to open | influences, and that consequently great care 
outwards, and fastened with a strong pin and! should be taken in farnishing the material with 
staple; those between the “aute-den” and the a durable preservative coating. 
den are hun; rtoullis fashion, and are raised| It is generally known that the basis of all oil. 
and lowor chains with counterbalance | coatings lies with the first coat or groundwork, | t0 
weights, worked from the passage, the chain | If tho latter is improperly or deficiently applied, 
connected with each inner door hanging down | then the efficacy of the entire coatings becomes 
close ‘to the corresponding outer door. The | very problematical, even if the subsequent coat. 
passage has a cement floor, grooved for the ings are properly laid on ; for in such casos only a 
wheels of the trolly-cage used for transporting | combination bettveen the various coati 68 
the animals, Tho method of introducing a lion place, which, provided the groundwork does not 
or tiger to his new habitation will apparently | stick to the iron’s surface, soon becomes cracked, 
be this,—the trolly-cage runs along the passage, | and later on shells or peelsoff, In former times 
stopping with its door glose to the open door of| miniums of lead were exclusively used for the 
one of the ante-dens, The inner door of this ground-colour, and in more recent times miniums 
game den would be algo raised, and the cage. | of iron, or the so-called “earthen colours,” are 
door being then opened, the animal would | em loyed, the chief ingredient of the latter being 
naturally walk through to the apparent freedom rag of iron, Much discussion has been, going | 4ty 
of the front den, when a movement of the chain on regarding as to the greatest efficacy of the 
drops the inner door, and he is a prisoner. The 
cage can then be moved away, and the outer 
door closed and i 

The whole of the large dens haye also inter. 
communication talong, by iron sliding doors, 
moved by handle and a jointed bar, working 
through the pier which separates the dens, and 
kept in its place by.a pin when the door is closed. 
The floors of the dens are laid with cement, with 
a fall to an iron gutter carried along the front. 









































caused an injurious effect on the oil-colour 
pervs Dr. E. Wiederhold hag given much 

atten! to this subject, and has 
various old iron oil-colour coatings wherever 
practicable, but he states distinctly that he has 
never been able to,ebserve a decomposition of 
oa as of lead, although he we remarked 
ilar appearances with regard to destruc- 
“As to the architectural style of the house, it| tion of the coating, and the covered metal sur- 

is more ambitious than others in the gardeus, face, in several cases in which the 
we do not think the lions have very much | was partly performed with minium of “erp 
boast of in regard to the picturesque partly with minium, of iron colour, He thinks, 
ities of their dwelling externally. There| therefore, that we are on the w: track in 
not even the development of ‘sculpture seeking the reason why oil-colour do not 
which is to be seen in connexion with the ele. show the desired d: on iron, and belie 
hant's house, where the bust of the inhabitant | that the result desired could be easily attained 

“done in stone” over his door, At the lions’ | by a proper consistency of the oil varnish. 
ane are ds og Cer slab/ Three conditions ought to be fulfilled if the 
ne only declares that this is| grounding is to be hard and durable, and 
Bb manne Pope ose Tt is macionigh how- . . 2 ‘ 

ever, that lions are indifferent tothe picturesque,| 1. The coat. a the 
‘and it must be remernbered that the lions will Cordell, wage £ Ay gs seorepradig a 
See much of the outside of the building; at bea 3 and 
not, And we most say Z 
dens very much more 
is comfortable for the 
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peculiar defects. It is not so very long ago since | 8atisfactory 















however, of no use 
because it is impossible for the 
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gst the various 
two, and it has been frequently asserted that the | tions now introduced for iron or 


miniums of lead, on account of their decomposing, Pecan pee eae = 


in turpentine. It 





expenditure of a man living with 
is own rooms need not be very 
in excess of that which an unmarried man 

at a small hotel. An un- 
room may be hired for 8s. 6d. per 
month; the of a servant would bo about 
121, a year; the boarding of three persons 
in a house would not probably exceed in cost the 
amount paid by one person for his board at a 
hotel. Indeed, the average expenditure for the 
provisions consumed in a merchant’s house by 
himself and two servants is usually sot down as 
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represent ’ 
of the Government, is notorious). 
host of applicants for even the it remunera- 
4a. a day. tive public posts, the labour market has to be 
As to the amusements or means of recreation | largely supplied from Crete and elsewhere in — 
whioh Athens holds out to an English artisan, | Turk: 


urkey. 
there are but few indeed, Daring the months of 2 
June, July, me t, September, and October, the 
sun is so powerful as to render open-air exercise P AND 
almost intolerable unless taken in the morning ere ppreieemen ohn ane 
or evening; and the only apparent recreation for . 
meal a sufficient quantity of food to satisfy his} the artisan is to frequent one or other of the} A®currecrs have been in the habit of 
the market supplies vegetables, in-| cafés chantants at night, there to drink beer and | Pating memorandums of agreement for 
uding spinach, cauliflowers, tomatoes, onions, | listen to German instrumental and vocal music. | Works, to be executed under hand only, aud 
it} In the winter months there is a performance at | ¥Sing thereon the sixpenny adhesive stamp, but 
wise in great plenty, including grapes, apples, | the theatre alternately in Greek and French or | Stamping the agreement only, and not the 
pears, melons, oranges, and figs; whilst wine is| Italian. English artisans arriving in Greece |®4 specification which are referred to in the 
within the reach of all classes at a very cheap | would find a language strange to thom spoken, |*gteement as “the plans and specifications 
rate, a quantity rather less than a pint being as | and, with the exception of a few engineers con- exhibited herewith, and marked respectively "A 
8 rale supplied at each meal to each person. | nected with the railway, they would find scarcely |®24 B.” It is now said by some that the un- 
The Haropean artisan, after an abundant mid. | an of our countrymen. stamped specifications plans cannot bo re- ~ 
meal such as indicated, resumes his work here are at Athens, or in the neighbourhood, | C¢ived a8 evidence in a court of law without 
til nearly sunset, when he returns to his|a not vory large number of French, German, ak of a penalty of 101. Having been 
for another meal of one hot dish | Italian, and English workmen employed, either |®8ked if it be necessary thatthe plans and 
and wine, in connexion with the Pirswus Railway, with the | §pecification should be stamped, and, if so, should 
for skilled labour in Athens is that | Athens Gasworks, with road-making, and one or | ¢very plan be stamped, seeing that, althongh 
about 50,000 inhabitants, having a|two other undertakings. Tho Englishmen are | they form a series, they are drawn on separate 
Pirwus) con about 10,000 more, | chiefly men skilled in making or working machi. | Sheets of paper, and are not nsually fastened 
port (Ergasteria) where 2,000 work. | nery. At the lead-melting works of Laurium, or | together, we submitted the question to the 
« ‘There is also the flourishing | Ergasteria, there are about 2,000 workmen | Board of Inland Revenue, and are enabled by 
- | employed, of noes 80 are map Fs Teh ed their courtesy to append the following tor. 
Italians, and Spanish, The Spaniards receive “« Reven' 
as miners, 63, to 6s. 8d: a day; the Frenchmen Ident me, Bomerneli siaens 
London, W.C., Nov. 27, 1875, 
and Italians, as overscers and artisans, rather f 
leus, whilst the living of all costs 2a, a day. The| Sir,—In reply to the eng. spedlrrencernr 
native workman earns about 2s,, and lives on | letter of the 15th inst., I am directed by the 
about 8d. — of Inland pea Bi" inform you that if 
The demand for English labour would seem to specification P therein mentioned 
« | be only for sate dhitiod to snoldnal eae , or | are fastened together, and annexed to the agree- 
machinery, and for locksmiths, en ment under hand to which you refer, thoy are 
hangers, house decorators, sigu-painters, and | Covered by the sixpenny stamp on the agreement. 
cabinet-makera, As to the quality of the work-| If they are fastened together, but not annexed 
manship in Athens, that can be etiasated from pro eteere sat eg ; ion, 
the int of house.ren: which sixpen 5 
rereiters dome Sw oeuaa | tnetassed Sagetbecy cach wepaicite docmaiah aa 
uire a sixpenny stamp. 
to refer you to the Stamp Act, 1870 — 
34 Viot. 4 597), schedule,—Tit,, 
& 
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having obtained applications for 
amount of capital,—generally from 


80,0001. : 
The mill illustrated in our present number 


is of these emanations from ~ ee: 
ome of there emanate, ts cope 
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shares of 51, each, and 
















the coarsest native manufacture; his wife adds | height, one portion of 
by her spinning to the household comforts ; bis | high. 
fire is fed in winter by Indian corn.stalks and The construction of a 
almond.stones ; his light is produced by the oil | Shown, is that of a large 
of the castor-plant; his food is of the most| divided into bays of sui 
itive kind, and is entirely raised by his hand : 
ley and pea-bread, with fruit and vegetables, 
| being his sustenance. 



















vertical cast-iron colamns, 
verse be also nat cast- 
carry wroug' ts 
apart, From the beso 
joists are segmental 
crete. upon Whisk: gioed the Benepe 
rs) upon whic! or 
flooring, as required. — zi "we 
The building, when ready for tho 
the machinery, will have coat about 60, ; 
and, including the latter, the cost will reach 
about 130,000/. 6 
Tho contractors for the erection of the : 
are Messrs. Robert Neill & Sons, of Manchester; 


for lod, ee ee 
the stronger the structure. As an instance, one Oo eae, Poe 
of the oldest bridges in England is the stone| Wigzell, of Sowerby and the 
structure over the River Wharf, av Tadcaster, | speed will reach 600 ft. per minute ; the boilers 
and the volume of water and its torrent have been | are supplied by the 
something grand and terrific, yet the stout old | pany Chimited 4 ; the economisers 
Rae 8 Y Sa of baatinat sound ag ever, ean ay Nant ene Sn See a 
can obtain « house of four or five rooms for 5s. me wegen Be 7 ah 
to 16s. a month, built of a composition of mud | qooa8 which had prevailed in that t during = Thor 1 Se 
vie, conducive neithor to health nor | tho few weeks, A deputation waited upon eter pricy bays 
nfort, with low roofs, situated in narrow dirty | {ho nap Faber fees bse 
















FLOODS AND BRIDGES. 


Tnx recent floods have perceptibly told on the 
bridges in several counties, and those streams 
that have tidal currents appear less subject to 


dam bridges than those rivers that merely 
stand fifty yards off the London.-road, com- flow into the sea and drain large surfaces of 

munication being afforded by a wide spacious | land. : 

on either side of which a shrubbery will| The eounty of York is a great sufferer from 


the floods; and, somewhat suggestive a 
cost of the new hospital, it is estimated, | to be the fact that the more ancient the bridge 
be upwards of 22,0001, 






















the grounds, close to which will be the morgue. 
hore will be a large kitchen opposite the north 
of the central pavilion, The main lodge 
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DWELLINGS OF THE DAMASOENE 
~ - WORKPEOPLE. 










































SOCIETY. 


Sxssion 1875-76 of this Society will commence 
on December 9th, when the President, Mr. W. F. 
Batler, A.I.C.E., will deliver an opening address. 
The following is the syllabus of papers for the 

ion :— é 
wee a6 " Bridge and its Trafic,” By 
Jun, 18th, 1876,--" Trade Unions.” By Mr, Charles H. 
Jan. 27th. —“'Tho Testing Materials.” 
mia, 8,H, Bene ce oR hy aod F 

wrt ay ewe tae ge 
Feb. 24th.—" Aquaria and their Construction.” By 
Mr. CO. H. Driver, architect, ie > 
‘March i6th.—""'The Hoarworthy Bridge over the River 
Wye.” Og C, W, Whitaker, C.B. iD Agee oat, 
‘arch $0th,—* Concrete Flooring.” By Mr, Alexander — 


bc 


REM , exposed to heat in summer and to cold in sepomipiein of the inconvenience | work is under Mr. John Hi ) lerk | 
' without : and trouble felt by the works. 
" any attempt at scavenging Or} the borough of Malton through 
sanitary no furniture worth, 3 feom direct 00 
ieee 3 the inmates is, indeed, CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ 
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dprit 13th, —* Hydraulic Machinery.” 
‘Thomas M, Gray. , yt 
ae 27th, — “The Spectroscope.” By r 
Sty 11h. —* Rail "By 
A .B,, and H. avin, 
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"Rickman says that the church “is a very 
beautiful Perpendicular edifice, with a lofty 
tower of fine composition, and desery 


exam: 

The church consists of a nave, with aisles, 
south porch, chancel, and aisles, formerly chapels, 
and a square tower at the west end, containing 
twelve bells, formerly reckoned among the seven 

of Wales. ‘The dimensions of this 

are said to be as follow :—Nave, 73 ft. 

by 26 ft.; chancel, 37 ft. by 26 ft,; aisles, 85 ft. 
by 12 ft.; and the chapels, 26 ft. by 12 ft. The 
nave is separated from the aisles by piers, each 
pier consisting of eight columns, with moulded 
tals and bases, supporting pointed arches, 

a clearstory over, having windows with 
arches, in four trefoiled lights. Quarry 
ch improve these windows, in 
present modern glass. The roof 

a low span, of timber, and open, with rafters 
and tie-beams moulded, and knees with angels 

hields, reating on stone corbel-heads. 
between the rafters are subdivided 
’ squares, with bosses at the intersections. 

The pulpit stands on the north side of the nave, 

against a pier, at the east end. It is of an 
octagonal form, modern, and of Caen stone. The 
lectern, at the east end of the nave, is of brass, 
in the form of an eagle with wings expanded. 
The floor is paved with large red tiles, placed 
diagonally, with black borders and white angles. 
Two white marble slabs in the floor record 
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, wife of Richard Golightly, of Liverpool, 

5 ‘There is also an enriched atone Gothic 
mural monument to the wife of James Boydell, 
of the Rosset, 1861. 

The organ is at the east end of the north aisle. 
It obscures one window, and has the appearance 
of a large horse-box ; the pipes are placed on the 
top, unenclosed, and tattooed 
the church would have made an orna- 
mental feature of the organ-case. Daring the 
Middle Ages, pre object was rend ar- 
tistic,—tables, , crowns, mitres, sceptres, 
crosiers, and even buckles. 

Beneath the central window of the south aisle, 
in an arched recess, is a tomb containing an 
effigy ofa celebrated warrior in mail armour; on 
his shield is a lion rampant, and around were 
formerly the words, Hic jacet Madoc ap Llewelin 
ap Gruff, A.D. 1381, The sides of the tomb are 
decorated with sculptured quatrefoils in circles 


| with shields, in relief. There are mural marble 


tableta in this aisle to the Rev. Robert Wynne, 
D.D., vicar of this parish, date 1707; John 
Travers, late of Trevallyn, 1748; William 
Travers, of Trevallyn House, Denbigh, 1765; 
William Pate, of Crosshowell, 1783 ; Sir Robert 
Townshend and his wife, 1790. There is also 
a brass plate under a memorial window inscribed 
to Lieutenant Rasbotham, date 1872; and a 
brass beneath a memorial window erected to 
Lieutenant Edward Hunter Townshend, by the 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and private 
soldiers of his regiment. He died at sea off 
Cape Coast Castile, Africa, while eng with 
Sir Garnet Wolseley; date 1873. here are 
several other memorial windows. 

The porch to the south aisle has an open 
span roof. The window on each side is square- 
headed, in two cinquefoil lights. The inner 
doorway has a depressed arch with label. The 
floor is paved similarly to the aisle, Over the 
above doorway in aisle is a mural monument 
with an open iment, with a shield in the 
opening, date 1759. Another elaborate monu- 
ment is to John Robinson, date 1680. The 
window at the west end is pointed, in four 
trefoiled lights, with flamboyant tracery in head, 
filled with painted and stained glass in memory 
of George Herbert Wickham, second son of 
Robert Wickham, M.A., vicar of Gresford, date 
1868. 

The stone font stands at the weat end of the 
aisle; it is ancient, lined with lead, with water 
drain, octagonal in form, and enriched with 
sculptures, It is interesting, and does not 
— to have been engraved, 

he chancel is one step higher than the nave, 
and separated from the nave by a screen arched 
outwards on both sides at the forming a 

-loft, still remaining, of considerable beauty. 


encaustic tiles. 
The east window, restored by subscription in 
1867, has a depre 


ssed arch, in seven cinquefoil- 
hts, with trefoil-headed vertical 
6 reredos has been removed to 
Charch, near Hope. : 
each side of the altar is a closed window, 
depressed arch ; the recess within jambs 
used asa niche. On the north isa 


headed 


. The architect of | aisle. 


Trevor, containing his 

kneeling, full size, date 1638; 

monument to Dame Katheriae 

Sir Richard, and five ters, in re) 
kneeling in prayer, date 1602. There 

modern marble tablets to Julia Boscawen, 1832, 
and Thomas Griffith, of Trevalyn Hall, 1856; 
and a Gothic monument to the wife of John 


and his wife, 1843. This brass, by 

Waller, oxhibits a satisfactory revival of 
ancient art of engraving on brass. Beneath the 
window in the south wall, at the east end, is a 


The new open seats, the ing, and the 
moval of the paint and whitewash from #) 


wm 


panelled ceilings, walls, colamus, &c,, in the year» = 


1867, cost 2,7211. The whole of the ch is 
lighted by coronm with candles, there being no 
gas, at present, laid on in the village. 

Of the exterior of the church, the tower, clear- 
story, aisles, chancel, chapels, &&., are all em. 
— Sa ee bas st pinoacle t pinnacle at 

angle, with a contral pi between, and 
between each pinnacle the statue of a Knight 
Templar, eight al! . In a niche on one 
side of the tower is a statue of Henry VII. 
The tower is well and the 
figures harmonise with the pinnacles, so much 
20, that at a distance they ap) like smaller 
ence pe 7 am gaat - em ents is a” 
cornice and band with quatrefoil panels, 
Ty windows have mullions, 

i , with 


crockets. 
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the inherent right—the right is, 
creation of the law—of the indi- 
‘or his private benefit what he 
believe that the protection of 
encourages ind “ 

inventor a patent-right 

the protection of 

aids the develop- 


HE 


tractive, and, if possible, more healthy, 
it already holds an enviable place in the Returns, 


COUNTY COURTS. 


A yery important alteration in the mode of | been 


recovering debts not exceeding 601. has been 
made by the Act of last session (38 & 39 Vic., 
cap. 50), called “ An Act to amend the Act re. 
lating to the County Courts.’ It will result, says 
the City Press, in a large accession of business 


to these courts, anda great saving of time and Tho question, bederee, wal cult foe tie 
say whether in this particular case 


trouble to the suitors generally. For the creditor, 
by proceeding under this Act, is enabled in all 
cases of debt (and it is not confined to trade- 
debts only) to issue a summons calling upon the 
debtor within sixteen days to state whether he 
intends to dispute the claim or not, and in 
default of his so doing, the creditor ia to be at 
liberty to go to the county court office and sign 
an immediate judgment for his debt, without the 
inconvenience of attending at the court on a 
crowded court-day, and waiting for his case to 
be called on and heard. This latter ciroumstance 
alone has prevented many tradesmen from using 
the county court as a vehicle for recovering 
their unpaid accounts. The order, too, for pay- 
ment is not to be left to the discretion of the 
court, but.is to be for payment forthwith, or at 
such times as the creditor shall consent to give. 
If the debtor sends a notice of defence, then a 
day is to be fixed for the trial, of which each 
party is to have six days’ notice, The only im. 
portant formalities to be observed in the adop. 
tion of this proceeding are,—first, that the 
summons must be personally served on the 
debtor, or be proved to the satisfaction of the 
regiatrar to have come to his, (the debtor's) 
knowledge, or that he wilfully evades service ; 
and, secondly, if the debt be under 51., leave of 


the 
necessary steps to prevent the bulging of the 
ee Fg pepe chy the 


lan 
jary returned a verdict for the defendants. 


Cowley 


stone of the new cemetery charch 


St. John 


NEW CEMETERIES. 
St. John (Onford)—The 


was laid on the Ist ult. 
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Ky Gertrude Hamilton, the National Silver 
~~ Miss Emily Austin, the National Bronze Medal. 
‘Miss Jessie Rosina Corcoran, the National 
Bronze Medal for a set of very good studies 
ad A. M. Marshall, the National Bronze 
Medal for some clover modelling. 
Miss Reason, the Gilobrist Scholar- 
ship (501,), competed for only by students under 
twenty years of age. ‘ 
_. A large number of other pupils alao obtained 
“prizes ; and Miss Gann feels quite satisfied. 
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ue BUILDING ON BONES. 


Ovr article on “Suburban Buildings” in 
District has been extensively quoted 

and pares eke 7 by the metropolitan and 
local press circulating in East London, In 
e instances our statements have been 
corroborated. We append two or three extracts 
from the pages of papers published in the 
noticed. The Pastern Post, under the 
of “ The Dead and the Living,” says:— 
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to ‘some newly-erected ambitious three-story genteel 
‘in neighbourhood of Victoria-park. After 
in which the ground of the houses 
soil, the writer goes on to say 
ite matter was shot down into 
human remains sup) 
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‘particular case by the unusual 



























“The Builder of last week relates the result of a visit | 


of the dug-out yards of 


‘wo come,’ since the ashes 










last Saturday's 
of 






_ VACANT DISTRIOT SURVEYORSHIPS. — 
Works on Friday, the 26th ule the folowing 
or! on 


Committee, viz. :— dates 
“That the District of St. Matthew, Bethnal. 
proms, Nasesh by te eee os aa 
divided into two districts, to be 
Bast and 











the excavations and subsequent 
as by the houses having a ‘ moat respectable and 
genteel’ a) , and being known to be 
situated on a gravelly coil, so that occupiers and 
intending purchasers would scarcely think of 
yt 5 inquiry into 




















the character of the sub-| phis 





AN INDECOROUS OIROULAR. 


Mr. Henny Baxer, with his compliments, 
encloses a circular which has been forwarded to 
him as a subscriber to the fand in aid of the 
widow and children of the late W. H, Knight, 
and which he thinks is deserving of severe cen- | {uP* 
sure, looking to the scandalous facetiousness of | would be indu 
the mention of “the other officer,” and the name | district surveyor was 


last on the list, quite unintelligible to those not | Pt his offes, m enor expense. of mich 
that ~ 





in. the distinguished company of officers of the} 100/, per aunum, #0 gross income of a 
etropolitan Board district 2601, man fessional ¢ Vg 
Mi ot Works. and a posk tet the oinaiients on co] v 
other d, it was contended the 


The ciroular commences thus :— 






The last two names in the 
W. Williams 
1, E. Knightley ..... 
We entirely agree with Mr. Henry Baker in 
the opinion he has expressed. We know nothing 
of the circumstances attending the subscription 
in question, but the grave impropriety the 
ing under any circumstances is obvious, 
and if allowed to pass unquestioned might form a 
precedent with very evil consequences. 
The letter with which the list is forwarded is 
dated from the “ Metropolitan Board of Works,” 
and signed “¥', W. Goddard,” 


more valuable 1 
vacant, but to retain 
them the most 


adop' 
be taken for Milling up the 
trict Surveyor for the above- 
that the Board do p: 
the 10th inst, 














iy 
Srn,—Perhaps some of your readers will kindly me 
SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. the name and address of the mi faenedy 


some few years ago, a process for preventing 


Arbvirlot.—At a meeting of the Arbirlot School | shrinking after drying, by stooping it ino sobetian et 
-| Board, on the 20th ult., alternative plans of a| bores. ie oe belie, an American a 
schoolhouse were submitted by Messrs, Aiken- a jctag ae 








head and Mason, architects. The firat was a 
lain unpretending stractare of one story, havin 
Tour rooms a r ground ih. roti two smal Le’ the. High Cousb 00° Quecitt 
bedrooms under the slates. second was ustioe, Bench 
more elevated, baving kitchen, parlour, and| Justice “and Justices ailion and "Guan the ye ee 
dining-room on the ground floor, and three ex D District Board v, . 
ome oa the upper. Tho second design was | The : 


tty Sessional Division of Ww 
adop i “ 
She. —At a 8 meeting of the Shelf 
School Board, on the 18th ult., a committee was 
ted to negotiate the purchase of a plot of 
Longrow, which 


of the 
the archi. 
tects, Messrs. Jackson & Tos, ot Halliar, aa an toe ain he 


eligible site for a new infants’ school. 
.—At a meeting of the Wootton and 
United School District Board, on the 17th 
ult., it was agreed to appoint a committee to 
consult with Me. Moore, of bps gy as to 

the erection of the Tadley , Subject to} hi, ;. 
some modifications of his 


THE POWERS OF LOCAL BOARDS. 


































Sampford.—New ‘schools are about : 
to be at Great Sampford, from by A Pant: 
Mr. , architect, Chelmsford. sion. : Sp gta sala 


to be made for 120 children. Mr, Geo, Wiffin, 
is the builder, the contract 
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plaintiff for the sum of 1601., and on 

and remaining issues in the said action, he 

and orders a verdict to be entered for the d 
fendant.- And as to the action of Pierpoint an 
Others v. Artin; 


issues for the plaintiff, with damages 40s, And 
in each and every of the said four actions he 
grants all certificates 


“| successful y to recover his costs, And he 


east window takes the 
square-headed one, and new 

windows have been substituted for 

those of the last ceatury “ churchwarden” type 
throughout the church; they are glazed with 
thick -tinted glass, in quarries and 
Mr. W. Done. New floors aro pro- 

chancel is paved with Maw’s tiles, 

north aisle are fitted with open 

t 


awards and orders that John Pierpoint shall give of 


security to the said for the 
sum the said George Art: Il is entitled to 
recover in the action of Artingstall v. Collin. And 
he awards and orders that in the said causes the 
costs do follow the event; and that John Pier. 
point and Robert Wood Collin do each of them 
pay a moiety of this award and of the arbitration, 


Oxford Architectural and Historical 
Society.—The first of the series of walks for 
this term tovuk place on the 13th ult., when a 
party of about fifty ladies and gentlomen 
assembled at St. Mary’s Church, w they 
were received in the chancel by the vicar, the 
Rev. J. W. Burgon. In pointing out some of the 
many objects of interest in the church, the vicar 
said that behind the woodwork, by the altar, was 
acurious old piscina, Proceeding through the 


vi and a small yard, the entered the 
‘ OM Genrnoation House, and from 


was paid to the lecture-room 
leaving this, the 
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h, 
adjourned for a fortnight, w’ 
will be made. 

The Royal Archeological ; 
In view of the intended visit of the Archwological 
Institute to Colchester in July next, a meeting 
of the Council of the Essex ical Society 
was held on the 17th ult., when a su! ittee 










prea oman toact conjointly with the Museum 
‘ of the and to communi- 
eate with the Archwo! 


he necessary se cmaeeaeel 
arrangements 

Sn visit. At this meeting there were thirteen new 
members of the Essex Archmological Society 
elected. 

State of Lincoln Cathedral. — Canon 
Blakesley, in a letter explaining why they called 
in a civil engineer as well as their architect, 























imagined when I say that although to coe te 
the common observer the ap ) the 
structure will not be altered if the attempt to be 
made is successful, yet the danger now a) 

hended is no less than that of the fall of soe 
portion of the western front and one of the 


he . towers.” 

the Barl of Zetland for the benefit 2 

classes of Richmond, was formally Death of Mr. A. B. Houghton.—Mr. ALB. 

lordship on the 25th ult.. The Honghton,-one of the most able draughtsmen 

ewbiggin, and faces the Begg —— agi cae — 

The ing, which was on ult. © age 0 y- 

completed in the spring of the oetaion year at a| nine. He was a member of the Old Water 

cost of nearly 2,0001,, was Messrs. | Colour Society, and contributed to the Royal 

‘ & ‘Son, Academy and other exhibitions. He was buried 
é at Willesden Cemetery on the 27th ult, 

“The Art of Garnishing Churches.”— 
Mr. F ball Ripon Those of our readers who wish information as 
pe arg to the decoration of churches, will find it in the 

30 ft. high. Ath edition of Mr. Edward Young Cox's book, 































































, and contains all that is necessary, 
and more, 
The City Poultry Market.—This building 
.| was opened on Tuesday last (November 30th), 
members of the Corporation eating a good 
dinner together on the occasion, A view and 
s of the market will be found at 
pp. 821, 823, ante. 
Architectural Association of Ireland.— 
The opening meeting was held on the 25th ult, 
Wo havo before us the address delivered on the 
occasion by the President, Mr. Thomas Drew, 
aap yareammmnammert’ Ts apni 
0. 
Lectures for the People.—Tho 
and Salford Sanitary Association, 
extending the usefulnees of the 
and delivered by their 
members, huve decided to issue under the 
title of “ Health Lectures for the nid 
Macclesfield Carpenters.—The car. 
penters of Macclesfield have given notice that 
the; require an advance equivalent to 6s. per 
, and a reduction of time from 54} to 64 









; _—Mr. Wm. Day Keyworth, jun., 
ee aie on ‘othe Hatt Towa-hall, 
erected by. subscription, 


| ear, Mebane tee So eg eet 
‘ Bale (accepted) 


thus entitled. The work has been revised and | yrossrs, Gotto 
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For additions at No, 20, Barnsbury Park, for/Mr, O, 
Cox. Mr. G. W. Warr, architect +— 
Pewberton.. 
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architects, ed 
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tonder of Messrs, Guynan & Son for blinds to the 
rhe tender oe Town Ball (Mr, Alfred Waterhouse, 
architect) has been e 


terations to warchouso, offices, Re, at 
Won, Conainseed, ae tne BOs. s. 
Groom, architect, Quantities not supplied 
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gays :— The importance of the matter may be | Tabberer, 









For alterations, office e., at Gresham Build 

ing for Mosers. Sanderson Murray. 0, Be 
Fo ee on (aceepbel «nna tl 010 nue 

¥F hools, Canning ‘Town, for the Ww 

Basel Board, Ste, J.T. Newman, architect, 
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the fatre sone of the supply of our citen and . 
towns, We can only say that this 
proves too much, and that investigation of 
Fee ee re cone oe 
of such rivers as the Wey and the Mole towards 
the Thames basin is likely to reveal quite as mach 





















; imagined, the constraction of a leaden rain- i's 
volume collector, of the area of the thousandth part of | It will not do to theorise on snch points. Tho 






|: their an acre, upon Mr. Laws’s experimental farm, near of rainwater from Oorn- 
does not, St. Alban’s, to prove that water which has washed | wall, and of seawater from the Ionian Sea, isn 
sense at least, the whole atmospheric stratum reaching to the | charming pursuit. We rejoice to have these 





the beginning) clouds must contain an appreciable amount of | things placed within our reach, as we rejoice to 
the matter. The impority, It is, of course, satisfactory to have 
area covered by the | statistical returns on these points. The Com. 
inquiry of the Com. | mission have had samples of rainwater, collected | confess to a little impatience at ‘s 
mission has been /in different localities, analysed, Stored rain. Wiha thi lp an nit fran, 
enormously ex- | water, as might have been fully expected, proves | when we want to stop pestilence from our 
tended since that often to be badly polluted. Out of eight samples | streams. We know, without need of any 
body was first con-| analysed, but one was fit for domestic use. Even| Commission, that we depend on the bg fo 
stituted. It may be|in cases where rain has been collected upon| every drop of water that we drink. We know 
specially cleaned surfaces, and kept in properly | that this water is most suitable for our wants 
receptacles, at a distance from any great | when it falls upon certain soils, percolates their 
the organic pollution exceeds that of water | substance, and is caught as again it issnes from 
the earth. If these pure and limpid springs are 
however, be forgotten that ‘the locality of by 


allowed to follow the course 
p with a springs or wells is a matter of as much im- | and to form rivers, flowing beneath the 
of| portance as that of the rain-water receptticles. | and atrated by free leaps over pebbles, 
by the dashing of the breeze which 


a flow over # gentle slope, wo have the best 
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would then have! through such strata, That such underground|and draw upon the subterranean rivers for _ 
forlogis Asitis,however,| drainage should not meet with and carry off | supply, we reply that we have but little 

" penn aimee sewage and sinkage will be an exception, rather | tude that the latter will thus 

, and an accumula. | than a rule, The well, therefore, however deep, | than the former. .In one case we can see the 
of which sanitary engineers eatin rehadimabaa. 2 ooh ge evil, In the other it is very difficult todo so, 
6 use, one case we have certain known sae et 
re of the prosent Report is the Fe Cillhlalsla koe icicle deal with. We have the vid 


at only of water suspected of the analysis of no fewer than 1,274 samples of | the atmosphere, and of the oer 
ti 












but | water, collected under the most widely different! sun. In the other case we 
ee Sera) conditions. Here, agaio, their labour must be | succession of new chemical 
; seas, i eas Sensis snd lea wel range oe 
1 | dew have had to anit anger Soulgmetriashies ‘wo have a certain amount of 
tigation. As farasthe| than of the engineer. It is very us to|from all the country districts; 
' Siete cn -aatis apical caputice that DUM uate ot oeke Otter eseoe a 
ey  |mneh fuller of golid impurities than is that of| storing of water: under 
e the tidal coven thet washes our own onste. Taare ia no-ces fa peetatiling thal 
tin \ ‘knowledge is hardly necessary for guidance | is’ likely to prove @ permanent 
z [water as to the proteotion of our rivers, Tn taot, We must look oor danger in the face. 
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more : 
witness | even when the li 


water supply question. But one thing at 
time. The increasing pollution of our rivers 
evil. It is monthly increasing in 
ee cape It reqaires a vigorous check. No 
could there have been more subtle,—if it 
were a device, and not a mere case of drifting,— 
than ‘a recommendation, whether express or 
implied, to make this primary duty a constituent 
of a vast scheme which it will require a 
to discuss. In fact, an im- 
_ plied necessity of this kind is far more objeotion- 
able than an open pro) Every one wonld 
‘understand what the latter meant. Bat as it is, 
‘how men will shake their heads and say,— 
“Ah! it is not so simple a question! It seems 
a they cannot purify our 


vers, do what they 

‘ Rivera are made of rain; and the Com- 
missioners have discovered by analysis that 
atored rain-water is unfit for haman consumption. 

_ Excrements] dust is suspended in the air. Rain 
is fall of excrementitious matter. It is fall of 

‘ germs. It is laden with products of 

‘animal and vegetable decay and putrefaction. 
In a tumbler of water we swallow as much im- 

as*would enter our nostrils from the air 

more than a week. The Commissioners soy 
that the rain-water at Greaseley turns out to be 
wowage. What o terrible discovery! Better 

‘leave the rivers alone; keep 

banks as ble, and drink nothing but Seltzer 
‘water. Or, if that cannot be done, have water- 
‘butte for washing, and revert to the old plan of 

‘wells for drinking purposes. Only every well 

‘must pass through an impervious into a pervious 

‘stratum, It will not, however, be very generally 

necessary to have wells more than 1,000 ft. or 

1,500 ft."deep”! We do not think this is much 

- of an exaggeration of the inferences that some 

oo oda be likely to draw from the Report, 

one exception. That is, that the depth of 

the wells to which we are to be driven has not 
_ as yet been brought upon the tapis. 

‘ ‘As to the influence of soil on the character of 
* water, indeed, we arefarnished with much valuable 
‘information. ‘The geology of a district controls 
the quality, more than even the quantity, of its 

“water marry. Various compounds of lime and 
‘ with carbonic and even with sulphuric 

‘acids form soluble salte, which water readily 

takes up it throngh strata containing 
those nents. These salts are thore which 
render water hard. The calcareous strata 
. ‘a large portion of the area of Great Britain. 
~ he upper under chalk extend over a well- 
défined a . All limestone, dolomite, and 
* gelefiftic rocks harden the water. Where 

‘much soluble saline matter occurs, the water 
‘goon takes it up. The destruction of organio 

impurities is effected by the filtration of water 

ous soil. Bat in tbe course of such 
a chalk for example, 

for inorganic foreign 

water bdécomes fitter to 

Jecomes lees fit for other domestic 


. 
‘. ed not from the , bat from 
the purely scientific, point of view, informa- 
tion ifforded by the Report as to tho analyses of 
sea water hasygreat interest. Wi in 


matters 
drink, it 


of Tons matter, 


Not vg Rye 
shores, bat from 
well as from great 
world, samples h 
. The 
.M, ship Poreup 
service, The p 
found vary not onl; 
cording to time, The 
dates from the locality 
example) differ 
that much of this matter is held in suspension 
rather than in Forther, while the 
© contents of our rivers consist 
that of the ocean is said to be 


meinn! of micro- 


bright lines of “sag erage 
the breaking of the Sar or rine lation tie 


upon the shore by night, or who have , as 
a thunder-storm rolled down from the Apen- 
nines, how each flash of lightning from the sky 
was responded to by a phosphorescent shimmer 
from the sea, will be fully prepared to agree 
with this estimate of the condition of the organic 
contents contained in sea water, And a very 
beantiful proof*of the theory is deducible from 
the fact that where, as in the neighbourhood of 

waters containing poisonous solu- 
tions of lead are poured into the sea, the organic 
matter found in the latter is at a minimum. 
The fisheries suffer from this cause, ‘It is 
curious to see ove poisun thus destroy another. 
But of the two the mineral contamination is by 
far the most hostile to animal life. 

‘The Commissioners return to the subject of 
the slow rate at which self-purification takes 

red, apt eae 5 Ag ‘e are told that 
a flow of ten or twelve miles being 
enough to oxidise sewage diluted with twenty 
times its bulk of water, a course of fourteen or 
fifteen times that distance is insufficient to 
destroy two-thirds of the poison. The analyses 
of the Commission haye- not been such as to 
enable them to say at what distance, or after 
how much dilution, water once contaminated 
with sewage may be ed as restored to 
purity, It is possible to make use of this state. 
mentin two ways. ‘The safest and most natural 
is that which we have always advocated. We 
are not ill content, for the moment, to accept the 
doubt thus raised, Bat the inference we draw 
is, that it is absolately necessary to 
from being polluted with sewage in the 
firet instance. A glance at the numeric features 
of the case presents some important results. 

Dr. Parkes’s calculations give the average 
amount of 68 Ib, of solid matter as the annual 
product of each unit of the population. Of this 
weight, 52 per cent.,—say 385 1b.,—consiste of 
albuminous matter, which is not only incapable 
of assimilation by bat is a constant 
source of danger. It is indispensable that this 
matter should be ed by oxidation. This 
is effected either by the liberation of free oxyg-n 
in contact with the fluid containing the albumen, 
as is done by Condy’s fluid; by filtration, as at 
Swansea; by tural filtration, as at Croy- 
don; or by application of a high temperature, as 
by General Scott's: By each of these 
@ifferent methods the same result is attained,— 
the matter is oxydised. 

One part by weight of this organic matter in 
100,000 parte; two parts of organic carbon, or 

etal, except calciam, Ope presen 
potaseiam, and sodinm ; or three parts of organic 
nitrogen, or of any dry mineral substance ; will 
render water |, according to the Re 
of the River Pollation Commission. The 
organic contents — the sewage per nil 
rs ee } tons of water. W 
contaminatin, water, e 
take the Sain Calalecte, ia round smuiteres 
at that value, and rate the annual 
at 


of pollution per unit of the 


Rae es acs igre 
: ame 


t the | 


springs, 

the Thames where, in an j 

we have statistical reasons for ex; 

break of enteric fever from sewer 

the springs. " 

He eee yori ego plain 
simple for ‘purpose , ve 

alarm, But we confess to being unable to con- 

template them without some uneasiness. Amatter 

is so much more tangible whi to und 


balance, even if it be but from a 
sample that the weight of « mass is 
Oar reason for urging our readers to 
own calculations in check of ours is 
loonsider the idea of leaving the 

, their chance, while we seek our : 
elsewhere, is a mischievous and false iden. We 
have no doubt that a very strong interest 


so doing. Now what these figures , 
there will be no safety in this course, 
leave nothing, in our dense \ 

to the uni 

allow our rivers to”be poisoned, 
probability in some places, and the 
others, that we shal 


therefore bo capable of | was 
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okhuizen to Amsterdam, and auxi- 
liary canals will connect Hoorn, Bidam, and 
other small places with the ocean, ' It might 
be thought that by thus laying dry the 
inland lake the small towns situated at its 
borders would lose. Bat this is not the case; 
for the Zayder-Zee is so shallow, and so danger- perf 
ous and almost useless for shipping, that this the sand. Here was 
inland traffic is of too insignificant a nature, | und nd labyrinth which, 
Most of the formerly flourishing towns on the itself as the explorer 
shores of the Zayder-Zee have Feclined to such | Clue, in fact, had been found, 
an extent that a lately published book treating | than means were 
of them bore the title, “The Dead Towns of the| Tange of sphynxes, the Tom 
Zuyder.Zeo.” The remaining channels to be ascertained to be far distant 
lof. will serve much better than hitberto as a| in tho bypmthral Memphis itself, and 
mean of communication with the sea, It is| destroyed by Egyptian barism to be 
seated chat over 470,000 aores of land will bo | 88 building materials for new suburbs of 
reclaimed, of which over, 370,000 acres are of |The god was bes wprty thus to have two 
; the most fertile arable soil. But the expense |—® temple a tomb. With 
have lost by fearful storm floods # great | will not be inconsiderable: it is estimated at 
their old , with many flourishing | 9,600,0001 ; and if we consider that the work may 
many thousands of inhabitants. | cake sixteen years or more, a considerable sum 
Dutch, on the contrary, have wrested from | must be added as interest. Tho works will, no 
clement, by dykes and sluices, | doubt, be carried on by the State, as Lake of 
portion of their fertile soil, almost | Haarlem was drained at Government expense. 
lies below the level of the sea. | Complaints were rife at that time as to the slow- 
has not always been carried | ness with which rations were proceeding, and 
The present Zuyder-Zee|the laying dry of the Y was given toa private 
of the Romans, terra] company, the Government solely guaranteeing 
then in that district only|4 per cent. interest. The draining of the 
Lacns Fleyo, with an. ontlet|Zuyder-Zee, however, is considered a work of 
Flevum, The lake degene- | too important a nature to leave it to private 
a morass, and in 1282 the| enterprise, and the State should surely keep the 
Sea swallowed up the whole | direction in its own hands when a whole pro- 
yder-Zee is very shallow ;| vince is at stake. , 
15 ft. to 20 ft. deep| The Cologne Gazette, in welcoming the under- pacious court, 
a depth cf water | taking, says that it is glad to see the small, intersected by a double row of 
Sach a sand- | brave, liberty-loving, closely related nation of sphynxes, but Egyptian in little else. It was. 
the Netherlanders, which formerly was distin. hemioycle, adorned with statues of 
guished by great enterprises, while latterly it Plato, Lycurgus, Sophocles, and Pindar, whdte 
sremed to have become somewhat sluggish, | *Migies appeared to forbid all farther advance. 


entering upon a work of such vast dimen- mney yl! Payton of the iether , 
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80 bravely resisted, it would have with 
Friesians, 


as badly as with the who in East 
- Friesland, as well as in the North Friesian 
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fellows to help him, armed 
and spades, the Frenchman, on the very 
day, commenced his search for the 3; 

third ; 


second ephynx was unearthed; then a 
and so forth, until twenty-one bad been recovered 
from their sandy graves. At this 
turn of the line took place, and the vation 
became deeper and deeper, and difficult, 
from hour to hour. 
remitting toil, the 134th 
once more given up to tbe light of Heaven, 
and there the procession ceased. In front, to 
the right and to the left, nothing farther could 
be traced. Still, perseverance solved the 
4 way off the scent was 
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sions, and heartily wishes the Datch ple 
snecess. The Gazette tukes pains to adh tl that | aud stamped with an i 
“ Germany does not envy them their well-earned date, served as a finger-post, and 
from the latter to Kampen. | prosperity, and is far removed from harbouring taken. The bull image and the lunar diso 
an of such dimensions would bave never been | those foolish and criminal plana of conquest became more 
ed if the Dutch bad not already formerly | against the Datch of which she has been some- full of heart and hope, when the signs were 
boceat times suspected by them. Actuated by this | 9ssin. The road, it er led sgpions fat | 
their 











nent, and the discoverers were 







































less fear, they have thrown up man, it was remembered t the mies 
in forti' accustomed thus to mask the 
small and almost useless fications; mu wicieta taveges § roatat hel 


810 to 1853), at a cost of over} more useful and fruitful of results will be the 
gave in return a tract of fertile | expense for the draining of the Zayder-Zee.” ye Seow a and the pursuit 
ing shed on. 
The experience then gained —_——_—_—_ Nothing in the narratives . Lay 1 
‘ ss a deeper fascination than P = 


(00 equare miles, peopled in 1890 by over 
Sa pero toads NEW DISCOVERIES IN EGYPT. Piven in ite fulness to the world, 


‘Twenty-Five years ago, a French expedition, | literal Worship of Death in itd moet plain and 
similar to that which was made famous in the| perfect form, The roal grave had yet to be 
last century, undertook a fresh exploration of | reached, but every wall, every block, was painted 
y Bayph, end its first result was the of| in honour of the that, ob’ 

tho buried temples at Serapium. This took far off, In 
woe in 1851. Since then the work of research 

been — on ‘ipa intermission, and = 
now so complete that very large spaces 
subterranean Baypt have been sketched and| work of excavation went fi ddit 
deecribed ; and, accordingly, the world will soon lines of wall were disinterred; then tw 
be in ion of the details thus acquired. | little temples; next, varions } 
Meanwhile, an abstract, drawn up he use seul 
“ Academy, may not be without its interest. 

wo ita 






































































\ * the hills, across this breadth of desert, and 


in receptacles eo far below the surface. 

Yet another secret remained to be laid bare. 
At the end of the gallery ran a wall of masonry. 
The that it was hollow, and tradition 
said that it concoaled a vast golden treasure. 
In the result were found Pharaonic relics in 
marvellous variety, i vases, lamps, 
figures, masks, urns assumed to 

ycinerary. ‘The whole of these objects, nearly 
3,000 in number, have been secured for France, 
a8 was just,and the total is continually increasing. 
The farther the excavations went, the more 
abundantly were they rewarded; but, in some 
directions, the subterranean architects would 
appear to have been interrupted in their task, 
since columns and tablets, evidently intended 
for inacriptions, were left completely blank. This 
fact suggested a somewhat ing idea to 
the French explorer, He took up his a! for 
together, :n these sepulchral halls, and, 

the assistance of lamp-black, finished 

, artista of the Fourth 

the of Apia, to have 
That was not all, He took down the 

then snfficiently toned to look like 

ra ony Sk ee palm 
Pe as origi upon Government 
cougitied OMchnmstion G6. the Sscapinns 
ion jinm, 

though compelled to leave the sarcophagi in 
plitées, as too heavy for transport, he had 

Nn fication of seeing the Court of Sculp- 
Sphynxes’ Avenue, the smaller isolated 


now,— 
: sefocra tag level for 
themselves thau is water. Those who originall 
hollowed er seen atm 
and trenches, which resisted, long 
h for them, atall evente, the encroachments 
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age, he had burrowed to the basemen 
the Sphynxes only, but also of the great 
he met with surprises at almost every 
detected an amount of made-up work, 
which had never before been so much 
at. In addition to this, there was brough' 
light,—and enly the academicians of 
as yet been fuyonred with a full description of it 
—a building constructed entirely of rose-coloured 
granite, such as is to be met with in the quarries of 
Elephantina, the colamns of which are monolithic, 
while the walls are 
blocke, somewhat Cyclopean in their dimensions. 
But there is nob an inscribed character or 
a painted fragment, to s the history of 
this edifice, which may possibly rank the 
most primitive architectural antiquities of the 
world, It contains, deep sunken in a well, a 
statue in stone, to which none & con- 
jectural meaning can be this 
"aaa ge rg es ar eer Fe 
‘ewer thirty important excavations, 
continuing to give up sarcophagi, to let the 
light into long-hidden chambers of the dead, and 
to present varieties of that which some have 
to designate as “hollow soulptures,” 
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in Rough | etme 

they date from long before the of 
Thebes, whenever } event 


conspicuous, 
in Egypt mark a 
distinct series of differences in arts, and, still 
i ‘The one set exhibits funeral 
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than the existing road. tThe gradionte the 
ined planes and curved entrances to 
47,5001. ; and a larger scheme, 


covered way are portions of 1 in 8, and 
in 10. Jt is stated that the plan could be|ing houses, might be carried out 
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6, 
carried out with very little interference with the | Several members spoke, the feeling being that 
traffic; the approaches would be first con-|the figures were under-estimated, and a 

i, and the work would be carried on from 


month’s time ought to be given to consider the 
under a op: moveable platform | proposal before coming to a vote. No speak 
for the passage of the traffic, It is| gave to the scheme, At the termina. 
tion of the discussion, it was decided to call a 
special meeting of the Council in Committee, 
and to adjourn the public decision for a month. 
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PROPOSED DESTRUCTION OF C@SAR'S 
CAMP, WIMBLEDON. Dae 
WIMBLEDON AND PUTNEY-COMMON CONSERVATORS THE GOVERNMENT OF HASTINGS, 
a eas rt_of Appeal, Gethenge  tephorel receptig ex he eeiiten taleeien a, wr 
, | Sa ap) recently in the J ler, eal sf 

on the Sud iowt, hom a decision of the Maceo ot | slowed i pase unchallenged ond serious injury upon 
the Rolls. The suit was for an injunction to re- Having spent all my life, now nearly “ three-score years 
Strain the defendant from carting building olan . _ plese, | wos ode ety sokney ple grat 
“oa sap the seahorse a gy unlighted condition when tt had no public senteecaiay ? 


excepted) had no existence; © 
‘ancient earthwork called Ceosar’s Camp, where ‘ 


the parish 
and I say unhesitatingly that the letter in question is a ceeding 
the defe t. was erecting a number of houses ved by Na 


gross libel upon the place, and consequently upon the Mach of which was achi eon ILI. 
under a buildiog agreoment with a Mr. Drax, a| fou Gouncit nt SPoR the governing body, the ae the 




























f wa Cou: had been projected by his uncle, to whom 
freeholder. It was submitted that the defendant 3 i poms by the first paragraph in the letter, as simply | Parisians are indebted for extensive schemes of 


had no ~ight of way at all over the road in internal reform and publio worksof atility; 
r The second paragraph commences with the following :— 3 
question, or, ifhe had, that it wase right of way | « tastings wien badly off for water, St. Leovards is | ®lthongh even as late asthe time of Loule Philipas 
for agricultura, purposes only. ‘ee belie of, and ¥, the Hastings Council propose to | the majority of the streets had no foot-pavemente, 
The Master of the Rolls said the defendant relied on | {hit Hastings ix baily off for wetert or thes the Conn | *2d the kennel or gutter was in the m 
@ user, but he had only succeeded in showing that propossto ds it Ofsome ofits supply. Onthecontrary, | the roadway, In lighting as well as ness 
s number of years Pog! le had been in the habit of | the Council have for years been extendin the water-works, | the streets of the French capital were then far 
Jeaving the bigh road at ‘ational Schools and driving | in or about 1960 they purchased the eoreiela Water- | behind those of London Some only hi 
weross the Common 2 to the gato of Cwsar's Camp, | works, which till thea belon, to # private individual ; ‘ were 
whieh appeared to bea rite resort of the inhabitants | they have recently the St. Water. | by ga8, and the common mode was by oil 
of Wimbledon and the neighbourhood, Up to 1806, | works, and they are now engaged in and per-| supported on ropes swung across the street. 
when the new road was staked ont by Lord Bpencer’s | fecting various portions of the water-supply. These are still to be geen in some provincial 
there was notbing which could bo called » regular | yy another ph the writer of this famous letter asi 
road across the Common, only a sorios of wheel-tracks, says, “The public tice isshut in a place like this upon al] | COWS and villages, and the summer 
from which it ded et settled that the law would | sanitary matters, however bad they may be, ‘The Council | months when the moon ‘is t they are not 
es way. Their Lordships affirmed the | know the universal fear ; wrap thi anne % 
decree of the Court below, holding that the defendant had | seouri that they find in the belief that no one will venture 
no right of way over the new road excepting for agri- compa out about the water as they have aboat the town. | 28° the 
tural purposes, The injunction would, therefore, be | hall site.” Ae on answer to this I enclose copies of three 
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made perpetual. letters that Lhave at verious times written (and these are ! thore who know two - 
i) ; vestrymen w! 

So long as this injanction is maintained, building | "°t #l! that T have written) on sanitary matters. One of | cities ag they aro now Macaulay’s celebrated 

per can scarcely be carried on. areal ase wee madera tio ensayo, te description of the English Pree 





the 
is, in his 
festomen, a rll asthe thank of the Waterworks Com: | grebaty Gm getoe uate of ogland in 1085," 
ae gen » ell as om.~ 4 nit 
appears an exaggerated © im; but when it 
‘THE CADOGAN AND HANS.PLACE _| jittte. On another occasion I was Bs re all but its architecture, 














: the the: 7 ‘Mr. , to draw atten. | Was written, London, in 
ESTATE, en fo-0 tae na ke eae he eneaaeee city than Paris, 
a iw 
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r : ting for a ni It be 

Tax opening step to this now building specn- | lon! paris ron} the may not, perbape, 
ea appears to have been taken, a tender for Knowing t at ‘i cio of the conditions of ; 
the formation of the road from Pont.street to | "x ‘ims paragraph a aa 
Walton-street having been accepted. The fol- wwrinéiand ous hich ils with « tural combin te | 
lowing tenders were received,—Mr, John Ash. | few will be the rein of this borough iit covtiat eat pply almost to this 6 ‘ 
down, architects roads, drains, ry al i 7 


5 d sciences which go to compo 
do f the town. | 92 ; 
bails however it in never too late to mend ; but they hands exclusively of th 
do not mend, J do not know the ratepayers need cry nt buil 
Your correspondent complains of tho roads, I do not 
ri deny that he has ground of complaint ; but the T. 
THR HASTINGS TOWN-HALL. Council have ordered # steam-rolier, and I re no doubt 
‘Tre tenders for the proposed new Town-hall, 
adjoining the Recreation-ground at Hastings, | »°, 
were made knéwn at the Qouncil meeting on 
Priday. hey were as follow :— 
Willson B: 
Parks. 
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the middle class,—-dates, I 
» from the time of the younger Mansard, 
when also many of the noble mansions,— 
entre .cour. et jardin,—still extant in the 
Faubourg St. Germain, were commenced by the 
nobility. The custom of inhabiting houses by 
floors or flats ia probably, however, much older, 
such a system being the logical consequence of | splendour of 
increase of population in a town the limits of | nations to France, and the pre-eminence d 
which were circumscribed by walls and fortifica- | amongst French cities had never before 
tions. But the tall houses which attracted the 
attention of the legislature during the reign of 
Louis XIV. did not exist in Paris at the 
ning of the seventeenth century, A bird’s- 
eye view of the city, as it appeared in 1607, 
engraved upon cop by Léonard Gaultier, 
shows the Oathedral of Notre Dame towering 
above a number of one-story tenements; and 
the charches and public buildings stand ont 
from a mass of houses of smal! elevation. The 
fac-simile of a design for embellishing the capital 
jected but not executed by Henri IV., in 
610, presents a similar appearance, I am con- 
strained to think that the intercourse which had 
long existed between Paris and Scotland led to 
the adoption by the former of residence by 
flats as it was then practised in Hdinburgh even 
by families of noble birth. 

Amidst the multiplicity of plans which are 
to be found in French architectural publica. 
tions of the last two centuries, there is not 
one (or at least I have not found one after 
diligent search) which represents a house 
arranged in flats, as such houses are understood 
in Paris at the present day. Nor are there any 
plans extant of Scotch houses of a like descrip. 
tion, even though it is beyond dispute that many 
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the eighteenth century to contain i 
habitants, whereas at the end of the sixteenth 
century it is said that there were only 200,000 
souls within the walls. At the end of the reign 
of Louis XV. Paris was surrounded by a wall com- 
prehending a larger area than any in- 
closure; and at the time of the ninth in 
1788 the population was abont 600,000. The 
city which, under Louis XIV. covered leas than 
4,000 arpents, had spread about the period of 
the great revolution over an area of ; 
10,000 arpents. From Julius Cmsar to : 
Philippe Paris has been ten times inclosed ; 
but the last inclosure has neither limited the 
population nor protected it. Whole streets and 
boulevarts of houses, villas, and other private 7 
residences have sprung up outside the walla. A | 
census taken in 1817 gave a population, minus 
prisoners and hospital patients, of 657,172 in- 
habitants, and showed that 224,922 families 
resided in 26,751 houses, making an average of 
about eight families per horse. Bight years ago 
Paris had 2,000,000 inhabitants to 50,000 houses, 
which makes forty inhabitante per house.+ 

That the house-in-flats, expressly constructed 
for the purpose, was nob common in Paris 
until the end of the reign of Loais XLV., I 
think is nearly certain; and he died, amidst 
the execrations of the Parisians, in 1716. 
Darian, We soles eae the houses reached 
a height of eight sometimes ten 
but the absenco of plans, or, indeed, any ; 
scription of plans, for houses let off in flate, 
in guch works as those of Pierre-le.-Muet, 
lished in 1681, of Blondel, published in 1 or 
of Patte, in 1777, leads me to su that no 








































on people of quality did 
servants do for their masters and 
now. They were gentlemen and 
lady helps, to use the phrase fashionable 
in modern Utopia, The servaut was more of 
a ndent, and far botter cared for by the 
t he or she served, than the same class 
rf t day. The anonymous anthor of 
de Paris,’ a book printed in the 

















































vionnent; dans quelles maisons elles ont été; 
si elles ont des connaissauces dans Ia ville, ou si 
elles ont une chanibre.d-loyer,” T—a term suffi. u J 
ciently descriptive, and one likely to frighten of the houses in Edinburgh of the sixteenth and 

5 or burgess 400 years from | seventeenth centuries were built in flats, some of 
ay its occupant; for in ly ul only | these forming blocks of thirteen stories,—each 

stadents, dismissed soldiers, adventurers, | story being a self-contained residence. As early 
and strollers of all kinds lived in houses of public | as 1384, Froissart, after a visit] he then paid to 
entertainment,—the auberges of the large towns, | Edinburgh, calls it tho Paris of Scotland. Per. 
Travellers of note,—in fact, all those who could | haps no city in Hurope has been built upon oa 
command letters even to the humbler inhabi.| site more opposed to the possibility of lateral 
tants,—were received as guests, and it was extension than was the old town of Edinburgh. 
deemed accident or an indignity if men of | The circuit of the walls was enlarged in 1513, 
or were compelled to put up at aninn, | snd even then few if any European cities con- 

" those enu 
































, there were | tained so large a population confined within such “a 
ta in all cities of no calling or caste who | narrow limits, Unable to spread laterally, the | special thought was expended by tects upon = * 
Tived as they live in London now, anywhere and | city increased vertically ; instead of adding to | uch buildings; ond, indeed, that many were old 












anyhow. revolu the end of the twelfth | the number of honses the citizens piled new stories | houses forsaken by their original owners, and 
‘a : coc y mtecer hare ri upon the housesalready in existence ; and those | adapted to the immediate wants of several 
_the ol , and gave them liberty to| who tenants. According to M. Viollet-le-Duc, the 

u they chose, 






chose to cut down and carb a timber 
from the borough muir were allo to add 
ee wooden fronts projecting over the 
streets. oustom of residing by floors, altho 
it may have prevailed before the burning of 
city by the Earl of Hertford in 1544, probably 
did not become general until then. The old Tol. 
booth was five-atoried, which seems to show that ¢ 
even before the close of the sixteenth ceutury,| the middle peaeniarm es panes for 
it was neual to erect comparatively lofty | improving their homes, are no’ ve pre- 
buildings. There is, Lowerer, sobaahemmsboret coded similar beriefits conferred a“ vhe archi- 
“au eligible town residence" tv let in Parlia-| tects of the last century upon their noble 
ment-close, Edinburgh, in 1680, the official] patrons.t M. Patte, writing in 1777, says,— 
description of which is :—‘The house presently | ‘‘ People used to be lodged for appearances only, 
the Lady iy wh gan. the oe the roi pad livin; 
rth story above the en’ rom trauss 1 Was io t agreeable arrange- a 
of the tenement Spon the saat side of the Kirk, po gs Qe ma Hae : 
hough, consisting of four fire-rooms, with one | sions, where the apartments are separated } 
j.| cellar, at a yearly rentai of one hundred and 
-four Scots."+ On some of these 













necéssari custom of building houses for the express accom- 
— modation of several families does not go back 
; aoe as og artery cen ; and = 
probably infers the new streets opened 
the reign of Lonis X(V. were lined with houses 
of this description: But the planning of them 
rimitive description. The comforts of 
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sublimity.” The Placo Venddme, which was de- 


ed by the younger Mangard at the close of the 
of Louis XIV., was certainly not intended 
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the families of this class live in private houses 
(hétels) ; the middle-class families ocoupy houses 
in flats (maisons-d-loyer); the working-class 
families, including, perhaps, more than is com- 

under the term workman, inhabit houses 

which the two classes above them have 
; aad it is easy to understand that the 
rebuilding cf Paris has been as disastrous to 
the men who were engaged in the mechanical 
execution of the work as it has been beneficial 
to their employers. Indeed, the working-class 
has been long driven from that part of Paris 
best known to the foreign visitor, As streot 
after street was formed through the old and 
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immediate suburbs. A few, however, of the 
new houses erected in the cheaper localities are 
inhabited by the families of artisans, and the 
higher sorts of workmen, These houses usually 

for from 2001, to 8001, a years Families living 


consist of an external wall in rough stone 
over it on the fourth floor are thus enabled to 
walls in wood and plaster, ‘Thoy | tell their friends that they inhabit au troisidme 
have only one small staircase, and the floors audessus de V eiftresol, w seems & much longer 


ghout . ground. way than necessary for such penp oer Hee 
of small shops, and the stories over are divided peel to ee ge rest it.class 
sometimes into small wor with bedrooms | house ma; built in a comparatively narrow 
adjoining, sometimes into lodgings for a man, | street, and then its height according to law will 
his wife, and one or two children, But it must not permit so great a number of stories as four 
be owned that mew houses of this description are 
se apo rare. As M. César Daly has poeti- 

id that the house is the family vestment, 
venture to add, the worn-out clothes of 
d in all ages and in all countries 






height from parquet to ceiling than 2m. 600. 
(about 8ft.6§ in.). In the best houses the entresol 
is often made 8 mitres high, and sometimes it lets 
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tariff, 

forms a basis 

~ oe he ere 
Contractors sometimes tender against each 









wate works are executed at 









































































. [ley Green's “ Wayside fan”), evidently in 


other 


agree to work pt 80 much per cent., as the 
onal may be, below the municipal prices, although 


those 










prodaction 
e passing Carriage” 


(106), or of an 
in the style of a playing-oard picture, 
sense of identityreturns, and we ar eforced 
fess that we have not before seen any 
like these in the gallery,—a confession which is 
mingled with a wonder as to what willcome next, 
Among the contributions which form the 
leasing minority in the collection; Mr, J. D, 
inton has a large work, “ Off Gaard”’ (271), a 
set of rather nondescript. helmeted and cloaked 
soldiers thrumming guitars and singing in the 
gnard-room, while a female attendant brings an 
additional supply of whatever beverage they are 
song with, In richneas of 
‘ul bat not laboured execution, in 
pletely satisfactory texture of every 
balance of the whole as acom 


the good old coaching days, is really good ; clear 
decided, ahooglt nos too hard in execution, 
and with much humour in the small groups round 
the two tables where wine and beer respectively 
are drunk; at the table where the more aristo- 
cratic refreshment is served the two clergymen 
are admirably contrasted with each other and 
with the very pretty young lady who faces them. 
The same painter's “Christmas Time” (47) 
shows much character and minutely-carefal 
execution in the little figures bargaining for 
holly in the snow. Mr. Beavis’s large work, 
“Tilling the Ground in Syria—Changing Camels” 
(291), is a capital and forcible drawing, more 
really original in manner and style than is usual 
with him, representing a turbaned black lad 
either putting on or taking off the harness of a 
kneeling camel—it is not quite clear which— 
while che other quadruped waits beside him. A 
couple of clever little studies by Mr. BE. J. 
Gregory on one of the screens ate to be noticed, 
“Studio Furniture” and “The Bride” (374, 377), 
and on the other side of the same screen the 
stained wood decorations by Mr. Horkomer (382, 
884), which, besides the interest of a somewhat 
new method, show considerable originality of idea 
and invention, especially in the two figures 
representing “ nd” and ‘ Oracle.” 

Mr. Collier holds the same post on the wall 
which he has held and merited in the two last 
exhibitions, His contribution this year is, 

haps, nob quite equal to the previous ones, 

+ has the same qualities of breadth of style 
and fine atmospheric effect: it is a barren coast 
scene under tho title “ Afternoon” cong Mr. 
Small's “After the Storm” (297) power 
and originality enongh, but the sky is surely 
overdone and too inky, and as a representation 
it is not in all its details quite snocessful or 













. | amusement was Bel 


Syer, whose studies of landscape atill retain the 
freedom of execution and power of effect which 






























» or 
sketch-portrait of a sienna c ng | and 
the “ Study ’ (199) riental 
, our 



















her in the foreground. 
. Israels, “ All worn out 
show how mucl real pathos 


A 
” (279), is 


man 
for Mr. Guido Bach’s figures may 
them ; those who are not tired of Mr, 
will find his cattle still furnishing high lights in 
the foreground; and other old customs are 
kept up in different parts of the gallery, 


SOME OLD HOUSES AND THEIR STORIES. 


BELLSIZE MOUSE, 
Associated with the numerous of 

entertainment which were areal age the 
century, gardens held, as they had pee, Bee 
prominent position, They were to be 

every direction amongst the rustic and semi- 
rustic suburbs of London, all within easy walk. 
ing distance of the great old city. But now itis 
long since rows of nely brick box-like houses 
took the places of their trees and shrubs, dis. 
placing their little green arbours and comical 
grottoes; their fish-ponds, bowling - greens, 
dancing-rooms, and music-honses; con 

the lover-frequented leafy alleys, broad gra 

paths, and hedge-row mazes into stone-payed 
streets, dingy lanes, courts, and labyrinths of 
unwholesome alleys,—all densely populated by 
people, most of whom pass half their with. 


out secing a genuine y jen, or 
the green Sra peeoay nitalahc’: Wiewaae 


of Marylebone or Soho ?—of Tyburn, Hoxton, 
Islington ?—of Westminster or Highbury ?—of 
Highgate, Hampstead, Hackney, Brixton, Bays- 
water, or Mayfair ? They have all been 
away during the of the past, or 
the memory of the passing, generation; and of 
nearly all, we may add, not even a green grass- 
blade remains to mark their sites. 

Conspicnous am these places of out-door 
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lens, and the stately old- 

ve long been absent from that locality. In 
1720 the advertisements of this place of enter- 
tainment announced that “ the , « 
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pe in our library. 
our * 
eB eittee House stood in the country, and 
fas a place of amusement, in its earlier days, 
was not sufficion' 
ion to attract 
: of visitors, = 
for support upon t! 
once a year from 
the m '8,—that 
is to say, from Holborn, Bloomsbury - square, 
Covent- en, Bedford-row, Branswick-square, 
Mecklenburg-square, and their immediate neigh. 
—to sach select watering-places as 
and Hampstead; between which latter 
delightful village and Bellsize coaches ran regu- 
larly during the season, = passengers to 
per head. Bat on Sandays 
and holidays the middle and lower classes, 
























dressed all in their best, found their way to Belsize | 


Houseand grounds; 
and on these occa- 
sions the more 
fashionable visitors 
were supposed to 
hold _ themselves 
aloof, and content 
themselves with the 
varions diversions 
provided in Hamp- 
stead—the famous 
Assembly . rooms, 
and the public gar. 
dens established in 
and on that side of 
it farthest ‘from 
London, some of 
which, shorn of their 
old extent and pre- 
tensions, still sur- 
vive to delight the 
eyes of Cockney 
holiday - folk 
brought down a. 
foot, or in tramway, 
cars, railway - car. 
ri , and omni- 
buses, who call all 
the way London, 
and have ro idea 
of its ever having 
been much unlike 
what it is, Of such 
visitors in such 
‘a resort a wit of the period—one W. Woty— 


wrote,— 
* Haman beings here 
In couples multitudinous assemble, 
Forming the drollest group that ever trod. 







. . . 7 


Fathers and mothers, brothers, sisters, friends, 
And pretty little boys and girls. Around, 
Across, along, the garden's shrubby maze, 
, They walk, they sit, they stand, What crowds press on! 


. . . . . 


Here he, who all the week 
Took bearded mortals by the nose, or sat 
Weaving dead bairs, and whistling wretched strains, 
And eke the stardy youth, whose trade it is 
Stout oxen to contend, with oo hat 
And silken stockings strut, The red-arm’'d belle 
Hore shows her tasty gown, proud © be thought 


The butterfly of fashion ; |, forsooth, 
Her haughty mistress deigns, for once, to tread 
The same unhallow'd floor.” 


The journey from London to Bellsize by day-| or coffee as in theit own chambers.” The ordi-| 


light, past meadows and cornfields, market- 
gardens and groves of fine old trees, was pleasant 
enough, but the return journey in the dark, with 
not a lamp to show the way, was full of terrors. 
Evon for riders in carriages with armed attend. 
ants and link-beavers, the journey home was none 
too safe. Apart al from the darkness 
and the bad condition of the roads,* the way 
abounded with gangs of savage footpads and 
murderous highwaymen, whose daring was only 
equalled by their brutality. Some idea of their 
doings may be formed when we add that in 1744 
the Lord Mayorand aldermen of London carried 


fill out-of-the-way shelves and 






easy of access to the meaner | horse 


gate keepers were all armed, and dare not keep 
any money at the bars after dusk, Bearing 
such things in mind, the following notice 
pended to the advertisement of Bellsize House 
1720 will be the better understood :— 

“For the security of the guests, there are 
twelve stout fellows, completely armed, to patrol 
between London and Bellsize, to prevent the in- 
sults of highwaymen and footpads that may infest 








Bellsize House. From an Old Print. 


\the roads.” Snch were the perils of the Hamp- 
| stead-road a hundred years ago, 


















actual and seeming 
enconragement, 


Despite the protest. 
ations of the more 


igoro 

society established 
fortheimprovement 
of manners, and 

Rar a , other counteracting 

| institutions, this vice increased so enormonsly that» 


and those who thegardensowed muchof theirdisgracefal 


now indulge at night and morning in threepenny | tion to it, and a reaction setting in in favour 
rides from Hampstead to their offices in Town of a more pure and moral state of things, the 
all the year round, and rail against the police, | places suffered for the persons who patronised 


may advantageously contrast those times with 


| our own, 

All the public rer opened early in the 
morning, the uspal hour being seven, and it was 
quite a common thing for the visitors to tako 

| their breakfast therein, The Ranelagh Gardens 
advertised breakfast as included in the charge 

| for admission (half-a-crown), and in the Bellsize 
advertisements we read :—‘ Every morning, at 

| seven o'clock, the music begins to play, and con- 
tinnes the whole day through; and any persons 
inclined to walk and divert themselves in the 

| morning may as cheaply breakfast there on tea 


nary hour for breakfast was then eight o’cl ok, 
IIL, who rose at six, with his queen and 
children, always at that hour, 
| The rage for gambling which then infested 
all classes of the community, and was specially 
| denounced from the press, the pulpit, the plat- 
form, and the stage, spread to these places of 
public resort; and it was said that many a man 
|lost in an evening’s p'ay at the lens more 
than he conld have been robbed of on the road 
outside. Horace Walpole, to illustrate the ex- 
| traordinary power of this f-r gambling, 
jand sseaking of one of the worst of the most 


|them, and one after another the favourite 
gardens closed their gates. Bellsize House was 
| shut up about the middle of the last century, 
and, being very old, was soon after pulled down 
and rebuilt, when it once more became what it 
‘had anciently been, a gentleman’s private resi- 
|dence. The view of this old house which 
accompanies the present article is the repro. 
duction of an old engraving of the period. 


ges 
THE MONUMENT OF GASTON DE FOIX. 


to erect a sumptuons monument to his 
in the cathedral there, The work was 
to Agostino Busti, and not being 

ie en of other Tone also 
employed upon it. It was fated, never 
to be erected as intended, The} is 
not known, but the bad fortune which = 
the arms of France in Italy seems quite sufficient 
to account for this, but. will not explain. 





an address to the king, wherein they spoke of | fashionable “hells” in London,—White's Cho-| circumstance that its various parts 
a confederacies of great numbers of evil- | oolate Honse,—tells how, on the occasion of a| throughout Europe, and no less than seventy. 
posed — armed with pone. istols, | man falling in a fit outside its door, bets were|seven are ascertained to exist in ga nc 
— iS other lanmbatsr team a esting | at once made on the osm, Ore his being | Milan, Turin, Novi, and two statuettes 
si her pee ae passages, bat like: | dead ; and when a surgeon would have bled him, | panels in the Sonth Kensington Museum, 
San streets peru Tr RY the brutal aristocratic who bad bet that | beautifal deties Re the whole executed at 
R -rncraysn faire dnyopangy cy hon - yy hea pal have foul of rite Sey pein: eit of these . se : 
ey wou! no foul play t 8 we give in our 
that the man should be let alone! This story has | number. : 3 ts ee: 
often been repeated, but it belongs to our subj In 1871, on 
and will help to realise a fact to in 
Lose of eee like it, owed | pointed 
their abandonment by respectable visitors, and |of bringing together the 
fon their final degradation and sup.|remarkable work, but we b 


ps 











more desperate and savage than ever had 
appeared since mankind was civilised. ptr 
cise of their , they wounded, maimed, and 
even mard the unhappy sufferers through a 


ene 
* In the 1716 the roads from perenne Ep 7d 

wore dosotibed as 4 ruinous and impassal 

epone ofdirasmantas te the youre” ent 
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ti 
. Dies attecial fitted with an inlet pipe, which 
projects several inches into its interior; the 
lower part of this inlet, surrounded by an india- 
rubber band sprang on, and slightly projecting 
beyond. The end of the pipe is closed an made 
air-tight by a copper cup pressed up to it by a 
suitable weight mounted upon a lever, having its 
falorum on an air-tight contre, and its outer end 
bent upwards at a right angle. The weight is 
by a link on the raised end of the 


wcerronco~ 3 BR = —aye — 
«Pie VENT. ATOM (STRAOUGN WHIEN A CONSTANT CUNMEN? OF FRESH All 15 HES 





A is a pipe with a screw cap, to test at any time the state of the pipes within the house. 

B is the only trap within the house; the waste from bath, lavatory, and honsemaid’s sink may be safely let 
through the patent trap, 

A second inlet for House Ventilator can be placed at reverse side of thé house if thought necessary, and“. 
ornawental pillars in a large room may be utilised in a similar way. 


‘y a 


gallon, rushing forward from the heel 
to the front of the cup (with the addition of a 
down-flow of water from the closet several feet 


india-rubber, will always keep several 
water in the soil-pipe, and effectually 
any gas from the sewer getting up 






















the house to 
‘a little to canse a 
current & constant 
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“72,9851, Bt ‘Olave's 
. Bre 
; rateable, 759,895. 
ur’s Union, wwalue, 1,029,2931. 13s. ; 
rateable, 839,5981. Stepney Union, gross value, 
858,5681, Strand Union, value, 746,3571. 
a 8d. ; oe ys pen eee pm met 
5 lapham Union, grose 1 ,7381.; ral 
wage, or sewer gas could be forced past | able, 876,9831. ; Westminster Union, gross 
value, 806,8771.; rateable, 673,8661. 
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end of a fannel-shaped tube (seen in the Eee? 
1 oc horizontally, is always directed HOUSES IN FLATS. 
8 wind, and a current of air 
is pressed forward through the annular ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
‘between the two cylinders, and when it] Ar the ordinary a meeting of this 
the end of the inner ono it expands all| Association, held on Friday, the 3rd inst., at 
din ita passage out at the smaller | 9, Conduit-street, Mr. John 8. Quilter, en 
cowl a vacnum is created round the |in the chair, the following new members were 
the inner cylinder, which, by what is | elected, viz.:—Messrs. H. P. Monckton, John F, 
we out its contents | Hennessey, W. H. Orocker, E. Vigers, E hang 
pward | T, H. Smith, J. C. Coldwell, J, E. Ormes, W. A. 
air from the shaft or pipe leading | Powell, H. W. Prior, P. Cowper, EH. L. Drow, 
be ventilated. The invention | J, P. Power, T. F. Pennington, F'. W. Hodgkin. 
in churches or schools, | gon, F. W. Nash, and H. J. Hollingsworth. 
a shaft would not be needed, but merely; Mr. W. H. White read a papor, entitled 
ing at the ridge of the roof. “ How the Parisians Build a ‘House in Plats,’” 
That the cup should rey fixed in the first | being an abstract of a series of papers which 
is of course of the utmost consequence, | we commence on another page. 
‘and good materials for the bearings and the| In the discussion which followed, 
axle are also indispensable. The apparent cost-| Mr, T. Roger Smith said thet one point which 
linesa of the trap in question is met by the | was very striking about the paper was the con. 
statement that one trap will suffice for half-a-| stant recurrence of the word “plaster,” a 
dozen water-closets, or indeed for any number, | material which in Paris played a part which it 
ied the house be not of palatial size, when | could not possibly do in our own constructions, 
or more might be necessary ; and that the | and the abundance of which in Paris constituted 
cost of D traps and their fixing, and other | one of the secrets of the great difference between ion and as i design as it was 
expensive arrangements as the closets | London and Parisian construction. It was a| possible for any architeotural work to be. 
themselves, may be safely dispensed with, as an | material which set rapidly, and which, when set, repulsiveness of the generality of London 
ive common pan-closet answers just as | was almost indestractible, It was obtainable by | was due either to some. defect of our 
‘well, so far as seourity against the sewer is con- | the Parisians ata price that enabled them to use| cial system, or to the 
cerned, as the most expensive and claborate | it for all purposes. The material most closely | individuals into whose hands it 
‘yalye.closets. These various arrangements have| approaching to it in London was Portland i 
been in 2 uncer for two years in the patentee’s | cement concrete, but this was incapable of | commencing a new era of London archi 
house, and, as we are informed, and are prepared | effecting snch work ag could be executed in| now that it had been discovered that it was 
possible to make a brick building 


to believe, with undeviating good effect. Paris. With us fine plaster-work was a luxury, 
One lesson which Mr. Banner has learnt and, | necessarily used sparingly. The dosoription | and. he trasted that gy ne ey = 
and more picturesque than the 1 
‘ould be for the monotony of: ck 
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in his turn, teaches the public, namely, that to | which Mr. White had given of Parisian building 
make a ventilating pipe of constant avail air | was enough to make English architects envious 
set introduced at the bottom, is of itself a|of the solid construction and sound materials 
















another difficulty psc a of saran 
we bad no stone Ww. easy reach, 
except Kentish rag, a material very unsuitable 
for general purposes, and we were therefore 
compelled to use brick, It was probable 
that had Paris been planted in a clay district, 
instead of in its own posi &@ great of the 
excellent and magnificent ‘architecture which 
characterised it would haye beenabsent. There 
wero other causes for the difference between the 






RE-VALUATION OF THE METROPOLIS. 


Uvex the provisions of the Valuation (Metro- 
)) Act of 1869, a return has been issued of 


and unions in the metropolis, as shown 
the new valuation lists just completed and 
sent to the secretary to the of the 
Metropolitan Asylams District, and will come 
into operation 


on the 6th of April, 1876, 
7 increase in the 
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The next | Colombo, 


meeting will be held on Friday, the 17th inst, 
when Mr. W. Burges is announced to discourse 
“On Things in General.” 


THE PRINCE IN CEYLON. 
THE COLOMBO BREAKWATER AND THE FUTURE 
SHIP CANAL OF USDA. 


Tux colonists of Ceylon have at last surely 
reached the summit of their desires. After 
many years of importunity, they succeeded in 
obtaining the sanction of 
to the construction of a harbour and breakwater 
ed the Public Works 
Commissioners, with much reluctance, to advance 


the needful fands for the new erection. Bat | coral 


build. they have not laboured or waited in vain, and as 


; be extensively practised with 

on, for Londoners were compelled to re. 

the suburbs simply because they could 
in to agreed wi 


‘in 
side in 
not 
Mr. 


ates in 


E 


flate 
Shoreditch. There was no doubt that 
stem of building in flats was an economical 
Zr service, but it seemed to possess the dis. 
advar of lacking the privacy which was 
Surured by a house in stories, as on the “flat” 
system the servants were brought right into the 
house, as it were, and thus would be more likely 


gees 


ith,| should be associated with the three 


a crowning success, the Heir to the Throne has 
arrived among them ly, and has inau- 
gurated the work in due Masonic form, Tt is 
somewhat remarkable that the Prince’s name 
uader- 
takings” which cannot fail to rev’ utionise the 


. | coast traffic of the country. Up to the present 


time, India, although she has many harbonrs, has 
not a single port between Bombay and Calcutta 
at which a vessel can discharge her cargo on a 
pier. The Hiphinstone Docks at Bombay, which 
he has already opened, add to the resources of a 
waded port ; and the Colombo har- 

not only to develop the wealth 

of this already prosperous colony, but will share 
with the Madras harbour works, of which it is 
expected he will yet lay the foundation stone, in 
increasing the trade of Southern India, and at 
the same time in rendering the many useful pro- 
ducts of these fruitful provinces cheaper in the 


aris. | home markets. The Colombo breakwater and 


harbour are from the designs of Sir J. Ooode, and 
the estimated cost is 630,0001. wae oeme been 
planned with an especial view to rding pro- 
teotion for ships during the monaoons, and will 
consist of a breakwater pier, which will start 
from the Battenburgh Battery, on the west side 
of the Custom House Point, and run straight 

ion for about 


et 


about waitin; 

Oayle most 
ion is separated from 

by Palk are and awn = 

across the passage 

waram, which is connected 

reefs. On the 
Paumben and Ramesswaram, 


lille 


i 


been 
miles of distance between them 
= road, 18 ft. in breadth, which 
well laid with enormous bl 
but is now fast falling into decay. 
side of this road are extensive ruins 
i days, would be 
mansions and . Ramesswaram, 
in getting old, has lost rauch of its 
the town now only contains about 1, 
tants, most of whom are, in some way or 
connected with the service of the 
any of the great festivals about 50,000 
assemble here, and as the island is holy ground 
they are compelled Ly gore certain prescribed 
ablations in the sea approaching the shrine 
to offer their gifts and perform pija or prayers. 
The poorer class {of pilgrims, who far exceed 
their richer brethren in number, during 
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, they have been fain 
meantime with the 
of jm mae yrwerel This work, how- 
_ ever, m tO) -stone to 
Sisk Mad i’ iennereeting te the F co of 
Wales bas ous Brown Ng hac dag the 
maritime traffic of Sonthern India. 


PROJECTED NEW PUBLIC WORKS. 
BAILWAYS, PIERS, HARBOURS, AND BUILDINGS. 
Tar notices and plans with respec' 
made 


t to the 


Brighton, and South Coast Con “~ ly for 
y ani , ompany apply 
powers to construct a short evctich tua tear 
Queen’s-road, Camberwell, to commence on the 
South London line of the company, close to the 
Queen’s-road Station, and terminate by ajunotion 
with the Orystal Palace and South London 
janction of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Company. Also for powers to constract a num. 
ber of new arches at New-ocross.road, Deptford, 
for widening the line at that point ; and 

for powers to constract a subway between the 
Victoria Station of the Company and the Chatham 
and Dover Company, and the Victoria Station of 
the District Company. The proposed subway is 
to commence in the station yard of the Brighton 
and Chatham and Dover Company, pass under 
Wilton-road, and terminate in the station of the 
District Company. The Brighton, Chatham and 
Dover, and’ District Companies are to join in the 


y j}expense, The South Eastern Company include 


of the Bills, 
‘however, are in respeot of public works of an 
important character, including new railways and 
extensions, piers and harbour improvements, 
public buildings, and town improvements, The 
railway Bille are 130 in number, eighteen of 
which are in connexion with projects within the 

rea, 


a 
Amonget these is a Bill promoted by the 
Midland Compaay, which, along with other 
powers, secks Parliamentary sanction for the 
construction of a new line of railway in St. 
Pancras parish, called the Tottenham and Hamp. 
stead North Curve ; algo another new line called 
the Poplar branch, commencing by a junction 
__with the London and Blackwall line in Preston- 
road, and terminsting in Wigram’s shipbuilding 
‘ard, The Bill further contains a clause empower- 
the 5 Pani several now 8 and 
streets in the ity of the last-named line. 
‘Bur new station buildings and other works in 
the metropolis power is also sought by the Bill 
to purchase lands and buildings in St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegate, adjoining the Metropolitan railway, 
between Whitecross-street and Milton-street ; 
also lands and buildings in Whitechapel, near 
the Mint; together with other lands and build- 
in West Ham, bounded on the north-west 

by the North Woolwich-road, on the south. 
east by the Victoria Docks, and on the north 
and north-west by Victoria Dock-road. The 
Great {Western Company’s general Additional 
Powers Bill embraces clauses sanctioning the 
alteration of the levels of Westbourne-park- 
, Paddington, to Lord Hill’s-bridge; algo 

the olosing of Cumming-street, Paddington, 
from Francis-street to South Wharf-road, and 
in connexion with closing Cumming-street 


in their Additional Powers Bill a clause for the 
enlargement of Charing-cross Station, with 
powers to purchase for that purpose several 
houses avd portions of the sites of Northumber- 
land.street and Oraven-street. ‘T'he Hast London 
Company apply for powers to construct a line 
from Whitechapel by a junction with the line now 
in course of construction to the Great Hastern 
line at Bethnal-green. The Bill also contains 
powers for the construction of a joint station at 
Shadwell by the East London and London and 
B'ackwall Companies. The Metropolitan Com- 
pany have a Bill seeking powers for the construc- 
tion of a continuation line from Aldgate, along 
Whitechapel-road, to join the Hast London; 
also an extension line from the Hammersmith 
and City line to Walham-green and Fulham. 
The London and South Western ern apply 
for powers to purchase lands and buildings at 
Twickenham and Merton for extensions and 
station enlargements. The London, Chatham, 
and Dover Company. promote a Bill in which 
power is sought for widening the viaduct on their 
line over Denmark-road, Oamberwell. The 
London and Blackwall Company apply for 
powers to widen the line near Fenchurch-street, 
at the west side of @rutched-friare, and at Shad- 
well, and also for powers to purchase land for 
erecting a new and enlarged station at Shadwell. 
There are also several Bills promoted by new 
companies to be ii for constructing 
entirely new lines in the metropolis. These in- 
clude a Bill giving powers for the construction 
of a new line between 9 terey — 

commencing by a junction w: id- 
land line at Hendon, and ig through Harrow 
and Uxbridge. Also a for con- 
8 a new route to Brighton, called the 
“Metropolitan and Brighton,” commencing on 
the Mid Kent line in Beckenham, and the 
London, Ohatham, and Dover line at Penge. Two 
new lines to the Alexandra Palace are projected, 
One is from the Tottenham and Hampstead 
Junetion to the Palace, and the other, called the 
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Amongs 
of public works in the 
taining powers for 


tended new Bow-street Police-court. There is 
also a Bill for establishing an East London ferry, 
roads, arid tramways. The proposed ferry is 
between Poplar and Greenwich, the w 
including a floating landing-stage adjoining 
Blackwall Stairs, 78 yards long, and 
similar floating landing-stage at Greenwich, 
100 yards long, to be connected with the shore 
by a bridge 80 yards in length. It is also pro- 
the Bill to connect the ferry, by a tram- 
th the London tramways at Greenwich. 


incorporated, is for powers to construct a car- 


riage-way under the Thames by a tunnel, com- | 
mencing at the south end of the Minories, and — 
pessing along Postern-row, into and under. 


are, and thence turning southwards, 
and under Tower Ditch on the 


nity 
passing ong 
west side 
Thames, and terminating on the Southwark side 
of the river in Horselydown. The 


Board of Works also promote two Bills, one for 
transferring the Chelsea Embankment 


Tho recent inundation of the Thames has had 


the effect of two Bills having been 
prevent future floods. One of thoes Bits te 


powers to the Metropolitan Vestries, Boards of 


Works, and other local authorities and 


































THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 






and, indeed, added to, progra 

ance gst Mr. Chisholm, the Govern. 
ment architect of Madras, will read his paper on 

ary Slst, 1876. Mr. James Fe 

F.R.S., has consented to read a paper “On the 
Erechtheum at Athens,” on February 28th. The 
subject is certainly not a new one, but the build. 
ing is one about which there is even now as much 
uncertainty us there is printed desoription, It 
is not im’ ble that Mr, Fergusson, who has 
recently occasion to investigate the matter, 
may succeed in theoretically restoring the build. 
ing. In any case a recital of his views upon the 
rubject cannot fail to be valuable. 
















_ ANEW! CASTLE.UPON-TYNE WORKHOUSE 
INFIRMARY. 


Ar the meeting of the Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Board of Guardians on the 26th of November, a 
the workhouse infirmary, from Dr. 
Monat, her ngs be Local Government Board 

, dated November 20th, was read b 
the chairman, The report spoke in very hig’ 
terms of the infirmary. 

Woumey add that the building was erected 

years ago under the superintendence 
i Mr. Septimus Oswald, of Newcastle, archi- 
‘The a! is not the first official 
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the Lunacy Commissioners having reported 0 

it when near completion ek" tosoarpartly the 

‘acoommodation for the sick poor anywhere 
ell an publi epirit of thos ais tines provided 

‘i as oae who have 

, it, and an honour to the town.” 
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SNOWFLAKES.* 


Syowrcakes falling, ever fallirg, 
Through the gaunt and leafless trees ; 
Chilly gloom the soul appalling, 
As the very snowflakes freeze ; 


Freeze, on gable, wall, and tower 
Of the ghostly church beyond ; 
Freeze, on ivy-mantled ruin 
Close besid ie the Witches’ pond,— 


Pond, whose black unholy waters,—— 
Shaded by tall dismal yews,— 

Heave and swell with sullen motion, 
When no breath of Heaven pursues. 


Ne'er shall breath of Heaven linger 
On this pool so dark and dread, 

For a fearfal crime lies hidden 
Deep within its murky bed. 


Nameless is the crime ; forgotton, 
Save for this unresting tide 

Seeming to resent its waters 
Should so dire a death-deed hide. 


Snowflakes rest not on its bosom ; 
Frosta ne'er sparkle o'er its face ; 
Birds and beasts and insects shun it, 
Seeking other resting-place, 
* * . . - 
Bat the snowflakes stil! are falling, 
Whitening all the earth around ; 
Dark and dense themselves appearing, 
Ere they hover to the ground, 


Thna, oft, messengers from Heaven,— 
Trials, sorrows, paine, and teara,— 
Look all black when distant from us ; 


Bat as each our poor heart nears, 


Then we find how pure and tender,— 
Soft as snowflake to the touch,— 
Proves the trial that we sbrank from, 
Strove against, and fear’d so much. 
R. F. 





AN ELECTION BY THE BRENTFORD 
LOCAL BOARD. 


Sin,—The attention of this Board has been 
called to a letter under this heading appearing 
in your last Saturday's issue purporting to be 
signed by a correspondent styling himself ‘ One 
of the hambugged,” and to which you have been 
pleased to append an editorial note endorsing 
entirely the = aes rege = ~ tho ao 

sought to 
Wwe aMininnoe | “aaa 
Iam directed by the Board to express their 
rise that a newspaper of the high standing 


surp 


of the Builder should commit itself to the expres. 
sion of an opinion based upon statements in a 
communication from a nameless correspondent, 
and that without making some inguiry into ~ 

n 
this instance inquiry would have satisfied you 
, to which 


foundation of the assertions put forward. 
that the election of the new surv 


I believe, the 


referred to would be a 
and that it was not until his 

appointment was opened (emoogat the 
bow Board generally were 


that he “was elected 


gentleman who was eventually 
elected) had the least idea that the member 
cuudidate for the office ; 
for the 

rest) that 

le aware of the 


and 





STEETLY OHAPEL. 


Sin,—Every one of right feeling synt- 
pathise with the wishes expressed by your cor- 
pondent “M. A.” (p. 1063, this 
beautiful specimen of Norman work may be not 
only restored, but re-dedicated to 
Tt was visited by the British Archwological 
Association, in the month of August, 1873, 
their Sheffield Congress, and in their rterly — 
Journal of the following month of March 3 
be found an accurate description of the build. a 
ing, a ground plan, and a good perspectigerwiew, .°% 
of the interior (page 114). | 
The chapel is interesting geologically, as well | 
as in an architectural and archwological point 
of view. ye 
The stone is magnesian limestone, from the 
samo district as that from which what was used 
in the Houses of Parliament was obtained. 


The mouldings and ornamental work Cred 
are clear and well preserved,—a remarkable 
trast to those of the great building at West. 
minster, 

A wish was expressed that some steps be — 
taken to indace the noble owner of the site to | 
assist in reagan this beautiful specimen of 
Norman work, I trust that something may 
yet be done towards that end. 

“A MeMUER OF THE ; 
Burrisn Ancn#onoaicaL Association.” 














THREATENED DESTRUOTION OF ~~ 
TADOASTER CHURCH. 


Sin,—As one who deeply regrets the loss of — 
our old landmarks, and one especially when the 
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; Mr. Winship,| he Melbourne 
prelimi 


ins, Newent ; 
James Tomlinson, 


Yeovil; Mr. W. Norman, Weymout! 


Maivern. 


Mr, Hawk 
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The committee asked the council 
the list reduced to three, Messrs. Chick, 
and Nicholls, who were asked to attend on 


as he 


mo it; 
larity 0 
if waate steam, 


all the | the po! 
in the 


Crea 


being brought 
ne. 
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are being broug! 


Works 
Masonic 


display which will 
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shows that the total 
the shelves of 
of which 53,821 are 


(1874-5) 
volumes on 
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Messrs. Clayton 
Transfiguration 


the free 
nts to 2,249,026, as compared with 
preceding. 


in the year 
the buil 
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20 per cent. of the ordinary income. 
strongly recommend the{adoption of life in- 
in connexion with the association, and 
urge that it can be effected with unusual ad. 
vantages, that the cost of management 
would be ingly light. ‘The income of the 
yearamounted to 1,0301. 5a. 1d. ; the expenditure 
was 7871. 16s, 9}a.; the net surpluson the year 
being 2981, 8s, 34d. This sum, added to that in 
hand June 1st, 1874—viz., 4571. 9a. 3}d.—leaves 
a. balence in favour of the association of 


| 7551. 178, 7d. 


may be necomplished ; but 

general feeling seems to bo that 

n of the lantern should be 

Resolutions were adopted to 

the effect that the first step to be taken in the 

further restoration of the cathedral should be 

of the exterior of the octagon, 

Dean and Chapter communicate 

th Sir Gilbert Scott upon the completion of 

restoration of the exterior of the lantern, in 
accordance with designs already 

‘New Hall at Carlisle.— On the 23rd ult. the 

new hall of the Carlisle Young Men's Christian 

Association was . ‘Tbe principat material 

the fagade being relieved by do- 

fn darker-coloured brick and white stone 

and mouldings. Along the front of the 


nd-floor are two reading. | 


lecture-hall capable of 


Carlisle Cathedral Organ.—The organ in 
Carlisle Cathedral is now undergoing enlarge- 
ment. When the instrument was erected, from 
specifications by Mr. Best and Mr. Ford, it 
could not be completed, principally on account of 
want of funds; nor was it thought altogether 
desirable or im t that the back of the organ 
should be finished so long as St. Mary's Church 
blocked up the nave. The old parish having 
now a church of its own, and the nave of the 
cathedral being cleared from all obstructions, 
the dean and cha; have determined to com- 
plete and fill the of the organ with pipes, 
as well as to add other stops as originally in- 
tended. It is stated that the back of the organ 
will now be filled with 82-ft. metal pedal pipes 
of the same scale as the Albert Hall organ, 
London. The work bas been placed in the 
hands of Mr. Willis, who bailt the organ. 


brackets,—thirty in 
upper tier—made to contain wax 
and elaboration have been 
and workmanship. 


Excavating Machine—Mr. E. W. Stoney | Th? 


has patented an invention which relates to im- 
provements in the construction of apparatus for 
excavating. The invention relates to the con- 
struction of an improved double-acting combined 
helical and cylindrical excavator, and of a simple 
and efficient handle for working the same. The 


| peculiar novel features of this improved excavator 


“I the surface of the well or cylin 
Graham. | to be emptied. In each 


Hi 


i 


if 


ra 


are that it can be opened at parte of its bottom, 
or of its bottom and cylindrical sides, for and 
during the process of excavating, and closed 
when full of excavated material for and daring 
the process of lifting or raising the same to 
being sunk 
modification of its _con- 
struction the excavator is made cylindrical in 
shape, with an open top, with bottom helical 
cutters, and side cylindrical cutters. 


Tt is brightly 
the 
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- Famew's, on the 27h of January next. ‘The 
con bei increase the fands 


auspices 
Tandon, 


Science’ at 
of Rev, Brooke Lambert, is going 
the lectures in Oxfordshire and also in 
for the National Health Society. The 
Boston Women’s Jowrnal advises women to be- 


nat been 
grave of Di 
some 






come architects.” 


about to be sent in for the exhibition of works of 


for a Carpet.—Among the works 


art at the Westminster Aqnarium, we have seen 
an 


excellent “design for a Persian carpet,” by 
Mr. W. G. Thomas, a»-youth of reventeen, who 


is very 


The 
tract No. 3 of the Grangemouth Waterworks bas 
Been secured by Mr, Kenneth M‘Kenzie, con- 
tractor, Kirkcaldy. It embraces the construc. 
tion of the collecting wells, aqueduct, reservoir, 
‘wp filter, valve-well, &c,, as also the diversion of 
_ Millhall Barn, T 


commenced a few days ago. Mr. M‘Kenzie is 
likewise executing contract No. 2, which includes 
the formation of the pipe-track and the laying 
of the Pipes, of which about three-fourths . is 


ath Waterworks. — Con- 


‘he last-mentioned work was 


already finished. 
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wooden 
lines will bo lighted with gas. 


~The Temple of Diana at Ephesus.—Mr. 
Wood has in the press a volume, imperial 8vo., 

ly illustrated, ‘‘ Discoveries at Ephesus, 
the Site and Remains of the Great 
of Diana.” This work will consist of a 
a ty Me. Wood durlog. ne eee con- 
dncted % during nearly eleven years. 
It will contain about 60 Nera Sn “ot maa 
200 Greek and Latin inscriptions found in 
Sopeenretert; and now deposited in the British 


copious) 
including 
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decided to take immediate steps for the 
ing out of the necessary works. 


‘ats at Aldershott Camp.—It is stated 


x 
has 


ake 


t Institution Ball.— 
vit: Ao a annual ball in aid of this 





Sewerage 

Court, Queen’s Bench Division, on the 
ult., Mr. Gorst, Q.C., obtained leave, on 
behalf of the Local Government Board, for a rule 
nisi, calling on the Mayor and Corporation of 
Lincoln to show cause why @ mandamus should 
not issne, commanding them to supply the dis- 


utes at Aldershott Camp with buildings 
substantial natare, either brick or con- 
that a vote will be taken in the forth. 
army estimates towards carrying out a 
the reconstruction next year. Tho 
ildings will be two stories high, and about 
the same length and breadth as the present 
construct! 


of Lincoln.—In the Sc- 


better system of drainage. A special 
the council has been held, when it 


been decided to replace the present 


ions. The new quarters and 


il take place at Willis’s Rooms, St. 
anxious to 














































| Wallace & Morgan, C ; 
chapel will be converted into a achoolroom. 


Dipton, 
tl 


recently of 
which includes the large colliery village of Di 
Additional school accommodation for 520 


is uired within the parish, and the erection of 
for this number, with teacher's house, 


witb, 


to contain a kitchen, a 


and builders. 


Roydon, Essex.—In a limited competition 
for schools at Roydon, the plans of Mr. T, 2. 
Smith, of Bloomsbury-square, ve been selected. 
The following tonders have been received :— 


ClArk© cecceecceree £1,357 0 0 
1,36 0 0 
1200 0 0 











corporat — members, 1,454 00 

and 16 honarary mombers, with o class of 
stadents attached numbering 332, making a total 
of all grades of 2,629, as against 2,412 at the 
same date last year. 


Discovery in Rome.—A Standard telegram 
says a discovery of historical importance 
has been made in the grounds of the Palazzo 
Antonelli, Rome, where a perfect arch of the 
period of 670 B.O, has been discovered. 


Hackney.—We have warious notes in our 
hands, but are forced to postpone attention to 
them. Observations at a recent meeting of the 
Local Board, and elsewhere, show that our recent 
st tements have not been without effect. 


Institution of Sarveyors.—The next meet- 
ing will be held on Monday evening, December 
13th, when a paper will be read by Mr. W. D. 
Gardiner, entitled “The present State of the 
Law as to the Right of Light.” 


Interesting to All.—Mr. Thomas Blashill 
will read a paper at the Society of Arts, on Wed. 
nesday, the 15th inst., on “ Health, Comfort, and 
Cleanliness inthe House.” 














TENDERS 


For new ornamental iron railing to west front of St. 
Sepulchre’s Chureh, Holborn uct, Mr. W. P. 
Griffith, architect :—~ 

Lidstone (accepted) ssersseesvessees £295 10 0 





For building villa residence, Finsbury Perk, for Mr. 

James Toomer, Mr, Jobn Viney, architect :— 

Sburmur , £1,080 0 0 
0 








Atherton 


for alterations at the Red Lion, Harrow-road, for Mr, re 





Ridgwer. Mr. John Viaey, pebinent es 












For new schools to be erected in Westminster, fo 
Governors of the United Westmivster Schools, Mr, R, 
Arntz, architect :— 

Holland & HanneD.ssrrrerseseeeree 
Trollope & Sons s..ese0- 







rooms, and it is stated that plans are in course 
of preparation for the guidance of promoters 


‘The Instita of Civil Eagineers.—Tho 
number three, classes now composing the, S 




































sat ceont a ead 

6 of. 

‘Morris f aitilcoods arohitects 
Btrong (nocepted) ......0ceser 









BSAA MENTS ¢ 
For erection of Shefford Schools, Ale, W, Watson, 


Se 
For extension of aes Tho Firs, Mitcham, for Mr, 
Edward Daun, Mr, W. 0, 


Banks, architevt: 
£26 























Parnacott ‘ oo 
Lark ...ccspeseeeesenresene . woo 
For office fittings, 67, 69, Hounéeditch, for Messrs. 
A. Hobson & Sum” Mi W. 0; Bunks, architect iaz" 
Drew «. - Mll 0} 
oa ¥ 0 | 
For stables at Harofleld, Beckenham, for sane 
of the late Mr, 8. J, Cooke, Quantities by * 
Griffiths, Mr, W. C, Banks, arcbitect ; y 
Lake .sssseeee eqehaane £537 0 0- 
Cooper ++ 617 3 — 
Paruacott 40120 
Marriage 33110 





Accepted for additions to Turret Hi 
soem, Roading, Ber! man 


crescent, ks, Messrs, Morris 
are iges (Bricklayer). £323 0 0 
psy fs an arrest 
Grover on (Sh ‘i o2-5 os 
eeler ‘Brothers Se we 
pers 






:Seallwood, 











{the inquiry pot 
Mr, V. Chertsey 
M, (next 


All statements of theta, Uist of tenders, Ae. must 
aud address 108 


by the name 
publication, 






desirable, Must y 
{book sent as requested),—T. BV. ¢ 


week).—P, T, B. (next week). —J, B. |) 
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$ ‘Feeclsely-the same: title, of lerood in a given time, and the quality of the pocteannaaiyrerenarentoe Sate SS 
timber. Mr, Laslett has found that, in. regard pepe mine ss ey pe igen HAH 3 ice any 
to oak-trees, “ those which form theirwood most the extensive. planting of treeshas i 
ordinary conditions of growth are | defect.” : 
This is illustrated inthe| Mr. Laslett next deals with those plagues of 
given (p. 17) of the mumber of annual} the.worker in wood, “shakes” ; in theirethreo 


Fey teeter ieee 
t : ‘and iv ” 

aystoge | go affected, shake” forming 
of Hnglish oak shows two |the outer ornament also of the cover,,om that 
in.o diameter of 6 in., thirty-foar in a epttemsat venting San ene ann 

diameter of 1 ft., and so on in proportim, some | its binding which is in fashion, which 
neat mer ya ant remarkably fine specimens, as to .guality as|think foolish, The author doos not attompt to 
them to be treated from quite}Wwell os growth, showed only jwolve and} account for the first two forms (the cup-shake 
twenty, thirteen and nineteon respec: | arises naturally from the way in which shewood 
ts words, | grows, and ite origin is easily perceptible), but 
‘at nearly twice | mentions teak, Ouba mahogany, hele 

this and | asthe most free from the otherwise soc 
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‘han the bi rt of trees of the same species tht 

Ta-experimenting daring » long Period tipon| 

eee ares 
; be has 


has used a 


itt 
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was 
le suspended from 

0, the deflection at 390 1b. bei 
case, as well as the breaking wei 

@ piece 2 ft. 6 in. in length was 


aa 
3s 


; 


broken by the transverse strain, 


“the direct cohesion of the fibres being | a fibrous 
thus obtained with great exactness. Farther, 
for the ti wong determining the 
jength 


” 
other pieces of different forms and dimensions, 
which were then, by the of the same 
machine, subjected to increasing 
vertical Pape in the direction of their fibres, 
untila force sufficient to crush thenr was ob- 
tained.” When we say that tables of 
experimentsare added to every important species 
of timber mentigned, it will be seen what an po. 
extent of ble statistical information is com. 
prised in the book. We may add bacacdcrgn 42) ~ 
to the most ee! to us, at present, of al 
timbers, oak, Mr, Laslett, being impressed with | jonst de! 
the want of informasion which exists on the | this seve 
resistance of British oak to a vertical crushing | coprertes; 
force, has directed a number of experiments 
towards this special point, the results of which | Though 
are given in a considerable variety of instances, | almost 

We may note a few special observations on | country, and 
“wavious points touched upop. Speaking of oak, 
‘>the author refers to tne 


fow 


practicable, from one of tho two pieces} report, nothing 
and tested for| fibres.” Soch a peculiar 
tensile strain by meaus of a powerful bydraalic| behaviour of a gran 


“Tho wood is of o yellowish or straw colour, 
hoavy,-tough, strong, i 
tho grain so twi 
either to cleave or 


Towart shrinks very 
while undergoing that ; 

ic of this wood t 
tudes of weather without being in an 
affected 
test for fully ten yours, and when 
it opened out with ‘all the freshness of newly- | sooner 


unkelpwn in civil architectare in this} ¢o paten 


such uses as pi 
fact tbat oak, in order | and the framing 
tosecure the bark at the period when it is of | the action of 


weight without showing any signs 
3} and when the crushing 
ves way suddenly and completely, with a loud 


force 


ta mass of shapeless 
seems more like the | were 
or © 

Two fi 


ng left 


and ; the texture close, ‘and | their 

curled, as to render it diffiontt | the Hindoo and 
to‘work, It is a very sound wood 
no defects, with the exception of a milk 


of/heart and star-ehake at the centre, which would 
these neceonifate ‘8 small amount of waste, if it were required to 
reduce the logs into thin planks or board; but if employed | an 


utter dis 
» | without which life in 
and does | rendered safe or oo! 
it is also | science is a plant of comp’ 
growth; but it has taken such deep 
borne such good frait in Beco aie 
have been expected that Engli men would have 
ved the advantages of introducing ~ 
and fostering it in India, where disease is so 
in shipbuilding, this wood is | virulent and proves so fatal, while ite causes are 
t and’so easily removable. ) 

recommended by the author for} To begin with the cities. In Caloutta 65 per 
es for piers, supports in bridges, | cent. of the mortality is due to zymotio diseases, 
of dock-gates, “as it withstands | 40 per cent. being by various 
ter, and is one of the strongest | of fever. ‘The local officer of health has no diffi- 
(whether it be tried transversely | culty in discovering the cause. In his re 

be found | for is7s he says that the whole native town 


i b da most valaablo w 
grea! th neotete 0 

ittle in seasoning, 

ill bear ex, to all 

ay bal the 


it, Thave koowa it subjected to 
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commercial value of the bark in spring must | regard to shiplyuilding than civil use. 


necessarily have its effect, yet it would appear | to be capable 
either material, 
that the tanner has been somewhat undaly con- | steaming ; bat 
the expense of the shipbuilder and the | on being cut at 
cases are here adduced of] three or four 


prityof the framing of abips | the author, “ 


re. 


the Royal | Company 8. : yf spe 
=) ; 
times, was taken to pieces in August, 1813, | only the Nay proof jarrah for exporta- | health, while 


from the statistics collected by the author (p. 68), 


archit with wire! 
‘illiam, built at me 


w after being sli 
bees x being slightly repaired at 


ane & service of ninety-four years, when not | proper 
bo’ 


nse with iron without pr iim. removed from 
d that it bends well without | account given in 
very dependent for ite quality | Martin, to show 
proper time of year. ‘‘ Some] they are now. 
ears sinée (about 1871),” adds | not six beegabs 
Western Australia Timber|do not contain 
je qlte_ in the forests | sources 


to cit them at the | municipal laws, 


was the wood in remarkable preservation, | be of the aie peypoe ae we bs be 
i best sort the prod absol 
the iron fastenings, above tho water.line, I have osmosis looked for sample chagieen ho ae “ped 


were in general good, proving that winter-felled | arrive in the London Docks, bat up to the present | have tect aosectpen ates 


is marked by an absence of the acrid juices | time (1875) none of any im ce have been | their 


“which in this wood, under other 
! a circumstances, | imported.” 
& deleterious effect uponiron. It would ~ 
ver, that the English wood.cutter, or 
of as to ite 


Lebanon, the author betrays t i 
fone yp great scepticism | the 
by some ruthlessly.band! 
growth, &c.,) from 3,000 years to an average | allowed 


sanitary effect in the 


We may notice . 4 
short chapter se: meh ree rie cog that in a] which — deal is very great. But the 


cedar of | canse of disease remains, and is 
meng A —_ justices. 

power to com owners of uni 
statistics (as to rate } and places te taiprode tees, ‘Me Sane 
it to 


indeed, cuts it down 


, offered 6 per| of 400 years of life. The soarcity of the tree | hence poor 


in price for winter-felled oak, as a | renders it of 


} ractor poetic 

bare wer for the loss of the | less 

effect; | ie an’ adds in anote,—“A m 

preg! premium than 5 per cent., in midition tal densed ito 

wes ae a ories of spring-felled oak timber,|We must 

ee the it a few | cha 

a since for ter. oak, without, how. | tim! 

~ , being able to obtain more than a fraction 
the ee required for 


yards.” contractors might 


led to infer, without much | family of pines receive due attention, and a 


no consequence commercially. The | Clark, sani 


but widely-extended and useful 


beginning 


model native 


€ great 
tical information upon them is con. | It is, howeve 
the chapter treating on the subject. native 


seasoning of | their 
7 y which coutaina etammmneaeesd Sirestions in 
the royal d uch en sre themselves apparently | Calcutta 


perhaps think | and experience, are often neglected. 


that the determination of the Government to pay /and many other things we refer the 


extra for winter-felled oak would 
— wherens the demand ot aa tame 
there is not 
er is reatly to be laid to the doce 
; iteelf, who, as we have 


tempo- | Mr. Laslott’s book, which deserves 
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further details to show how pre 
really is. The ascertained death-rate 
Panjab cities is between 40 and 93 sufficiently to admit of 
and for comparison it may be si that the | roofs leaked so much that the 
death.rate of London averages 24°16 per 1,000, | it difficult to find a dry spot for 
Of Delhi it is said that much is being done to| the rottenthatch. The consequence 
improve the city, but in addition to structural heen of tyyhell-<asl esas ais ee 
alterations the chief disease-causes requiring | set his upon it that the place was 
removal appear to bean old and very bad system | At Cannanore, the barracks are built at the form 
of sewerage and unwholesome water-supply. | of a square closed even at the corners, and large 
Peshawur, we are told, has no proper system of | latrines of very objectionable constraction are 
sewering or draining, and, to sum up all, Dr. and 
De oar 4 the Sanitary Commissioner, says :— 
“There is hardly a large town in the province 
whose water-supply does not furnish the most 
yy | unmistakable evidence of being contaminated 
with sewage. There = 4 bres ee 
a t of carry away a portion of the fluid refase, but 
i arp g ar to the state of the flats, which | most, even of the fluid refuse, sinks from’genera- 
described as “a filthy and unwholesome| tion to into the soil on which the 
p.” The chairman of the municipality | people live... +. When the air is at all damp, 
“ag regards scavenging, Bombay is one| and rain has recently fallen, it is impossible for 
cleanest cities in the world;” but if it is} any one not hardened by habit to endure foul 
this partioular, it is not so in other respects. | smells, to go into the back streets of cities like 
Its. drainage is still very defective, and of! Delhi, Lahore, and Umritsur, without expe- 
‘alkeshwar, which ought to be the healthiost | riencing a senso of depressing and sickening 
of the island, and in which many Europeans | nausea... . . Works of water.supply and 
the officer of health says :—" The advan- | sewerage are the great wants of the Punjab 
ges bestowed upon it by nature have been more | towns, and withont them it is idle to hope for 
outweig’ by the carelessness of the| any serious reduction in the pestilential death- 
habitants; the most ordinary sanitary laws| rates.” In the North.west Provinces things are 
ve ‘been neglected and despised by them ; | little or no better. Oawnpore has a sort of im- 
fear of death nor disease has roused ‘eot system of purification, but how imperfect 
over and attend to the| itis may be guessed from the fact that when the 
sanitary officer last inspected the public latrines, 
hecondemned themasa public nuisanceand source 
of ill-health. Indeed, he discovered places where 
the focal matter taken from them was covered 
with so thin a coating of earth that it was con- 
sidered unsafe to walk there, Of course such 
spots not only served to pollute the subsoil and 
subsoil water, but were rendered unfit for 
building purposes for many years. In Allahabad 
on to such an extent, that every pore | there is a large and costly conservancy estab. 
become choked.’ If the statements in | lishment, but sewage impurities are still buried 
there | in the = and impure liquids drain into it. 
Filthy , cess. pits, and impure water continue 
.| to exist there as elsewhere. Lucknow has no 
drainage ; all the foul water from houses, &o., 
passes into the subsoil, to cause malaria, and 
pollute the well-water. The Central Provinces 
appear to be best cared for as far as sanitation 
is concerned, while the condition of the cities 
of British Burmah, our latest acquisition, is 
offensive. 
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barracks, has been extensively used by — 
natives as a latrine; and the smell is very offen- 
sive, and quite perceptible on the plateau above. 
The huts in which the native regiments aro 
quartered are much more offensive, and even the - 
men themselves murmur when they contemplate 
























ferable to be in gaol than in barracks in India, . 
although fever, cholera, and small-pox often 
bring about a gaol delivery not contemplated by 
the authorities. Buildings, of this class at least, 
ought to be rendered as healthy as modern 
science can make them. Soldiers, and 
hospital Sepaneiinae no option pm ado remain 
where are p ,and a grave bility 
attaches to those’who place them in dangerous 
situations ; whereas, if people voluntarily choose 
unhealtby houses, and neglect sanitary precau- 
tions, they have only themselves to blame if the 
natural results of disease and death follow. 


than with the Europeans. They are to the 
manner born, and are unclean, because 
they have forgotten how to be clean, and 
because their ancestors were so before them ; 
ust as the milil-workers of Lancashire refused 
wash their feet because their forefathers had 
never done so, They inberited filth, and they 

pagate it. Nevertheless, it is among them 
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it. The sulliage 
,) is) into the earth, and this absorption 



















and towns in which there are a| that the real work of reform must begin; and 

considerable number of European residents are | it is gratifying to learn that in this, a8 in other 

bad, the villages and cmaller’towns which are | matters, the Hindoo proves an apt and submis. 

tenanted solely by nativer’ are naturally a very | sive pupil. Where the sanitary officer is at all 

great deal worse. No matter to which province | en and the collector in the least degree 

, marvellous efforts are made to please 

them, and persuasion is made to go much farther 

than punishment. Alre.dy many villages are 80 

on ps absges little pace Bho: 
town drainage. Wells inside the town all saline, recognise ; yet a 

not drinkable; wells outside mostly holes, some the part of the local 

supplied by town draing®. Water swarms with about the change, 

which havé vo be drained ont before ““ Sahib” is 

natjges cinee pecs 

v Wear, ‘re 

u their cattle to 

he can also 

old sink-holes 

stench.” in the- from constructing new 

saturated with Water, of course, abomi- Pal should be at once 


nably impure. One well is close to a ditch whieh ° attended to, whatever cost; and as for the 
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STUDENTS’ DRAWINGS AT THE ROYAL| 


Hae eta ters atc | ae pn mr tw ree 


J wpaanamcensarae grape pe ; 
: ert eran of address-card, ‘the rooms 
Jezebel seemed more eh: ieee " 
«than else among this set-of ‘DHEA Gating thetiey. 
-ooneurred, on 


designs. , wo quite 
general in the award of the gold.medal 
to work which theygh et promi 
very strik conception, was certainly the 
most able and best-bulenced composition of the | _ Havine felt cowpelied frequently 
set. It is noticeable that ull the best designs | derogatory terms of the reoont revived 
took w realistic view‘of the prophet, representing | Suflolk-street, itis pleasant to be able.tonote.a | as we Jknow,:¥was 
hie as san ordinary roughly-olad gaunt man, |Gevidedly better average of work in th manufactories of 
dignified aud impressive ‘only ‘by virtue of the | Collection thanwe bave seen for somo ‘ 
earnestness or vehemence of histwanner; ‘thoold | Ove or two of the most important .works iby 
idealised “ B: i ype of prophet, -with members wh ability,we confess,seem 
flowing robes ul. We cannot accept Mr..Donald- der 
only in the ferior general son's large. picture, “The Bve.of .the Battle” 
exceution,—an ind of ‘the pec was (111), as;presenting a result worth the care.appa- 
“the coming race’ \painters. rently ‘bestowed on it; his peculiar and zeal, jealousy 
he subject, a “awarrior | thongh: rather Lizarre.genias inwater-colour, is letand a: ‘monopoly ; in ane a 
@ wounded | youth from the ‘battle. | Shown inthe prismatic-looking drawing, “Indian |’ 5... it was superaoded by 
field,” owas | by a-setof models of | Juaglers” (599) ; and we like very -mach ‘his! manufactures ; ‘but «a fow eomanaaa 
‘ ‘average in execution, and several |®™all.cilpicture, “ Oxford” (437). Mr. Wyllie, impulse was given to its manufacture, andthe ol 
showed «an evident thoroughness |Whose small sea-studies were generally among |iaftrances  fernaces were, #0 to Bay, 
thought and study as to the technical |*the -best points of the gallery, .bas «a Jarge . During the few years. ‘ 
avail’: -artistio concoption. It was | 20d very ambitious sea-piotare, ander the name — ‘revival, Venetian glass hag not 0 | 
0 or ‘two-of ithe gronps that |Of “Chinese Cli 1 ane .of swhich makes her! again becomean object of artriviilling th ; 
= cin i ee result, in action |"8y in the distance across a eeething \productions, but’ its mannfuctare has assum 
a etn Sit ce ts an a eine Recess | ee ma ese, 
jog it,and le pegpoied ; , r ‘ 
“supporting ‘the figare that had-to be carried, |* wery bolt ‘oonoeption in regard .to design, \and independent: product. 
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ies Montalba, a good 
“Bidjoo Island ange” (216). ‘There are-no |e" 
prescribed, rather than to anak ee oe ng ; -one.or 
to 2 an imaginative Q " as “ ’ 

striking ofeot ;.and this is |\(21) of a chubby child hy.a iplate.of. 
(each oad iia at MY |S owl abd Ae ede tain aon” 
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imilar character: 
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DESIGNS FOR GOLDSMITHS’ WORK AT 
THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


Taw designs sent in competition for the annual 
prizes offered by the Goldsmiths’ Company are 
now on view in the Architectaral Museum: in 
Pafton.street. The prize of 501. has been 
awarded to Mr. J. Watkins for a design fora 
silver centre-piece, ona very ambitions 
seale, and almost architectural in its 
Upon an oblong base a large cup 


at 


is | sanitary 


the bow], representing scenes from the works of 
each poet respectively ; and tho tazzas_ similarly 
definite idea thus oc: ‘ 

always desirable; tho genoral design is very 
good in effect, and the outlines: and forms 


) the detail rathor less materialsand | 
— aio. deoly Ut considerable meri, | and nota change fa the natare of the brick, 


but. design ia of 
and ingly good, The 
vases,. do. are-all drawn out full size. Th 
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by Mr. Thomson, t! atc 
special bachelorhood good. 

are worth a visit, and, as we said, show a 
decided improvement upon those last-exhibited. © 
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SUBURBAN BUILDINGS: HAGKNEY, | 


nge in the borough 
incidentally alluded tothe: 
sewer constructed through the 
borders, Our statemen pewter 5 
aro not disputed, but the chief s ‘of th 
district, by a letter which we , en 
deavours to give a more favourable: character to 
the new sewer than it on the score of — 
” 


He 
doubts that the house-draing are aw bad as we 
described them, but that is all, his answer being 
of the new 
sewer. If we minutely described what we saw 
and examined, blame must reat 
on the prosraarm ang peepee rss and that 
has not n our purpose, our aim. ‘ 
one, We stated incidentally rey 7 
great defect of the new sewer, which bas cost 
several thousands, is that its fall.is insufficient, — 
and in times of flood the houses in the low-lying 
districts in the yicinity are omer 
inundated. The workmanship of sower is 
on a par with other parish contracts ; it alter- 
nates bad and good in and materials. 
We more parti allude to the last and 
largest executed om, whieh runs 
very soft and bottom,'and w: 
uniform adherenceto thesame 
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. t ve chase is meppeesie. a yom 
I to the poor occupiers. 
teamklte are veritably water.) or, ina 
manner, swimming in water, and walls, up 
to 4 ft. high, are oozing with chronic dampness 
and rankness. The new sewer here can afford 
no relief in draining the foundations of these 
houses. The state of the streets here is so bad 
that even the snrface-drainage is not carried off, 
‘but flows betimes in upon the hall floors of these 
honses. Some of the inmates, to protect them- 
selves from injury from the surface-water that 
flows in from the footway and streets, have 
earns ene an inches yer iene r ohare — 
t were originally. We may also that | earnest and persuasive eloquence 
there are other streets besides those in the | restrained within reasonable limits; help 
vicinity of the new sewer, in a wretched state, | solve the mysteries of his daily life tl 
with sludge and filth, neither paved nor macadam. | simple light of his Bible, rather than P and 
ised. We saw a fair bed of concrete and|wear him with dogmas spoken during long 
backing, fair materials and workmanship, in this | hours; give him musio in which he may take his 
first finished portion of the new sewer, which we | part; show hinr pictures of beauty on the walls 
would have liked to have seen carried out | of churches and chapels; i 
ly throughout the length of the second 
and longeat portion commenced some months 
later, 

The second portion of the new sewer rans 
through fields or marsh-meadow land, and from 
Hackney Wick-road to Homerton-road a by-road 
rans on one side. The brickwork of the arch 
rises here considerably above the surface of the 
meadow or marsh land, and since its completion 
the by-road that rons ‘along parallel on the 
inside has been raised to a level with the top- 
dressing that covers the crown of the arch, No 
solid bed of gravel was hed here, for the bed 
of the sewer is but a very small depth under the 
surface of the soft marsh soil. 

We bave no wish, however, to pursue the 
subject further, . We have awakened attention, 
and that will suffice, 
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was entitled to the rack rent. Buta lessee was 
not the owner, and the freeholder might lease 
the a which constituted the difficulty. Mr, 
Bayley having quoted the Act, the Clerk observed: 
that it was a penal one, and of course’ would be 
interpreted strictly in favour of the defendant. 
He had never known of « case where a 












that cricket-ground which the martyr, Latimer, 
advocated ; open all museums of science and art 
after the hours of divine service ; let the working 
man get his refreshment there in company with 
his wife and children, rather than leave him to 
booze away from them in the public-house and 
the gin-palace, 


























te, 
he would again bring the subject forward, 
prove the conviction to which he had alluded, 
with the view of proceedings being taken by the 
Vestry against these owners, in order to compel. 
them to pave and drain the courts complained of. 










BUILDING ON “SHOOTS.” 
OPINION OP COUNSEL, 


Ar a recent meeting of the Hackney District 
Board of Works, the Clerk reported in ac. 
cordance with the instructions of the Board, he 
had submitted a case relative to the erection of 
dwellings on house-refuse and other rubbish, to 
Mr. Michael, a legal gentleman well versed in 
matters connected with the “ Nuisances Removal 
Act,” for his opinion thereon, which he now 

to submit, 

Bw ee —_— the wisdom of making 

‘nown the reply @ presence of reporters. 

The Clerk said he agreed to a certain extent 
a che ea Ladin perorn: but so mi! tai 

n publicly itten concerning dnat- 
shoots and the action of the Board im: 1s aod Creme Werke. eve 8 yo 
thereto, that he thought the opinions of counsel | Clarkson, 11; y H. Collins, 26; J. W. Fi iV. 
should also be made public, He then read the | Grose, 13; J. ee R. C, James, 33 1, Karslake;@ 
caso submitted to Mr, Michael, and that gentle. | - 9: Hone, 16%, W. 0. Leonard, 95 Hy 
man’s replies to the queries put to him. They | R’ Rid 3; t. 4 w. 
were to the following effect :—lst. He was of 
opinion that an order could not be obtained | 27 
to restrain buildera from erecting houses on votes, 
made-up soil which was not covered with a layer 
of concrete sufficiently thick to it the 
escape of injurious gases. 2nd. He did not think 
the Board posseased the power to prevent the should be retained, the votes recorded being 215 
a. 4 houses which were nots upon refuse, | Wallen, aP) oan (Oolnencie nee) wink ene 
and which were not covered with concrete under "Blashill’ 20; James, Semmevitraok 1 
the basement floors. 8rd. He was of opinion wey ba fotley, 307 Bi "The obi 


that tan order for the | Bird. 0, Men, doslared sne/ domes aoa 
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ELECTION OF DISTRICT SURVEYORS. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS, | 
For the then vacant district surv 8 of 
















MUSEUMS AND PICTURE GALLERIES 
ON SUNDAYS. 


On the occasion of delivering the prizes to the 
stadents of the Liverpcol Institute School on the 
Sth inst., 
Sir Henry Cole said, in the course of his 
addrees,—I now yer a subject on which 
bitter differences of opinion prevhil, but I hope 
shall not give offence in stating my own views— 
I mean the nse of Sunday. 1 will not enter on 
‘amet differences involved in Sundays and 
Sab! or the customs which history has made 
known tous. I will only attempt truthfully to 
relate what comes under my own nal ex. 
perience, especially in London and our great 
towns, of the ways in which my countrymen pass 
Sunday—dividing them into ‘the few rich, the 
numerous middle classes, and the ering 
millions of poor claeses, I hate this imperfect 
nomenclature of classes, and use it only as expres. 
sions commonly understood. A rich man with 
10,0001. a year may be a man and have no 
at his banker's; 8 poor labouring man, 
with his 20s. a week, may be a rich man with 
money in thesavings-bank, The rich, relieved of 





















the offices of the Metropolitan Board, ° 
gardens, on the 10th inst. The following gives 
the names of the candidates, with the votes 
recorded for each : 






































































































magistrate 
removal of refuse d 
Eiccees 2 bane ee eee ee s malt: eatin 
injuri to th; every case wou! ve Green — Ot. 
ae see work, go to church (often in their | to be tried on its own merite, and the magistrate | the Ng te het Sy 
carriages) in the morning, and send their wives | would require some direct that the refuse | Sorin?’ lowe 
and in the afternoon or evening. They | was injurious to health. He did not think 
frequent their clabs, read the Saturday Review or | the Board could legally refuse their sanction to 
pn Seger ai | Me, zn, Sa fe Alig rs 

es. go com of which might | W: 

Zoological Gardens. The middle classes also go to | be apprehended from Mae soll could be ee ; r oe) 
churoh or chapel, have agood dinner on Sandays prevented by the adoption of measures which a ‘ oa se 9; Bovil, 
with a cosy na afterwards, take a walk if it ical surveyor suggest. 14 (Wallon : ] 
fine, and epen the rest of the day in | at 
the pictures ia the illustrated Has hobe sg $s ‘ 
classes give their servants a holiday to go to 

or chapel, if they are so minded, or to 

» 1 regret to pr te all I 
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G t would re 
,9131, 6s. 8d,, exclusive of the “table.” Mr. 
Menta mars Rodarte Ye gl wc 
, , technica > chapter ester were ‘7 a eac 
culminating in the culture of the for only two boys. ier a 
f : f Cathedral, and many other ancient endowed 
schools, have fallen almost com; ly into 
disuse, from two principal causes, (1) that tho 
euanet saatot th cathedral Siac, 
e case of most e grammar 
and (2) that the governors have lagged behind 
the oge. Grammar was interpreted to mean 
the Greek and Latin Jan, and the staple 
instruction long continued to be in the ancient 
classics; very useful for scholars, but only in- 
different auxiliaries in the counting-house, the 
warehouse, the retail shop, the; factory, or the 
workshop. This practice was not so absurd in 
former times as it ie now, when there is an 
and instruction of 212 boys, viz., 50 at Canter. | abundant choice of substitutes for the exclusive 
bury, 40 each at Westminster and Worcester, 24| study of the dead languages. The consequence 
at Bly, 20 each at Peterborongh and Rochester ; | was what might have been expected. Those who 
and, in addition, the free instruction, without | wanted an education to fit them for business had 
maintenance, of 24 boys at Chester, and 20 each | to seek it elsewhere than in the grammar school, 
at Bristol, Carlisle, and Gloucester, Money|and the mastership of such echools, in many 
now is of nearly seventeen times the value that | instances, became sinecures, and the schools 
it was in the fifteenth century, and the sti- | have been altogether diverted ee 
of many of the members of the cathe. | of the founders. This seems to have been the 
ral have properly gone up, but not pro rata,| case with the Derby School, at the opening of 
the poor scholars faring worst of all, A°table| which the Marquis of Hartington o! 80 
published at page 51 of Mr. Whiston’s “‘Oathedral | efficiently the other day. In many instances 
Trusts,” &c.,* is interesting and instructive, | masters charged extra for teaching what was 
The table gives a comparative statement of} wanted, giving instruction free in what 
cathedral incomes in ‘the sixteenth and nine-| was not wanted. In other instances the 
teenth centuries. Some of the figures are now, | schoolhouse was converted into a private 
it may be, subject to correction ; we quote from | boarding establishment. It is not at all 
the Sgures as given by Mr. Whiston. At the surprising that in the original reporta of the 
foundation, the Dean of Canterbury had 3CO01. a | Commissioners of Inquiry into endowed charities 
year, that had increased to 2,050l. in 1849, or | for education, &o., such statements should abound 
6} times the original amount. Incomes of the | a8,—‘ school discontinued,” ‘no scholars for 
prebendaries or canons increased from 40l. to | many years,” “master non-resident,” “no free 
1,0101. each, or 26 times the original amount. | scholars taught,” “ grammar school abolished by 
The grammar boys have been reduced from 41, | trustees,” &c. The genius of reform, however, 
to 11, 88, 4d. each. - At Rochester, the dean’s| is now happily at work among the mar 
stipend, or rather his takings out of the cathedral j Schools. The Court of Chaneery, w e \° 
fund, is more than fourteen times the original | sentations of the Commissioners, remedied 
amount, and those of the prebendaries or canons , many of the most glaring abuses, and the new 
thirty-four times the amount of the statutory | scheme for the management of Robert Aske’sa 
allowances. The grammar boys remain nomi- | foundations at Hoxton and Hatcham is another 
nally at 21, 13s. 4d., and the students at the evidence of the important services that the 
Universities, when there are any, arereduced from ! Endowed School Commissioners are to 
6l. 18s, 4d. to 51. The offices cf vice-dean,| render in connexion with middle-class schools, 
receiver, and treasurer are filled by canons; the , their extended usefulness, and reformed 
bedesmen are non-existent ; two canonries haye | ment. The liberality of the scheme is 
been eupPressed, and the offices of seneschall, | alike to the»Governors of the Haberdashers’ 
barbitonsor, deacon, and sub-deacon, caterer,| Company, who are the trustees of the charity, 
butler, or manciple cook, and under-cook, haye|in concert with whom the scheme has been 
been suppressed. Where these stipends have | drawn, the Endowed Schools Commissioners and 
gone does not clearly appear, unless they have | the Committee of Council on Education, whose 
been divided by or among the dean and chapter. | sanction was necessary to its being carried into 
At Peterborough, the original stipend of the| effect. It is another highly satisfactory outcome 
dean has to be multiplied by eleven, that of the | from the Endowed Schools Act of 1869, and an 
canons by twenty-six ; the grammar boys remain | excellent avgury of good things to come, in con- 
at 21, 13s, 4d.,a8 in 1542. Gloucester dean’s | pexion with the constantly increasing revenues 
stipend bas to be multiplied by eleven; canons’, | of many educational endowmente. oe 
by twenty-seven ; grammar boys, nil. Worcester,| The charity was founded and endowed by will 
of] —-dean’s income increased elevenfold ; canons’, | and codicil of Robert Aske in the ising 
thirty-one fuld; grammar boys reduced from | 1688, He left 20,0001. for the purchase of 
21. 188. 4d. to 5s. 10d.! Bristol, —dean’s | within one mile of London, and the erection of 
allowance about nine times the original amount ; | #7 almshouse for twenty poor single gentlemen, 
canons’, twenty times; grammar boys, nil, Car- preference being given to such as were free of 
lisle,—dean’a ‘stipend increased eleven times ;| the hirpogg genes Company. ep Jand, in 
canons’, twonty nine times; grammar boys, nil, | remainder, for as many poor boys, by preferenco 
Chester,—dean’s, ten times; canons’, use sons of members free of the Haberdashers’ 
times; grammar boys from 31, 6s. 8d. to nothing. | Company, as for 201. a year each could be 
Winchester,—dean’s income increased to aboye | plied with “meat, drink, clothing, and - 
seven times the statu g.”” Abont 32,0001. in all were received by the 
company uader Mr, Aske’s will. Subse 
additional sums were bequeathed 
i sixty {augmentation of the charity ; — ; 
times; grammar boys, 26l., or eight times the renga, 50l., in 1704; Joseph King, 5001, i 
original amount ; bedesmon, 201. or three times | 1717 ; Sir John Smith, 100L,, in 1738; and 
the original amourit. At Bly the dean's atipend | Pope, 5001., in 1807 


+ Property for a 
is eleven times, and the canons’ almshouse, and schools to ut t 
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ed “to the intente that 6 worde 
ae the better be sett forthe, oyldren broght 
up in lernynge, clerces nuryshyd inthe universi- 
ties, old s'vantes decayed to have lyfing, allmes 
housys for folke to be oan in," reders 
of grece, ebrew, and latyne to good sty- 
a dayly almes to be mynistrate, mending of 
cyeht wayes and exhybision of mynisters of the 

yrcbe.” The statutes of the new foundations 
provided most eerie? for the free maintainance 





















































taining 
by resolution of its 
School Board, which was elected on Novem. 
ber 29tb, 1870, has incurred much censure 
because of pa extravagance, It would 
seom that they have a answer to the 
The Board had expended to Lady-day 
last 1,763,4071,; a large amount certainly, but 
what have they to show as a set-off? Above 
large, commodious, and substantial schoo! 
rp and the land upon which they are 
built, In these buildings nearly 600 efficient 
boys’, girls’, and infants’ schools are conducted, 
=! that are much superior in accommoda- 
tion, equipment, scope of instruction, and teach- 
ing power, to a so ey | of the era 
ls in existence when they wore established. 
The cost of land and school buildings should be 
put to what may be called capital account, not 
current expenses, which have absorbed about 
one-sevonth of the total amount, an expenditure 
itly j the Board having been 


sbandantly juptited by 
instramental in bri ng under instruction 
100,000 children who woul i 
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THE UNDERGROUND TELHGRAPHS OF 
LONDON. 


On the 8th inst.,at the meeting of the Society of 
h Engineers, held at the Institution of 


paper on “ Under. 
Street Work,” 


or mandril drawn to and fro 


off any 
superfluous substance left in 


; piece of canvas is then wrapped 
round and fastened with string. An iron frame 
with wooden rollers is then fixed in the flash. 
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box. The cable is made to pass over one roller | rather th 


and under the other, and the latter is so ar. 
ranged that the cable enters the pipe with a clear 
lead, and without being chafed against its edges. 
All being now ready for the drawing in, two men 
stand within the coil cutting the ties, and 
delivering the cable toa third man over the flush. 
box, whose duty it is to see that the cable enters 
the pipe evenly, the foreman standing near, so 
as to watch the cable ente: the pipe, and to 
signal to the men at the next when to com. 


ig Operation has to be perform i 
the remaining 200 yards of the cable, but, of 
course, in the opposite direction, As soon as 
a few sections of the cable have been ‘laid, 
the jointers follow, starting from the Central 
Station, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and jointing the 
wires in the vaults under the pavement at 
the corner of Bath.street, Newgate-street, to 
the house wires leading from the test-box in the 
instrument-room, and which pass through a rack 
numbered to with the terminals on the 
test-box. Having completed the joints at that 
spot, one man to the 


composite tube, on which a number has 
stamped corresponding with the test-box number, 

very wire is numbered in this way at the 400 
, 80 that at every joint-box the number 
isat once known. The men 


if 


working wires affecting the needle, 

it strack the author that if he used a quantity 
current and the horizontal galvanomoter, 

rally used for the Wheatstone Bridge, he should 
succeed, . Tt to be correct ; the quantity 
current only moving the needle. This plan has 
since been used in the street and_ answers ad. 
See . In perecwe we the author expressed a 
ope that we might see the 

extended far beyond’ the cantar? Rito of Leathe, 
believing that ifthe same care and attention were 
given to it as is given to submarine cables it 
would prove to be a great success, : 


DWELLINGS FOR TIE POOR. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 
A specraL 
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and | number of the dwellings of 
is of importance, since | dwellings having been substituted. 

effects a saving of materials and | said that the poor thus displaced had mi 

of time and money, but it{ to other parishes, but this was extremely 
of regular shape, which is of great |ful. From the year 1871 to the present time, 
the tenanta, In referring to the/ thirty houses, containing 192 rooms, had been 
arrangements for ventilation, Mr. Darbishire| demolished in the district on account of their 

observed that “the working man hates fresh air | dangerous condition, dis as many as 

at home; the elements seem to affect him but| people. In 1872, the underground dwelli of 
little while he is at work and his blood is warm | the district were visited, and about a thousand 
with exercise; but when his work is over, and 8 ejected. Nearly as many more were 
rest allows his body to cool, he feels chilly and disturbed by the operation of Mr. Torrons’s Act, 
uncomfortable; he complains of draughts and | the honses being for the most part demolished, 
too much ventilation, and attributing much of | and nearly all sites remained vacant at the 
his uneasiness to the discomfort of his dwelling, | present time. The number of persons displaced 
he stops up evory chink and crevice by w daring the same period for the erection of busi- 
he thinks a breath of air might enter, and ae ness or manufacturing premises, and the carry. 
himeelf at last in the clouds of smoke which his ing out of street improvements, was at least 
sulky fire eet forth in consequence. Experi-|two thousand, making a total of nearly 5,000, 


ence has 

disguised device to save him from suffocation; |in the district of 53,000. The total numberof 
however clever it may be, he finds it out and | dw. destroyed was 207, and of rooms 
renders it useless; and unless the air, which | 1,434 (including the underground apartments no 


must find its way in when doors and windows | longer allowed to be inhabited). Daring thesame | ci 
from 


are opened sheer necessity, is as free| poriod, in the adjoining parishes of St. Martin’ 
from ce my and impurity as possible, the | and St. Anne’s, there have been 600 peute un. 
interior of the best-arranged dwellings must | housed. Mr. Ha here expressed his great re. 
be unhealthy and offensive.” After describing | gret at the recent death of Dr, Ross, late medical 
in detail appliances = ee, venti- | officer of health for St. Giles’s, who was fully con- 
lating, cooking, &o., adopted in men’s habita-| versant with the subject of d 
tions, Mr. Darbishire proceeded to enumerate r, having made it g study for many years, 
the conditions whick Tp ate thy clean BoA ele: tllra dy dimnareye: Beyer 
arrangement in regard to site; rainage, | promised to supplement. Mr. ishire’s paper 
(3) boundary fences, and 4 open areas and| with some remarks on the matter, to have 
ee: He then summed up the subject! brought Dr. Ross with him. Having paid a 
of co cong Orage Aas following conclu. | tribute to the Builder as having been one of the 
sions, been derived from his expe-| pioneers in the movement for providing better 
rience in dealing with the question :—“ That | dwellings for the poor, and as having done much, 
before the working-class, as a whole, can be suit- | not only by its articles, but by means of wood. 
ably provided with dwellings, it should be divided | cuts, to direct public attention to the wretched 
as far as ble into sections. That the manner in which masses of the poor are housed, 
standard wages affects this division moro | Mr. Hayward proceeded to quote from & report 
acourately than any other, and affords the best by the Inte Dr. Ross on £9 oonilition of the poor 
means of the accommodation which St. Giles’s, which showed that while the 
habits and mode of | average death-rate over the entire metropolis 
each section should | was twenty-one per thousand, the rate in the 
with strict reference | southern 
thousand. 


, and that no|medy for the dep 
fairly-remunerative profit should be existed with rogard to the 
monat of based a nereed face’ it net tok 
rent, That the evils of 
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ion was 5 per cen’ 
dwellings of this class were a ti 
investment. Last year, out of a 
12,2671, 12,1011. were received, leaving 

coy Md only 1561. for tem 

owing removals and 5 Associa. 
tion had selected ry of ground 
measuring about ft. by 160 ft., and had 
of dwellings on three sides of this 


a defi- 


built bl 
space, leaving the fourth’ side and the central 
48 a recreation ground. 

Mr. Charles Barry, in moving a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Darbishire, said he. agreed with that 
gentleman in recommending that provision 
should be made in separate buildings for the 
different sections of the 
amongst whom there was as much 
as existed ipper classes, 
would be fatile to attempt to induce a mason or 
bricklayer to live in the same or on the 
same landing as that inhabi! er's 
labourer. In one Mr. 


part of St. Giles’s was twelve per| classes. If 
-three 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, ENFIELD.——Messrs. Tarrixc & Sox, 
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prevented justice done to a 
ought to be able to solve the 
poor on remunerative 5 . A cesspool in Paris must 
said there ought to be no immediately under the water-closets 
poor on remunerative *|The drain-pipe must descend vertically 
could buy and continue vertically to a certain 
el pnd cent. By buying up| An enormons-new circus has been provided | above the ridge of the roof. A juni 
i ig it by the addi. for Paris in a very brief space of time, and has| connected with the water. closet 
‘ranges, &e., 8 or 9 per cent.| been decorated ‘and lighted by English con. | enters this main a little below the 
tractors, Messrs, Defries, with the help of'| floor, and in juxta-position to this main is 
English workmen alone. Many of our readers | another pipe, which ascends vertically f; 
will recollect the immense block of buildings | cesspool to above the ridge of the the 
known as the Magasins Réunis, in the Place du| being used exclusively for vent is 
+|Chitean d’Ean, The Magasins Réunis were built | these pipes are attached to a 
some years ago by a company, which issued | the party-wall, with h iron, 
bonds redeemable in fifty years, for the purpose enveloped in cemenhs the walls, 
of co-operative trading; but the scheme not! vaults of these cesspools must, according 
i lease eventually fell into| be built of meuliére,t a reddish 
ger. A lease has been | fall of cavities, and very hard. It is 
taken for twenty y courtyard and|near Paris, and is little if at all known. in 
fagade of this pile by Mr. Myers, and within the Hngland ; and it affords un excellent 
courtyard the circus has been formed. M. Gri-|to receive the coat of cement with which 
in such places as the Temple had to mag rd daine, architect, of Paris, by whom the strno-|the walls in of all cesspools must be 
What was needed was to provide light, | ture has been designed, has enabled us to give | covered, their internal angles being rounded. 
airy rooms, soundly but plainly built, with the|a view of the interior, and informs us that the| From the vault of each cesspool a communica. 
minimom of extraneous accommodation. circus will contain 4,000 sittings, besides con-|tion must be formed with 


the courtyard, or at 
siderable standing-room in the promenades, and | least some open area, and the of this shaft 


that he is arranging to add to this a large “ bal- | must be covered with a stone s) 
con’’ facing the orchestra, and some private|stone frame. This slab is 
boxes. He had engaged that the circus should | and only opened when the 
be completed, with the exception of the up-| then it cannot be refixed un 
holstery, with which he had nothing to do, in} been officially inspected. These 
eighty days, and this has been done within the | so built that the i 
time, Besides the circus, there is a large | with the floor of 
saloon about 250 ft. long, lined with look-| which is perhaps extra: 
Was|ing-glasses and red velvet hangings, with are 
girandoles and fountains. There is also an| itself alongside and 
American Bar, about 110 ft. long, in the front, | cellars of the several tenants. 
+ the Place du Chateau d’Hau, handsomely | been building a gang of 
ted, the ceilings adorned with sculpture |at another corner of the 
artistic paintings. The stables are under the mere Bye which 
seats of the circus, and afford accommo. hich, I ven 
for eighty horses, besides elephants, | is less easily adulterated than 
lions, with a tunnel to admit of a} crete. In the corner alluded 
ge driving from under the seats withont been made of planks, on one si 
“ er of pebbles and chips from 
in me on tbe other a heap of sand. 
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ig 
he knows that his troubles only 
roof is covered, and the task of 
completing the interior begins. He has sum. 
moned the contractors to wait upon him at the 
usaal hour,—between seven and eight a.m.,— 
when the detail drawings, of which are 
already in the hands of the er, smith, and 
smaller tradesmen will be re-examined by both 
architect and contractors. On the same day 
there will be an appointment at the worke, and 
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drawing-room must be in the style of XIV., 
it 





the curions passer-by will possibly see, towards| XV., or XVI, and hey! presto! it ix done,— 
four in the afternoon, a crowd of respectable, doubtless, but not moreso 
sometimes polished-looking, men standing in a this country 


forest of soaffold-poles. These are the con- 
tractors. They are seldom displeased at being | Late P details, to inclination, 
often kept waiting, and some, doubtless, while | and the contents of the buyer's purse. These 
away the time by deploring the last Revolution i 
and discussing the next. Suddenly they all take 
off their bats, for the architect has arrived, and has 
summoned the master-companion to attend him 
in the inspection he is about to make in company 
surface—has a high pitch of de- | with the whole bevy of contractors. As he passes | others in Germany and Egypt, have been carved 

from the exertions of M. Monduit,* | through the works the men salute him, and from and ornamented by them. French woodwork ia — 
the direction of M. Viollet-le-Duc, | tho beginning to the end of a new building he is 7 
ally revived the forgotten traditions the recognised master-of-the-work, whose de- 

as 













satisfactorily proved in France that the 
foundation for lead coverings is plaster. 


mode of making lead terraces—without rolls 
or other excreacences and presenting a perfectly 
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and a art ; and with | cision is final, and whose position is unassailable. 
i is | And the politenees with which they treat him is 


t 
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In all flat residences, mirrors with gilt frames 







__ the worthy increased when, as I know from personal expe- | are placed over all the ‘fire those of the 
with very few . rience, he sometimes happens to be a foreigner. | bedrooms included, and are considered 
iron are to be The first thing now to be done is to fix the| neither as fixtures nor furniture, but as parbof 
the slates » principal staircase, and this shall consist of a 


the architecture. In the better 

the are built for the 

wood, as of old, but in the smaller ones cast-iron 

grates are now introduced for burning coal. The 

fittings of the shops are usually left to the taste 

of the tenants who are to ovcupy them, 

the cost is defrayed ee 
te a Paris residence are 


com ively new combination of iron and 
plaster with treads of white marble and a 
wrought and cast-iron railing covered with an 
ebony hand-rail, An. iron carriage of an 
L shape, the upper edge of which is cut into 
the requisite number of steps, is seoured at the 
bottom to the brick vault or a wall, and at the 
level of the first landing to a joist much the 
same as in wood construction, Bach riser is a 
. | piece of thick sheet-iron fixed at one end to the 
carriage with an angle plate and bolted, and the 
is inserted in the wall. To form the cesspool renders a copious flow 
bara must be placed below the risers ;|of water almost ii ible. Ever since the 
end of them is secured to the flange of|time of Louis XV. this monument of haman 
the other let into ‘the wall. | humiliation and relief has been called by French. 


men “U’ Anglaise,’—a compliment which English. 
habitual - not 
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men with are probably 
unwilling to accept. A host of other things 
—_ - ought thee Beran toy is relentless. 
formed, and upon the latter fixed slabs of | Sattice point sui peculiarities 
white marble with the moulded nosing of each | of French custom in domestio life and its archi- 
returned over the iron carriage. The landings | tecture, and the difference betweer it and that 
are formed with iron jeiste, bars, and rods, in : 

Paris house is built of stone, 


the usual way, onveloped in plaster concrete. 
horizontal surface will afterwards ‘the ordinary London one of brick 
common house fronts of Parisare — 
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can find but slight shelter in roof-rafters and 
' floor-joiste forming a concrete mass of iron and 
; the fir and deal combinations of the 
speculating builder’s house are just the 
thing for vermin. The 
Paris residences is a solid mase, 18 in. thick, and 


they 
solid enough to support the weight of the 
bridge, and it was deemed necessary to demolish 
80 as to rest the iron piles of the 
e more solid portion of the masonry. 
Surveys were held, and after considerable me 
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the Government asked the contractor to 

at each end, | M 
sum of 3,000. 
gation. The extra ironwork was 
accordingly ordered ont from England, but when 
the bridge, thus lengthened, came to be placed 
in position, it became apparent that the Ministry 
of Publio Works had given about 9 ft. too much 
Toremedy this error, it was de- 
termined to cut out a basin in the abutment on 


fines may be constructed within it; that of 
London house is in parts so 
flues and fire-places as to leave only 9 in. of solid 
work between two houses. 
use thin walls of hollow bricks supported upon 
the iron floors and lintels; the Londoners rack 
their brains over the philosophy of a wooden 
trassed partition. Parisian doors are generally 
folding, and as specimens of joinery are thin, 
leaky, and inferior. The iron and brass far- 
niture upon them is clumsy. 
never mortised, and always dangerous to unwary 


20 ft. of ironwork to the bri 
agreeing to pay him an addi 


: 


the Stamboul shore, and this expedient was at- 
tempted. But..when the “workmen, in cutting 











away the masonry, arrived at a certain depth, 
they encountered the iron clamps which hold the 
blocks of stone together, and through which it 
was impossible to cut without causing the whole 
of the abutment and the contiguous stone wharf 
In this dilemma, the Government 
r. Taylor to raise the level of the 
bridge by 3 ft. at the Stambonl end and by 2 ft. 
on the Galata side. Mr. Taylor at first opposed 
this demand, having already, on the dimensions 


A French key is a thing to look at, not 
, and it is an awful object of contem- 
plation, With the exception of the espagnolette 
and the orémone—instruments for fastening case- 
mente and folding doors—the English locks and 
keys are incomparably| superior. A London 
kitehen and its offices occupy a whole floor and 
represent the extreme of wastefulness ; a Pari- 
sian’ kitchen covers o 8 
four yards square, an 


ce of about three or 
is the extreme of 


ven by the Minis 
The Parisians every morning deposit é cA 4 


, fixed the height of the 























bridge at the extremities at 7 ft. 3 in., but he 
ultimately consented. The level of the bridge at 
both ends was therefore raised by the discharge 
portion of the ballast in the pontoons. But 


their dust at the side of the roadway, where the 
dustmen, both private and municipal, are ready 
to'take it away; the Londoners carefully store 
theirrefuse for days together beneath their own 
and their neighbours’ noses. The Londoner em- 
ploys many servants, the Parisian few. French 
middle-class wives help their husbands in the 


the bridge itself having been re: 
of July last, according to contract, 
declaring that the subsequent delay had been 








by the 28th 
© contractor, 











due entirely to the Ministry of Public Works, now 
claims an indemnity of 1001. for each day that 
shal! have elapsed betwé6en that date and the final 


trade or profeesion they exercise, and are prond 
of office or shop. English wives of the same class 
often live in villas and ignore both. The Parisian 
cheats posterity, the Londoner overburdens it. 
several families often live in a house 
constructed for the accommodation of only one: 
in Paris, as a rule, each family lives in a self: 
contained residence. 


Gelivery of the bridge into the hands of the 


THE INFLUENCE OF EXHIBITIONS IN 








ance of beantiful objects which could have 
department of the Vienna Ex- 
No nation could have 





















re weg Some here eyprontrtor ro 
uctions o! intons an , were 
such a character as to make them of national 
importance as museum gpecimens, 
them was a misfortune to the nation 
there was in these firms a spirit of 
ag well as of progress in art, and it is wel! known 
that, for somo of their finest things, they refused 
ng to keep them on their 
let them leave this country. 
Doubtfal as this might appear, it was neverthe- 
less actually the fact. The museum authorities 
of Austria, Prossia, Rossia, France, B 
Wartemberg, and the United States of America, 
all bought more largely of art-objects in the 
Vienna Exhibition than wo did, 


































THE LINCOLN TOWER, WESTMINSTER 
BRIDGE-ROAD, 

Cunist Onvacn, at the angle of Westminster 
Bridge-road and Kennington-road, which has 
for some time been in course 
to replace Rowland Hill’s Chapel 
friars-road, which is about to be taken down, 
is now almost completed externally. The 
whole of the building has been covered in, 
andthe more prominent architectural featares, 
consisting of the Lincoln Tower, the tower and 
spiro over the central octagon, and that 
the lecture-hall, are now  recei 






































DIFFUSING A TASTE FOR ART. 
Prorxsson Ancner, F.R.8.B., director of the 
verpoo Science and Art, and pre- 

sident of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, 


lives in, and London out of 
once at home, the Parisians are lodged horizon- 
rt the Londoners 
sir ia archer Wittiam H. Ware, | WAS entertained at dinner by the mem! 


of the 


ing touches. The Lincoln Tower 












nurse 
& to view the large yor" 
structure, which, with the 
those at the Houses of Parliament. L 
is said to be the 
















Liverpool Art Clab on the 22nd ult. Subse. 
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THE NEW KARAKEUI BRIDGE, 
GOLDEN HORN. 
of the abutment on the Stam- 


nations, but there was” 














one connected with their 
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TOLL-GATES ON THE DULWICH 
COLLEGE ESTATE. 


stated that the 
have'resulved to abolish the several toll- 
estate, Hoey 4 it is 
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an ‘ natore. The 
y Mr. Lockwood, Mr. R. M. » Mr, W. R. 
f and Mr. Watts; and on the motion of 
od seconded by Mr. Watts, a vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr. Scott. 



















to the roads and expenses was 6731. 12s. 6d., 


being an average outlay of 2291. 94., giving an 
average profit of 2701. per annum, 4 1862 














i) THE SURVEYORSHIP oF 
THE BRENTFORD LOCAL BOARD, 










apparently ignorant of the fact that 

are per wowed the —— in prague 
it, or have ilt, under 

in which an architect's qesiehandis hak tie been 

included. 

In reply to a question, the Surveyor ' 
Parker) said that plans only of the a nas 
from the house, and not in the house, had to 
lodged with the local authorities. ‘ 

This isa most surprisivg statement from Mr. 
Parker, who has been surveyor to the Board since 
its formation in 1856. There can be no doubt but 
the Metropolis Local Management Act confers 
authority on the District Board over the private 
drainage in the house as well as over that portion 
under the street. If Mr, Parker has acted for 
the last twenty-two years on the opposite view, © 
it is scarcely a matter of wonder that complaints 
should be heard, 

Mr. Bracebridge, in accerdance with a sug- 
gestion from the chairman, altered his resolution 
to the effect that it should be presented by Mr. 
E. R. Cook instead of a deputation, and in this 
form it was eventually adopted. : 
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ILLEGALITY OF BUILDING ON LAND 
REQUIRED FOR THE PURPOSES 
OF A PARK, 
A Lesson has been taught by one of the Vice. 
Chancellors to the Corporation of Sunderland, at 
the suit of the Attorney-General, 









jal | end of Lordship-lane, does not now even pay the 
expenses of keeping up. Under these ciroum- 
stances it is not surprising that the governors 
of the college should contemplate their entire 
~ ey a oA which, if — out, will doubt. 
7 ess give an impetus to building on the estate, 

aS reall] Andina Time the eiventioce ne io8* | and thus add to the annual revenue which the 
issued no ow, nor ap (not tn de ener =e governors at present receive from their tenants 
Foals emersrent ral seas) dace dc ae ery ground and other rents, It is suggested 

"I think such a remark an insult upon the readers , in the event of the tolls being abolished, 
of such a a8 the Builder,—a statement, I believe, the Camberwell vestry would undertake the task 


that would not be asa fact by the most credulous roads in repai 
reader of its pages. If it is to be papptesd that there is a of keeping the a py 
shadow of reason in the accuracy of 
then we must force the belief upon ourselves that when 
tsaguifcent offer of 120. yenciy cad tale le gence 
icen o . , and this income 80 
much worked upon the wind of the selected (member) 
candidate that he ‘‘ condescended ” to resign the member- 
ole of the Brentford Local Board to become puceererer. 
inclose my card, L, L, 



























A DELIGHTFUL PLACE! 


Dn. Vertry reports that, last week, he paid a 
visit to some of the hats built on Hirwain.com- 
mon, Bryncethin, Glamorganshire. He says the 
huts are made of tarf, and therefore in wet 
weather absorb moisture. They are much over- 
crowded, and from their present constraction it 
is not possible to remodel them so as to make 
them fit for human habitation. The huts are 
erected on ground saturated with wet, and oon. 
structed with one basement floor, and each con- 
tains one general room and two sleeping-rooms. 
The size of the rooms are 12 ft. by 12 ft., and 
7 ft. high, In one of the houses he found six 
adults and four children ; in another, eight adults 
and four children; in another, seven adults 
and five children; in another, nine adults and 
three children; in another, five adults and four 
children; and another, five adults and four| »The information filed by the first law officers of the 
children. Thero is no drainage to the huts to | Cro*®, was for an injunction to restrain the 


carry away the’ rainfall or slops; they are | Suaderlond ‘Pork and anh ee ot ne adoining 
tho alinged pecgedl tt caoneuice 











my 
*,* The Richmond Times, commenting on 
the letter which appeared in our columns and 
the answer which has been given, says :—‘ Now, 
it may be trae that none of the Board 
had any previous knowledge of Mr. Figg’s inten- 
tion to “pply for the surveyorship, but they 
must not surprised Af rar eager A 
different opinion, especially ‘ore any public 
contradiction had been given to the letter in 
It may even quite true, as Mr, 
‘ avers, that he did not ‘make up his mind’ 
to a candidate until the day before he 
yoo his spplication; but if so, some kind 
: must have ‘made Aig ope ingle gad. 
for we are not overstating case when we sa 
) his candidature was a common topic of 
throughout Brentford some time 






















































before he applied, , We personally heard | crammed fall of families, all huddled together | recen for 
of the matter at a week befure.”’ irrespective of age or sex. nny Witenes peeeenlly . Park was now upon 15 acres in area, 
‘i moist, by reason of the damp nature of the ma- newly scquired was in separate in 
“ —_—_—_ 





penetrates through the interstices, and the uired land, the Corporation hed taken steps to ‘build, 
are insufficient to maintain an equable tempera. aad Ooepertes toltaa ge ee ae ate pone 
ture. The floors are damp and made the recep-| Counsel on behalf of the Ouepoestinn. cpaenen the 
tacle of refuse and filth. There is no closet Pape ate bt ing that the peor 
accommodation attached to one of them. The | for public purposes, and if even Unntane teewt tora 
nt# are overcrowded, as many as 
ing in one room; and this state of 
does not rouse the proper authorities, ; “ ‘ 
Glamorganshire always boasted of its sani Tho Vice-Chancellor was of opinion that the erection of 
condition. Is there anything to boast of here? | avy of the propceed hr rr Se aa and 
Sioa, oven the Ubreay and sehoql of atin, aml ont eoans 
granted the injunction prayed for by the Crown, 


whilst the 
terials used in their constraction. The - all covering about 10 acres, Ona of this 4 
THE WAGES QUESTION. 
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SEWER GASHS AND SMELLS, 
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BUILDERS’ COMMISSION. 
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commission of 15 per cent., provided 


lately Jaid out about twenty acres for buildin 
‘sites, and a number of men have been em 


summer, and up to the t time, 

new strects and lay the necessary 

18. owt dead 

wae the west, a now street, 50 ft. in 

and 500 yards in length, has been formed, 

A number of sites have already been let, 

cluding several for villas and a number of 

t pele o tant teres erase Rite on 

important improvements wero prepa 

Mr. MLean, agent to the Earl of Zotland ; 

and the whole of the work has been carried out 
under his supervision, 


ing 


GREEN AND BLUE COLOURS FOR 
DISTEMPERING. 


ee should be et if I ee be perry 
are ous u 
without aremuid? aio, iP this poison is preg at all for 
Diney or any other colour? A Benscutyxn, 


THE STRIKE AT OVER DARWEN. 


Stxj—Will you be so'kin4 asito correct a report which 
hae gous the rounte-of the press, and “hase 


2 3 : i 
Sm,—You aré an exposer o* humbug, and I] aud 
trust: will discountenance the valgar Habit 
ta ciate ring” is meant. 8 
a e 
Then why, in the name of common sense, is it not 
called so? I remember during tho Crimean war 
secing some verses (in Punch, I thiuk) to this 
effect :— 
«Ta it Kronstadt with » K, 
Ts lt Croustedt with'w C, 
oem 
it seems bares 


Really 
Not to spell one word one way,” 
‘ B. W. 


ALL SAINTS’, SOUTH LAMBETH, 

Beacrhy twelve peng tng | the extensive 
an ulous paris Barnabas, South 
Keni ington, was divided, and a now parish 
formed, undor the name of All Saints’, South 
Lambeth, containing 11,000 souls. Sir Frederick 
Fitz gram, bart., liberally in perpetaity en- 
do t, and placed as first vicar the Rev. Allon 
Edwards, jun, The vicar soon filled the iron 
church (capable of holding 730 persons), and now 
it is found to be absolui “Terme fed yee 
with a larger and permanent'c! . A meet. 
ing was therefore held on Thuy the 2nd inst., 


Upottery, — The parish cliarch of, Tpoteenys 
Devon; a Perpendicular building, 4 
a peg ea 

ion, Tho oc! has been restored by 

Mr. Ewan Christian, architect to the Eoole- 
siastioal Com! and brendan oe 
the’church, under the joint direction of Mr, B: 
architects: 


F.8.A.and Mr. E. B, Forrey, 
Tei lactones chancel, nave, north and 


south aisles, and western tower. The work now 
done embraces new roofs. 


presided over by the patron, Sir F. Fitzw: 5 
rules | at which plans were submitted and ebook pee 
| pared by Mr. Alfred Bedborough, architect. The 


making thom 36s. eibent ih as 385. 6d,, to 
ry and as F 

obtain labour, We think onght to redace the wages 
to 33s, » week pay instead of reducing them to 30s,, and 
for the ig at ; hence the dis- 
eansed masons to suspend work on the 

feel that the truth of our affair should reach 
and be mate known in # pacer 

and:most honourable towards 

Wonxise Max, 


whi 
ult, I 
ity 


STATE OF THE ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL 
MUSEUM, 

Sin,—I shall. have to give up subscribing to 
the Architectural Masenm. Nothing bat appeals 
foraid, I had another bogging letter from 

: . Ever since the council 
hid away the collection in their present hole, 


1youalways 
‘for fands' has been on. How 


want! Gibbs is the 


ORN-OUT FRIEND, 
Fn 
SILICATED CARBON FILTERS. 


, 81x,—I have been so much occupied daring 
the last fow weeks'that I have not been able to 


church is to consish of a very long nave, aisles, 
I chancel with an on, & 
highly cenamentell Soveee eal ltl: dghess aot 
open-timbered roof. It will have a peal of 
bells, The church will be in the Decorated 
style of architecture, and 


OHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Highjicld.—The new church of St, Barnabas | opened on the 

eld.—The new , on 

Highfield, Sheffield, is fast ' 

tion. The baildia i of . h 

dressings, and is i }. lo chance) 

is at the north end. At the antot the chancel 
has been arranged, and over this will 

n-gallery. Ina 

tion with the y. nd on 

the church, will be the children’s 

access is gained by a po 

architect, 

about 7,0001, 


e 7th inst, 

-chamber has 

of chancel, 
hamber 


e 


with 


i 


I pra? 
sated Airy we sxe niente 





nilder is Mr. 

| Mr, A. A. Clark is foreman.of the 

y ; ‘ new Weslo: Chapel was 
ings Mane Shoftield, on tho 1st 
320. sot acte-ah medio? 

a 

sachs eptapuntrcibiin aide ‘The 
hitec We of |. The total 
cost is estimated at 3,0001, 


SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS, 

* ‘—A new school-chapel at the “Sands, | Were 
Z Surrey, was on 
architect is Mr, — 

anes wore done by Mr, | ® 
and | Mr, 


p Hartington, 
sittings aro to be provided, at.anesti-|the St, Helen’s House b 
4101. corridor opening into a 4 
Galashiels. —'The.new Free Church in the} On the d-floor are six class-rooms and a 
was laboratory, each aver> ‘ing 26 ft. by 15 ft.,and 
14 ft. hig . On the first floor is a large school. 
room, ft. by 36 ft., and 21 ft. high, with 
head-master’s room and retiring-room, The 


ne eed Orem side about 7 ft. or 8 ft. 
itself is about/90 ft. in length by 40 ft. 
in breadth, and is seated to accommodate 650, the 
remainder of the space to the back being ocou- 
by a class-room, capable of holdirg 160 
tiring-rooms, &o. ‘The 


h, ‘and overlooked by a master’s bedroom, 


schoolroom and are 
ink Mam Gee the whole well lighted.and 


Books Received. 
Mann” and Warners at the Courbef Ulorence, 


1740-1786. 
London : 


lormitories, each 60 ft. by 17 ft, 6 in., and 17 ft. | thatat 
on this floor is a bath-room, &c. The large 
dormitories warmed by hot- wom on 


works were carried oat by Mr. | Gaticate 


Hamphreys, contractor, under the superintend- 
ence of > de Thompson & Young, . 
Kingston.—A_new. girls’ school for St, John's 

, was opened on the.8rd inst. 


1787. , 
ener veaders will feel mach indebted to 
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iPprevention: be possible, admit-a. stranger iuto/ rank somewhat higher in the 
exiats. Thus women are employed te 

the clock-faces, and, 
take” their taskwork — 


in reality, are no secrets at all. ‘The carn. 
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1 gad yet hey are known ‘all over the civilised 
world. Along the western slopes of the Jura are 
ranged a series of villages, some perched on the 


_ mountain sumnrits, others buried in the deepest Bat. perhaps the most interesting of all 
valleys, in almost each of which some particular these primitive, yot industrious, comurtities, 
occupation absorbs nearly all the inhabitants. Septmoncel, where the colony of lapidlaries 


The two principal,’ excepting one, the most 
curious of any, and presently to be noticed, are 


| Saint and Morez, each claiming to be an 
te) The first, pitohed at the 
bottom of a previpitous ravino, is celebrated for 


its turnery, and “articles of Saint Claude” have 
'® reputation at every fair and in every market. 






him to attempt the establishment of 
manufactures, for the produétion of 
mechauisms.as emanate from the foundries of 
Birmingham and Sheffield. He must’be satisfied, 
therefore, with a lighter task,and seems, as it 
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moonstones, sunstones, the 
and an inferior family, which 
in strict sense of the term, terest, not apart, 
alachite, jasper, lapia-lazuli, cameo, other industrial 
what quarter of 
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know whence, in the course of commerce, THE “CLOACA MAXIMA” OF LONDON. 
We resume our account of the Herculean 


stable of this very “great m F 
: ;| We have already shown that, by somo strange | Jess ‘than that from the more thickly-peop! 
OF oourse, this kind of industry req coincidence, the natural and the artificial supplies ry eed the metropolis; or, in other wo 
experience, and an extremely delicate manipula-| of water to London are as nearly as possible | that the gross quantity of metropolitan 0,— 
tion, The least excess in ontti tantamount each to the other; is to say, | suburban as well as npr «tes oly set 
that the average quantity of rain descending daily | down at between 10 and 11 
upon the 78,000 and odd statute acres which | per diem. Still, this caloulation was madein the 
year 1844, rather more than years ago, 
when the bei. we from all sources, was 
,| but 65 million gallons daily; whereas 
year before last it amounted to as much as 113°" 
and odd million gallons, or upwards of 100 per» 
cent. more. Hence, as the wet house-refase 
must have increased in the same ratio, the ’pre- 
sent quantity of sewage ought to be abc 














































ithin the boundary of the 
capital; and that, whereas rather less than one- 
fourth of the gross metropolitan rainfall goes to 
swell the volume of the London sewage, under 





















each ordinary circumstances, still vy. nearly the | million cubic feet every twenty-four : 
are two whole Of the water supplied to the metropolitan spective of the suface-water from the streots. 
other of dwellings for domestic use, as well as that | Nevertheless, wrravyy abated wyrersie® in 
front ly low | furnished to the factories for trade purposes, is ser chapel it cannot be more. 


ple 

tool ith his Joft band, by means of a crank, 
he turns the wheel; with his right he holds the 
firmly fixed to a little rod; but it is need. 
» less to dwell upon well known to the 
everywhere, for the mechanics of this 
vary litle, except ‘with regard to the 
complexity of the machinery employed. It is 
the condition of the isolated Septmoncel lapidaries 

suggests a more interesting 
a eir toil is not severe, and their héalth 
_ is general), Ment, unless when a colic 
" out through the perpetaal action tree ae 
wheels, thongh this can be usually avoided by 
the use of precautions quite familiar to these 
mountaineers. idaries ave near): svat 
i ‘or this 


returned in the form of ‘sulliage” (far out ons. The numbers, however, > 
2 the range now of ashen Seton) a the mcnsly, that, rr , beychis. ata of 
hames,—at Barking on one of t ver, ag | C!86 measurement in case, o e 
will hereafter be seen, and at Crossness, adjoin. | calculation in the other, th be fairly taken 
ing the Plumstead Marshes, on the other. We | 9% being near enough to the for all present 
have shown, moreover, tbat the rain unabsorbed | purposes. % bipititeeste 4 
by the soil of the gardens, tho squares, theparks,| But Sir Joseph Bazi in his 
the fields, the commons, the heaths, the greens, Pree of - " 
the “downs” (such as Hackney Downs), and | published in 1865, putaithe questionas to quan.» 
other grounds, which still constitate what | tity entirely fc 8 authorita. 
‘aro well termed the “Jungs” of London,—we 
have shown, we say, ‘that the rain, unabsorbed 
esert, enters sewers ‘ 
of a street-refuse; w! wiprpone! wee 
the metropolitan companies is carried y 
be house-drains, in some sullied form or other, 
t mail ahi caper soni beang acs (pase 
a aa one capnot amount, 
are not paid by the dey, but in proportion to the ‘suas x dha Onat of exceptional rain-storms, to 
result; so that the workman more than 130,000 tons, or 4} million cubic feet, 
pein aS le alt raenys'y packivd.- Wally, ‘that of the sthen-can barily be less 
w 8 
pres ssohiy gumiber fifteen s ae for Pe 000 tous, or 19} D ca fet, per 
3 ificalt, consequently, to infer}! ‘Let us, however, check this estimate by others, 
pervs et or rather by the measurements wbich have been 
taken as to the absolute quantity of se: 
Seay ee Well, | esti 
Ll 















































































in the summer of before the present 
‘stem of “ main in’ z” sewers was even | th 


=m ae ryrvaaaeiaed what ie 
by the lap of Amsterdam, thongh 

k of these latter is, undoubtedly, be 

‘more difficult. Yet the former 

of discontent or misery ; 

abodes; their furniture 
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potash and soda; 
10 na = 6 gr. of lime, 3} 
and a ion 
of sulphuric po per 


barely 1 gr. 
( vse, keep the people for more than threo or four days 


other | the air, and if disc 


the sewerage or mans of getting rid of it. 
question is,"how are 20,000, 

sat ye Wie tie age 9 ome yc a na 
old Saxon sense) to be disposed of every day,— 
of staff, too, which, if allowed to rot and fust 
under the noses of the le, is. sure to poison 
into the nearest stream, 
as sure to poison the water imbibed by the com. 
munity? Now, just try to comprehend what a 


. | Yast volume 20,000,000 cubic feet of liquid really 
, | is. Why, it would require a tank 10,000 ft.,— 


gr. 


ime. The 10} gr. which were insoluble ielded, 
the other hand « an 6 


not quite 2} 


ye oR than ory aa 
gr. © phosphate of li 
the carbonate. Poamagier 


to dryness, 


fl 
ol 
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as 


as 


es 
Hi 


o.oo two miles » by 100 ft. broad, and 
20 ft. deep,—to contain it: a capacity which is 
more than sufficient to float an entire navy ; and, 
bear in mind, that this same tank would have to 
be filled with the most filthy, loathsome, and 
poisonous mass of corruption known to human 
nature, It needs, indeed, the same large social 
machinery to remove the fluid and solid refase 
of a large community as it does to provide them 
with food and drink. If what they ditest 
in the aggregate has to be thought of, what 
they egest in the has to be con- 
sidered also. It ig said that this monstrous 
London, which cannot grow a blade of wheat, 
or hardly feed a sheep, to support itself, never 
has a stock of provisions within it sufficient to 


together; but, be that as it may, it is certain 
that, were there not some rapid. and effective 
means of carrying off the refase of four millions 
of human organisms, the ordure from sach 
a vast flock of wingless bipeda would soon form 
& far greater deposit than even the immense 
beds of guano left by the countless generations 
of birds in South America.* 

. Now, there are several more or Jess obvious 


gr. | means of disposing of the refuse of a population. 
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| bricken tabes or earthen 


The first is the rude and ready mode still prac- 
tised 4 many o Continental, and so-called 
civilized, community, viz., of ejecting it in the 
public thoroughfares, and leaving it to be re. 
moved or not, as it may. The second is to dig a 
large hole in the immediate vicinity of every 
id, and then, by means of a series of 
pipes, leading from the 
dwelling to the vile reservoir, to carry off 
into it all the feculent “‘slops” of the family, 
and there to allow them to remain seethin 
putrifying under the very 
within range 


isguating 
poolage which (one would hardly credit it 


prevailed in this t capital of ours till 
within a qnarter of a century ago, and which 
‘still prevails in Paris,—“ la cité,”—as the French 
delight to inform you, “qui est la plus civilizée 
du monde.” The third method is to shoot the 
liquid and semi-liquid house-refuse into some 
drain or channel, such 


ander onr very 


) | to make that which we at present fi 


pollate stream 
and the atmosphere from which the Sr rage te 
their daily supply of the water and the air on 
which they live. This constitutes the 
system of what are called the “main 


to the river; and then to 

means of fitting 

the “high level,” and by suitable lifting stations 
at those on the “ low level,” to appointed “out- 
falls" situated on the opposite shores of the 


modes of iF ongend 
rid of the liquid and semi-liquid refuse of a city 
differ only in two essential particulars, By the 
first pair of methods the refuse is kept in the 
immediate vicinity of the homes of the 
and removed only periodically; by the last 


mation ” which is still “devoutly to be wished, 
Let us, however, not rest, but ‘be thankful,’ 
oar ra O71 Tid 200 Somers, of. ane reteenieae 
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sea the future means of giving so 
bread and beef to the people, 
Who invented sewers ?-—#.c., 
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margin of Belgravia, the opening out of the t Some parts of it are quite mere 
Pavilion Estate, if suitably carried out, mast| there alone, work, oibsel “minsata mae 
contribute largely to public requirements, as _is| levelled and smoothed down 


well as to the private interests of the proprietor, tired “of gazin; mity, outside as well as inside ; so that at 
: » Quvonpam. Pa it loses not a little like a modern castle 





to see it clearly, but once seen it is {never 
forgotten; and what is more, never to be mis- 
taken for artificial or cultivated work. There 
would seem to be no possibility of either culti- 
vating or improving the perpendicular wall of a , 
soa-cliff ; all that can be done is to shore it up,|in and about it; but invélle it with railway mo. 
sometimes in ways not a little awkward and in- | dernisings, and more is done to destroy it from 
era but ope time we are now eon i foundation to tower than oe araeet 

man made his appearance on the scene, ever yet gone . More's : 
was the work of nature and the natural forces, } 
No choosing a “ point of sight” from whence to 
get glimpse of an artistic picture was needed, | the most ancient church d 

‘his was the first phase in the history of Dover, de-book says; but no one 

and it seoms ‘a pity that so potent a genius as| for it looks almost new, so neat and ol kc 
Turner, who tried his hand at Dover more than | it show itself, contrasting Hot a little strar 
once, did not go to work, and with or without ae really antique- ing ‘ Pharos’? 
imaginative power,—and which would it be ?—| to No restoration fortunately has here been 
limn Dover with ita sky, sea, and cliffs, as they | attempted, it is a ruin yet. Doubtless it was in 

minus the human additions, Turner has|its day a lighthouse or beacon ind the 
not done this,—it does not seem ever to have| position of the castle to those ont at sea. 
occurred to him; but he has almost of necessity | Tradition says it was, once on a time, some 
hidden a good deal of the modern formal and | 120 ft. high, with flaming + fire at the 
utterly inartistio “marine parade” and hotel | sammit,—a striking object ses, and fairly 
architecture by masses of vapour and sea mists. | visible from its very size, and, it is certain, 
Tho ever-restless sea, the sky, and cliffs are as| cheering aud home- to the storm. 
ever the same. This was epoch the first in the | tossed mariner. is like a 
history of Dover, the Continental gate, as we are | house light at sea, jis Pharos i 
told, of the kingdom, What was the next epoch | and not a little s 
in its history ? ‘ 
The next phase in its history, looking at it 
artistically and ar¢hitecturally, and pictorially,— 
and this will be found to be a not olde 
remarkable phase of it,—was in that time when 
it seemed possible, which it certainly is not now, 
to cover large or small yg gh ors | with 
buildings without injury to the pictorial land. 
scape. Leaving for the present the earlier and 
savage hut - building, always, by the way, 
picturesque, and sometimes more than that, ; 
what can possibly be more pictorial, and how and hangere-on 
better or more effectively placed, than the old | some curions thoughts arise as to such a ) 
the station. Over that part of the colonnade| Norman Castle on the summit of the northern | things mundane. ee ee 
rnuning alongside the platform, and also at the| cliff! What tales, indeed, as the guide-book | the real Englishman, doing all and what 
south-east angle, new ranges of offices, carried | gays, could Dover Cliffs tell! Very many, indeed, with this Norman i - 
up two con ks height get the ae adacphis not the least: that the rude untutored 

general purposes o! ©) men w! bailt solidly of Dov 
company, are in a forward state. The exten- | Cliffs Koon ul ey A ah ey ad ge v4 
sions aud now sp) ne coated Seek and | take advantage of the nature of the ground on 
@ station, in York-road,| which they built, Yoa 7o many times /wky, and cliffs, were there theaame, 
have been and opened within the last | round cad eben FOR ad! s 3 it will | master. te sero 
‘Thus was, in its day, ) 


well must it have 


be hard to say how it could be in anywiee im- 
, 80 thoroughly well stadied has the ground t 
n, The towers one and all rise from it almost | on which it was built, and with the 
The old Norman 








THE WATERLOO-ROAD RAILWAY 
STATION, 


For some time past the South-Western 
Company's principal terminal station in Water- 
Joo-road bas been undergoing a — harem 
en ent, the extensions applying to 
the Histooed and Windsor pt in the York. 
road, or north-west side, and also to the main 
line portion of the station to the south-east,” ih 
the direction of Lower Margh and the New 
Oat. Works of t magnitude, involving a 
large outlay ix purchase of property, are 
abont'to be commericed on the last-named side 
of the station for the purpose of adding to the 
station area for she main line traffic, which, when 
the works are agers ed will be almost double 
its present size, The owners and wtp! 8-7 ofa 
large number wf houses and other buildings 
immediately adjoining the extreme south-east 
entrance to the station have for some time been 
under notice, and ina few weeks their several 
tenancies will expire, when the buildings will be 
demolished, and the site upon which they stand 
will be thrown into the station area. Upona 
considerable portion of the space so added new 
lines will be laid down, with the construction of 
& corresponding number of new platforms, in 
addition to which there will be several new 
sidings, the whole of this added station accom. 
modation being required in consequence of the 
constant increase of traffic. Tho extension also 
provides for a new carriage approach to the 
station on the south side from the direction of 
Westminster Bridge-road. The space thus 
added to the station willbe covered in by a 
light ornamental roof. New station buildings 
are likewise in course of erection at the east 
boundary of the existing main line portion of 
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sition ite fagade, and, as a general rule, be 
built of stone or brick, with wood 
|, —not to make the walls of stone and 







Paris and going about the print-shops to pick up 
eques with a view to the priory ww 
t. Paul’é& I have carefully looked ‘the 
plates in the architectural journals, and I find, 
as far as regards those baildings in which a| prob 
tee, eee of money is available, very good | ordinary brick house, As to 
and faitarchiteoturé; in fact, there is a decided | fathion, like other fashions, 
improvement upon what was to be seen eight | I do not call it “Queen Anne” art, for, 
years ago. It is true that, occasionally, the archi. | nately, I see no art in it at all. 
tect appears to be under the influence of what is} II. The Institute—I now come to my second 
called “the picturesque,” and we find designs | topic, viz., that of the Institute. I 
for houses which are to be built in various mate. | remember in my younger days how the 
rials, where strict logic would demand that a|was considered as a sort of Si Hollow, 
single one should be carried through the build-| especially in the possession of the ers of 
ings and even, occamonally, different epochs | what was termed “ Classic” architecture. So 
mixed ther so as to give the idea of the| much was this the case that it was 
edifice being built at various dates; still, it must 
be confessed that for the most part they are 
artistically; combined, the bad ss ny ar in 
a very considerable minority, It should be 
observed that these illustrations demonstrate 
the sort of work that is going on all about, 
both in London and the provinces, and are not 
merely the works of our most eminent archi- 
tects; forsince the invention of photolithography, 
a drawing which is fairly etched, and which can 
be copied right off, has a far better chance of 
being publis than the best water-colour, 
which entails the necessity, and consequently 
the expense, of being in the first instance trans- 
lated into black and white. Thus much for build. 
ings where some little moneyjis available. But 
what is to be done where lees money is available ? 
Thave told you how the problem was endeavoured 
to be solved eight years back, and I havevalso 
told you how certain architects solve it inthe 
present day; but the question is, are we abso- 
lutely obliged to solve it in this manner? It is 
impossible to go on building dwelling-houses in 
the “Queen Anne” style, and parsonagea and 
town-halls, and the domestic buildings of the 
better class, in the Gothic style. One must 
swallow up the other; and what would happen 
if the former were the victor, and we went back 
for our domestic art to that period ? At present 
the practitioners of it are well-learned men, for 
they are nearly all deserters from the Gothic 
school. But fancy’a man brought up in the 





























quite new, and quite straight, and quite uniform, 
and utterly without interest of any kind, sort of 
street, i.¢, rows of honses and a ge 
between them. You find yourself in suburban 
London again, without the trouble of the railway 
. One can only wonder at the modern 
such as these little flimsy, smart pill- 
boxes of houses pushing the old town, and in 
' time the very Castle itself, into the restless sea ! 


Ws 
. “ON THINGS IN GENERAL.”* 


» In May, 1867, I had the hononr of delivering 
last lecture to the Architectural Association. 









































organisation, it was finally determined, and I 
think very wisely, to join it. I can only eay 
that we were exceedingly well received, and in 
due time had our fair share of the government, 
os we were put on ee and committees. 
tween that time and the present many good 
results have followed. ‘Thus there has been a 
scale of fees, which, unfortunately, has been 
often misunderstood. It simply proclaims that 
the ordinary scale is five per cent., bat there 
is nothing, I conceive, to prevent the architect 
making his own bargain with the client for 
more or lesa before the work begins (I have 
heard the Institute called a “ trade-union,’’ 
because it insists on five per cent., but it does 
not). I presume the five per cent. applies in case 
nothing is said before hand either on the — 
tect’s or client’s part, Somegears ‘ore 
the division of labour began to obtain in the 
profession, an architest was supposed to be 
everything and do everything ; thus one day he 
might do a warehouse, where the same was 
repeated several times, and the next he 
might have to design achurch. The poy 
of the warehouse was supposed to reimburse 
him for the bad pay of the church. Now that 
we have one class of men who desi by 
and another who do churches, it is evident that 
the same rule should not apply to both. Another 
mig ct of the Institute ig the “ Agreement.”’ 
, among architects and their lawyers, is 
generally considered as a little too favourable 
to the builders, but I believe it works 
very fairly, and,;*above all, contains the 
clause about written extras. The library bas 
been considerably enlarged, but would well 
bear further extension. There‘is also the Archi- 

tectural Examination, which would und 

be very useful were it a question of 
a diploma, but as it leads to. nothing it is not 
particularly useful, except to enable gentle- 
men to test the amount of knowledge they i 

i certain time. Of*late, 


ry tions, more or less 

unofficial, have been made to induce thie Asso- 
ee to join the a I oo ane, 
see the oy or 
Pitkont arte ining whether the Institute is, as 
some of its members , a neational 








necessity of saying very nearly the eame things 
as I Waid at thattime. In fact, the situation is 
bat Mf little changed. As I am to talk of 
n, general,dt may perhaps be as well to 
thake’a division of the subject under three great 
theads;(1.) The present State of our Art; 
The State of the Institute of Architects; 

.) Our Prospeots of future Progress in Archi- 
tectural Education. 

I. The present State of owr Art—In 1867 I 
ventured to state the last development of 
domestic Gothio architecture as follows :— 
After noticing the! prevalence of notcbings, 
chamfers, and ht-sided arches, I remarked 
* thatthe last Invention js to use large sash- 

windows, with the maximum of glass and 
the minimum of wood; then to put in a flat 
stone lintel, and over that a pointed arch, 
filledin with brickwork. Now a window-opening 
demands cutting up, if scale of the building 
is to be preserved, ,as far as I am ab'e to 
judge; nothing is more destructive tothe general 
effect of our on en ay —_ these enor. 
mous sheets plate-g) in the windows.” | « Queen Anne” style! What would he have to 
ee ee rere: made we | full back upon, having been taught no art but 
_sasairepo- me what is ca! Queen | that? I, for one, would be very unwilling to 
Anne reveipt: bei AL compe 18) give up the Gothic school, not only because I 
simply to red: brio se, and | have been brought up in it, but because I think 


ord 
tio gables, ers, and bow-win. i 
TPs roeaicle: indunis-be enh cp tho outtinan: it has more capabilities for our climate than any 


enuend eject ing’ to, got the pictreugne by | ober: fall the Gothio buildings which have been 


erected within these last thirty years could be col- 
and every mean. The windows should belong | jected together in one or two cities, what glorious 


narrow, and filled with lead glazing, or with | cities th ld 
ey would make! It is simply because th 
divided i Ay are bg 4 fainted | are dispersed in a wilderness of modern builders? 
wear fr style (i houses that they’ get lost and forgotten. As I 
to put in have before remarked, I have no fear w 
Lhe gards the erection of such buildings as 



















































































































npon which some money can be spent. The 
estion to be resolved regards such buildings as 
ose where the money available allows very little 
more to be done than in the ordinary builder’s 
edifice. It is evident that tbe pi ne out- 
line of the “ Queen Anne” schoo! is a le to 
all styles. The real difference is between the 
sashes and muilions. If we use the latter, we 
‘| require, in the first place, stone, and in the 
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augment every . _ Another advantage the | a better judge of an / 
Inte ores the Sane Medlin, a te isnot : the latter ig not 80 well learned 
Pagin Studentship, _ It capt = arsed in’ matters as the former; on the con- 
overrate the value 6f these, of the , much more care has, in nine cases out of 
stiidentship of the . All| ten, taken with him, It is simply because : 
architects should travel, but more ly the | the foreigner, inthe habit of ¥ 
art-architect ; t6 him it is ‘neo2ssiry | tiful things around him in the streéts, m his 
> see how various art problems been | and churches, ® better chance of educating 
resolved in different ages by different men his eye than the Englishman, who sees few w need 
may ; ate object, in founding | was 
the professors' Cambridge, was mosealen 
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modern pictares to hang round the walls, or per- 
a aphoabonss + <y Acentiom phrase near ese 
His country-house is an old or new Elizabethan 
edifice at the best, with very white plaster 


ceili very black oak panelling; the 
culpa he has the chance of ey 
he goes occasionally to the théatre, 


church he attends is equally without colour, 
except some glaring stained-glass windows, which 
had better be broken np, At the same time he 
we reads the standard books on art, but 
they only give him some crude information which 
s00n evaporates, because he sees nothing around 
him to keep it up. The pee thing pe him is to 
in for archeology ; even in that branch ment, the Dyce outlines, 
star: is a lamentable deficiency in all classes of employed vA ha at tho 
life. A short,tinié ago there was a wonderful | of 
paragraph which went the round of all the 
pepers, including the architectural ones, about 
sword found in digging the foundations | j 
of the New Opera-house, According to the 
gentleman who supplied the first information, 
the haudle was gold, and the date of! that an avera 
the fourteenth century, while 
of “the trae Spanish temper.” 
peculiari 


useless thing than & medal it is impossible to con. 
ovive, from the t gold medal of the Institute 
downwards, Asa general rule, you cannot wear it 
(the medallists of the Institute do) ; you cannot 
in honoor sell it, aed if you could, it would not 
fetch much, except it was of gold; and nobody 
would fors momerit think of retaining it asa 
work of art, for our modern medals, as well as 
our “coins, are wery far from having a claim 
to that distinotion, ‘ On the other hand, the 
affiliation of the Association, as well as of the 
country sovietice, would, doubtless, strengthen 
the Institute, and it should be considered the 
right thing for a man, after being a ogrtain 
nuniber of years in the Association, to go to the 
Institute and form new blood in the upper house. 
There be will have every chance of being put 
upon the Council, and if he has good fortune 
and polite address, and treads on nobody’s toes, 
he may become vise-president, and even obtain 
the highest honour in the profession, i. ¢. that of 
president. I wish I could promise him the 
Academy; ‘bnt there the chances are against 
him, There are too many and too few architects 
in'that body, and there is no receipt for obtaining 
the honour. If the Academy chose from two or | found out this 
more gentlemen selected in the first instance by 
the Institate, an Associateship me oh ger be 
— forth as sewer Bh talent so forth ; 
a8 the ‘tera are in a very large majority, 
sua imeendhy tbe tbe ony seek up in the merite 
of ‘the members of avother profession, it is diffi. 
cult te give any receipt as to attaining the dis- 
‘tinction. “4 own view, therefore, would be to 
© Institute in every manner, If 

: I would have all the other architeo. 
tural societics and exhibitions collected under 
the same roof. Thus I would have the Arobi- 






















of 
you write. If you draw without ) 
will be obliged torub out, and, somehow or 1 
a thing that has been much acquainted tate 
india-rubber seldom looks as well as one tha 


been put in at once after ba been } 
consi . As far as I can judge, re to 
think that we are. 

Thanks again to Mr. Slade, a good class 7 


established in London, an 
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servants, 

hold, and to shun a quarrelsome or otherwise 
immoral neighbour, “In a London lodging-house 
only the worst featares of life in common, as it 


space of time.* ‘ 
The -traditional spirit of shabby gentility 
hich is peculiar to English people is hardly t a ; 
known to the French, who, nevertheless, would pe grea centaries ago, have been pre- t b > 
be grievously offended if accused of doing or being | se ; the best haye been long and perhaps Fy el and seats 
what is not gentil. For instance, there is Brown, } irrevocably fi ; bi landing. There _ 
whom everybody likes, and npon whom you fre.| ‘The fashionable _ of Wo-operation, ‘a well-lighted staircase for the 
quently call, and wonder why he does “not “ask | thongh it may fail when pushed to extremes, servants and tradesmen. The bedrooms of the 
you up,”—the phrage is insular and Dutch, and | such as the attem revival of séveral familiés 
sayours of the staircase-ladders of England and | and groups living boarding in common, may 
* Holland,—to the drawing-room ; when suddenly | perhaps be profitably developed in London by 
you are horrified to learn that he lets his first. | the construction of houses divided by floors of 
floor rooms to a newly-married couple, whose | separate residences.* Bat an insuperable obstacle duced in the middle of any 
love was stronger than their common’sense. Of| to the improvement of London dwellings lies in | never be less thanacertain superficies, 
course, you “cut” Brown—the parents, brothers, | the manner in) which Jand is held, and in the luted by the height of the surrounding walls. The 
and cousins of the turtle-doves on the first floor | conditions imposed by the agents of the ground. staircases must be — at ight, and warmed 
having already “out” them. Again, the Joneses, | landlords upon lessees desirous of building upon daring winter. — The and his wife 
who made their money in tallow, were ruined by | their estates. |The most conservative Keview should be on the ground floor, and, to 
in England bas/truly described the present com. | satisfy Eng’ prejudice, there must be no 
plicated state of house aq f in London in| shops. In fine, the whole block of building 
an article entitled “The of English Archi-| must be far superior, both internally and ex- 
tecture,” published a few years ago. The Quar. | ternally, to the sort of housé in which the middle 
terly Reviewer then ssid, and no one ‘has satis- | classes of London now dwell, and with no Bort. . 
factorily contradicted him in this partioular,— | land cement stucco about it except in the foun. 
similar indignities,—would have never com. | Throughout’ London and its suburbs not one | dations. I am convinced that the erection in 
mitted the same social crimes, had their home | house in a hundred is absolutely freehold... ...| London of new buildings of this desoription, or 
been Paris, and not London. In the latter place | The houses are built not primarily ae a comfort | the conversion of several Old houses adjoin 
a family takes the upper part of a h and, | for the occupant, bul as a security for the froe. each other into floors of separate self-con' 
confident in the eminent respectability of the | holder. . . . . London houses and the people of | residences, would be appreciated -by4nob 
street and the street-door, hugs to itself the| London are merely in accidental contact. ,. . .| travelled but untrayelled E men—not 
thought that the world will not know that it) Leasehold tenure, with its gambling speculation, by middle. class families, but by all grades 
lives in apartmonts, One house of this kind | extensive and often fraudalent building agree- 
resembles another, and they abound in this me- | ments, forbids prudent men of business to erect ly 5 
tropolis. In others, where the lodgers are less | ® well-built houses.” Again, later on, | that of the kind would redound to 
particular, the landlord and his wife pass the day | he — The greater part of the house pro- | the increased happiness of mavy pobre Pr 0) 
in the front Kitchen, and the night in the back | perty of London belongs to no one in particular. | to the improved aspect of the streets in w 
parlour, Theingurname, inscribed upon abrass|..- - - First, there is the frecholder, who has a| large and lofty houses would be bailt; and,— 
plate, is affixed to the street-door, where a neat | ground.rent ; , a leaseholder, with an im- | what is paramountin this conservative country, — 
card, slily insinuated into the fanlight, whispers | proved ground-rent; third, the nominal pene to the ultima it of the of 
ds ts” tothe passer-by. ‘The front par- | prietor, with the rack-rent; fourth, the first London soil, their ts, and midi 
lour, with the second. floor front room and the back | mortgagee, &o.; then the tenant with perhaps a Witt H, Warre. 
attic, is let to perhaps two bachelors; the two | sub-tenant, yearly, and probably some lodgers, by 
drawing-rooms, the second-floor back room, the | the week or month.” Paris would never have 
front attic and the back kitchen are let, may be, | been rebuilt within the space of ageneration had 
to a respectable middle-class family who are sup- | the house proprietors been compelled to build 
posed to have taken the upper part of the honse. | Upon land which waa not and could never be their 
Where the houses are a story higher the third |own. Who cares to build substantially for the 
floor is sometimes let to another family who cook | Supposed benefit of his superior’s grandchildren ? |" cently , designed to accommodate 600 
in their sitting-room and contrive a small scullery | In what other capital df western Haropeare houses children, inthe a 170 | 
on the staircase landing. One water-closet | erected at the present day of such trashy materials girls, and . e third of : 
situated under the stairs on the landing leading | and defective workmanshipas nome of those which | **ries lately built by the 
to the basement is, the common retreat of all the | are springing up, mushroom-like, upon the great | , The girls and infants are 
of haBiting the honse. Soma. | London estates of some Englisi noblemen? It is | {00r, and the boys on the and to e 
times, as in Soho, the different families hold | affecting often to hear these ground-landlords de. | 8hool-room are attached two class-rooms, 
communication with the outer world by means of | plore in concertthe immorality of the lowerclasses convenient lavatories and lobbies. The sp 
a bell, the wire of which descends to the street. |of the metropolis. They attribute it wholly to| Slowed for each child is 10 ft. superf 
dove, seal terminates ina brass knob—the num- the pobilioas, and the drink he sells, : But I take | ¢x¢lasive of lobbies, and 150 ft, oube. 
of knobs indicating the number of separate | it that in the Great Diary of things left undone, on wt 
interests inclosed within, over and above icon: of| the name of more than one noble frecholder is and large well-drained playgrou ai ay 
the landlord who monopolises the middle rail of| more than casually recorded, Better and dif-|£ravel. The schools aro built of brick, wit 
the door, and answers only to the area bell. The | ferently . constructed houses must be erected | Stone dressings, the 
house having been built to supply the wants of |for some of the middle-class population of the two returns, and the 
only one family, contains only two cellars and a| metropolis; but to do this well aud effectually ‘Gar 
the feudal laws relating to the tenure of 
English land must be altered and reformed, 
“The Londoners,” said the Reviewer above 
mentioned, “have so small an interest in their 
houses, that they might, with proper independ. 
ence and moderation, urge the cessation by legie fl 
tothread the “slams” which fester upon nearly | lative means if necessary, of @ custom which is 
all the estates of the London ground-landlords, | in every way so injurious to alll.” vd Hin ates Reg cash 
is to find houses which the worst municipal go.| If the flat system of residence is ever to become | ,, The work has been executed by Mr. Thomas 
verament in Paris would condemn. Jt has been | erally popular with middle-class families, and bo of Walsall, contractor, from the pla 
shown that a family lodging in one single room | Perhaps with some above them in station—with vader sapertatendion Mr oa 






























































the introdaction of composite candles, and 
apartments ever a shop! the degradation of 
which was only equalled by poor Mrs. Robinson, 
who, left a widow with a large house and a small 
annuity, took boarders!!.« It is certain that 
these three families would have been spared 
































































































NEW BOARD SCHOOLS, WALSALL; . 


Turse schools are built in Bath.street, in one 
of the most populous parts of Walsall, and form 
4 prominent object on the hill. They have been ~ 














































































cupboard, which the landlord takes, not for 
the purposes for which they were intended, but 
possibly for the procreation of rabbits and other 
domestic fancies indispensable to the comfort 
of inferior middle-class people. ‘Io descend to 
the lower strata of the metropolitan population, 















































in some of these slams—say in Bedfordbary— | people, in fact, who are compelled or who desire 
pays @ larger relative rent f:r the cubloal to live in London itself, the houses must be cov- designs 
contents of its habitation than his Gracé|stracted with more art, and made more attrac- 
the ground-landlord pays for his honse in| tive than many of those which have already been 
Eatoo-square. If the citizen of Paris has lost| ~* It iscertain that great and Jnstin 

a dae senae of individual responsibility and | to all concerned if 

istinetion by Choosing to inhabit m selfan | ofiendon w 


_earpa—ceenaneennsnenente rete teitiite 
* See “ ” 
Town Dwellings,” by Mesers. aaama 
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LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE: HOUSE IN BROOK STREET 
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THE BUILDER. 





Mr. Cuarues Forster Harwarp, F.8.A., Arcurrxcr, 
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\ : «Up, to this point 
‘uate | STABLES ines have the pot ge Ray roy 
vast % in d perfect and 
sega ses diftonities and to encourage st Py ewell. A 

construction wor an architectural ; Mish 6 BO 

and artistic character in place of mero specu- a, is polished with tho finger and horn-dust until 
lative building. ‘The site wasa limited one ' it assumes a rast colour. The fainter lines,— 
after the removal (by fire) of the buildings H such as the jaan de leaves on trees, the petals 
formerly occupying it, as the new lines had to ' of flowers, the wings of birds, and the charac- 
be considerably set back from the former ones, 4 
besides the of a party-wall, This fact, ; 
ane 2 with a key ats of plenty of ght sy 
an necess @ numerous projections { 
in bay-windows and oriels, but shpat 4s ly toned down with char. 










is. considerably pee. est ay sang than 
formerly on the larger site, there being no dark 
corners anywhere, The colour, red Srick and 


stone, was character of the 
design ap viteh 

to ocoupy. If anything, perhaps the windows 
are too numerous, bat ly none of them 


spared i ) iS i ye ‘ean oh pont & plain dating: Of varnish, or the 
oy cane ‘but ben wip ee A } baldest of outline pictures. Last year about 
, ta and ventilation. The architect was > menage worth of lacquer ware was exported 

. les Forster Hayward, F.S,A., ge. island, . i 

street, Russell.square, and the balldes Mie J A vey Ape solace 2 mere 
iF pu Og fag ee ee ee art,—the maised Nee incrusted, and the flat, 
be found just now in the rooms of the Barlin; 
Fine Arts Cluby Savile-row. ‘ 


coal, and, after a subsequent the 
design appears in due form. All Rese, 2. Hoe 
and costs money, and it must not be understood 
that ae — of vin general 
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JAPANESE LACQUER WORK. 


In this country we rarely see articles of lacquer- 
ware of any great dimensions, the goods imported 
being chiefly little better than toys or trifles 
manufactured expressly for the European market; 

“but in Japan the case is different. This style of 
decoration is applied to useful articles in daily 


household use, and to broad surfaces, and the the following general heads:—The site and 
lacquer industry is one of the permanent trades approaches ; the fabric generally»; lighting,* 


of the country, and giyea.em ; ; alice : 5 © {warm nd. yi _kitchen and its 

many handa, ‘The igroundawor magus oily Sa ae iepenendin 1 renal of and» 3 

sists in the sap of the “urushi” tree, which is | ot vee if drainage,— ng each’ ly: “We give 
3 bservati _- 
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ENTRANCE) ~ 








HEALTH, COMFORT, AND OLEANLINESS 
” IN THE HOUSE. ; 


Tus was the title of a read " 
Thomas Blashill, at the Sodlety of te ee 
Rissabject under 



































15th inst. The reader divided 





one of the most valuable forest.growths of the | . am his ol 
island, its*wood being excep’ 1 t " 2 ‘Se 3 Ve 
its leaves furnishing the végetabl *}) ‘i : ; , 
no inconsiderable article of export, The sap A ' will notice the actually 

drawn off by making « lateral incision in the trank the open air, he will be surprised to see how 
of the tree, allowing it to heal partially, and then, small @ portion of his whole time it is, and how 
four or five days later, puncturing the wound, much he depends for light, warmth, and pure 
which will then have become covered over with atmosphere upon the conditions which exist ~ 
athinskin. From the orifice thus made the sap within the house, Townsmen will epend twenty © 
exudes, and is carefully transferred by a small to twenty-two hours per day indoors, women and 
spatula intoa wooden jar. There is considerable children twenty.two to twenty-three hours, even 


art in choosing the proper time and the right in fine weather; sick persons, twenty-four. 
place‘in the tree. Only one incision is made at 


“7 — With the climate of weather reports and topo- 
a time, commencing from the root upwards, and : pans al rn phical descriptions they are, then, only 
all the trees in a ion are taken in turn. | I “a 4 indirectly concerned, for it is but the raw” 
This cutting, or wound , ia continued y 


material of the climate in which they really live. 


until each tree exhibits a series of outs all up The lighting, both nataral and arti 


the trunk. Tho trees are afterwards felled. 


The drawing off of the sap is begun in the middle become. t practical importance. 
of summer, and continues to about the month of f t ‘gan nga pre 
ovember. 









sunshine is general] 
N . Tho best quality is that which exudes {) should be so pinoell the 
in the middie of summer, when the treo is full ent} 3 windows so arranged, as to invite it into every 
__ of the natural juices. When the sap is descend- Siar] | Zn room, The windows should rather be too large 














ee tree in the autumn the quality is con- 


_ Tony : 
inferior, The urushi” tree flourishes |. % a hade it by shutters and?b! aud as the , 
eastern portion of the empire, and is found a . pepper a 









mee tage rarity in the western pro. 
vinces. nate Le the sap, or varnish, 
in Yokohama is about ‘Poe ical, on close 
on 4g.a pound, Some difference among 
Japanese as to the date at ys ag ket 
nering was first discovered ; but ho 
most 










ick plate - glass is much 
warmer than common glass, is cheaper in the . 
end, and can be insured, I shall have occasion — 
jot os oper A> of 
working departmen the house. 
light shows up dirt everywhere, facilitates 
saves gas; sunshine freshens the air, 
moving, and keepsit dry better th: 
For artificial light, candles 
{can afford the cost of 
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House in Brook.street, Grosvenor-square. 
Plan of Grownd Floor, 
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} by the Roman correspondent of the 
Morning Post, of the very recent discovery of 


portion of walle of Rome 
under the casino ot tte lions Villayon the 


Quirinal, which ‘hag just been 
make room for 
«| Rian 


ret ig discovery is the more important | which . --Btractal age 
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On tho Ist inst, Mr. Jarvis, district 
of Camberwell, summoned Mr. Bowles, a bi 


with mortar 


mortar, v pe 
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The therefore 
to pull down the walls of the four houses, 
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